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Art. I.— The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern 
India; comprising the Districts of Behar, Shahabad, Bhaqulpoor, 
Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, Puraniya, Rungpoor, and Assam, in rela- 
tion to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Fine Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Statistics, 
&c. Surveyed under the Orders of the Supreme Government, and col- 
lated from the Original Documents at the E.I. H. By M. Martin. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. Behar and Shahabad. London: Allen and Co. 1838. 


Never were we more forcibly convinced than during the perusal of 
this volume of the propriety of a sentiment which every one has 
experienced and many have expressed, that the mind never ade- 
quately comprehends an astonishing fact or wonderful whole, never 
reaches to its level, never sympathises with its bearings, by means 
of any succinct, direct, and general description of its parts, however 
just, true, and accurate that description may be. The human mind 
requires details ; it must have ground minutely delineated upon 
which to ruminate ; it loves to be led, although it has still greater 
pleasure in finding topics for its independent excursions than in the 
mere circumstance of abundant provision; it must, in short, have 
individual points pressed home to it, before it will voluntarily expend 
its sympathies and fix them. We must have details, and the illus- 
trations of details; and in having but one of these parts of a great 
whole presented, more will be discovered, more satisfaction and 
benefit will be conferred, than by any ponderous or lofty definitions 
and exclamations. The mind is not half so deeply affected by the 
announcement that a thousand men fell in battle on a certain day 
and in a certain field, as by a detailed picture of the mortal wound, 
the dying moments, of one of the soldiers. Every one can exclaim 
about the magnitude of British India, the capabilities of its soil, the 
millions of its inhabitants, their wants, their moral degradation, &c., 
but it is not until something equivalent to any one of the chapters 
now before us is perused or listened to, that the appreciation 
becomes interesting and valuable; it is not until having the whole 
exhibited in departmental succession and form, that the wondrous 
Subject announced by the words British India can be comprehended 
and felt. 
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By no former publication has this departmental, and at the same 
time universal, picture of India been so completely executed and 
sent home to the heart as in the present work ; at least in so far as 
the provinces embraced are concerned. (Of course, as the work is 
to extend to three volumes, a corresponding and similar fulness will 
characterize the remaining two.) ‘There is not a branch of inquiry 
falling under the comprehensive word Statistics, which has not 
here been carefully examined, and clearly as well as circumstan- 
tially described ;—the result being a marvellous and most affecting 
whole. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin, whose competency for the performance 
of his task, derived from experience, habit, and, we may add, pas. 
sion for statistical pursuits, taking the phrase in its widest possible 
meaning with all its concomitant and inferential results, has here 
acted in the capacity of editor. He states in the Introduction that 
the survey of the Eastern districts and territories of British India 
having been executed by Dr. F’. Buchanan and his assistants, at 
the instance of the supreme government of Bengal, at an expenditure 
of about 30,000/. for the labour, which was continued for no less 
than seven years, and the results having been forwarded to the 
home authorities, he asked and obtained permission to examine 
these results. The examination convinced him that a judicious 
selection from the voluminous documents and information thus col- 
lected would be extremely useful, not only, of course, to the Com- 
pany, but, by placing before the British public a minute and official 
description of the capabilities of our Eastern empire, the condition 
of its inhabitants, and consequently the scope that exists for mer- 
cantile and philanthropic enterprize would be accurately known. 

The picture, indeed, which the volume now before us presents, is 
a most interesting, and in many respects a woeful one. In the first 
place, as Mr. Martin has remarked, the richness of the country 
described, and the poverty of its inhabitants, are equally remarkable. 
But this is not all; with a power to do good both as respects the 
physical and moral necessities of the inhabitants, England and the 
Company require to be spurred and prompted to a degree of activity 
that has never yet, but by a comparative few, been contemplated. 
Amongst that few is the editor of the present work. We cannot 
do better here than quote some sentences from his Dedication, 
which is addressed to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. He says, ‘‘ By the appointment of Divine Providence 
a small island in the Atlantic has become mistress of vast and fer- 
tile territories in Asia, and you have been made not only the instru- 
ments for their acquisition, but, divested of the mercantile character 
to which you owe your origin and progress, the executive power for 
their protection and well-being has been confided to your Honour- 
able Court. Alas! it is but too apparent that national or individual 
responsibility is not sufficiently attended to in this professedly 
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Christian country, and although this reproach attaches less to your 
Honourable Court than to other constituted authorities, yet I am 
unwilling to permit the present opportunity to pass without remark. 
The Omniscient Disposer of affairs would never have permitted our 
occupation of India for the mere sake of individual profit or national 
advantage ; it is a sacred trust reposed in England for the welfare 
of millions, and according to the exercise of that trust will be the 
apportionment of future justice. Yet with what culpable apathy 
and criminal indifference has England hitherto regarded India! 
By some it has been viewed merely as a medium for mercantile 
exchanges, by others as a valuable source of patronage; not a few 
consider it as a grand field for the exercise of war and politics; and 
many deem it only a useful territorial appanage to enable England 
to maintain the balance of power in Europe.”’ 

Now it is quite clear that all these are advantages which ought 
not to be overlooked ; but, as Mr. Martin has feelingly stated, they 
are but secondary considerations, and, indeed, trivial, when com- 
pared to the moral results which should attend our dominion over 
the benighted people of India; nor could he have superintended 
the publication of any work that could more forcibly impress the 
people of this country with proper ideas of the power they possess, 
and the responsibility they incur, in respect of the inillions referred 
to; a work which proclaims, in language as plain as it is loud, that 
were there but a fair mercantile reciprocity established by act of 
Parliament between Great Britain and India, a sudden and most 
wonderful amelioration and improvement on the part of the poor 
Indians would be the fruits of such a measure. We must cite here 
again some of Mr. Martin’s Introductory statements. 


“ England compels the natives of British India to receive her steam- 
wrought manufactures at a rate of but 24 per cent. while she imposes 20 
to £30 per cent. on the hand-wrought cottons and silks of the Hindoos, 
whose sugar is taxed 150 per cent., coffee 200 per cent., pepper 300 per 
cent., rum 500 per cent., &c., when imported into the United Kingdom ; 
and this, from acountry where England annually levies £20,000,000 
sterling, and of which £3,000,000 and upwards, is yearly transmitted to 
London as tribute. 

‘This annual drain of £3,000,000 on British India, has amounted in 
30 years, at 12 per cent. (the usual Indian rate) compound interest, to 
the enormous sum of £723,997,971 sterling; or at so low a rate as 
£2,000,000 for 50 years, to £8,400,000,000 sterling! 

_ “So constant and accumulating a drain even on England would soon 
impoverish her; how severe then must be its effects on India, where the 
wages of a labourer is from two-pence to three-pence a day? Where the 
hundred million of British subjects in India converted into a consuming 
population, what a market would be presented for British capital, skill 
and industry ! If England permitted the importation on moderate duties 
of East India sugars, rum, tobacco, coffee, spices, &c. the Hindoos would 
then be enabled to purchase British merchandise to an incalculable extent; 
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for instance 100,000,000 subjects consuming yearly a turban or gown 
piece, (10 yards at six-pence a yard) would create a demand for £25,000,000 
worth of cotton goods per annum.” 


Sound mercantile principles, if followed out in our intercourse 
with the East, would not only produce reciprocal benefits, but from 
the stimulus and the scope created thereby in India, the moral as 
well as the physical condition of the people could not fail to be ele- 
vated. We almost despair of ever witnessing any great national 
change among the people of that vast country, speaking of their 
immortal as well as mortal interests, unless through agencies con- 
comitant with enlightened trade. Such, certainly, is one of the 
most manifest doctrines to be deduced from the work before us. 

It is a good many years now since the materials which Dr. 
Buchanan furnished as the fruits of his survey were completed. 
They were not forwarded to the Company’s home authorities till 
1816. But in regard to the manners and habits of the people of 
India, a few years, as Mr. Martin states, make no difference, 
although it is possible after all the vigilance which Dr. Buchanan 
and his efficient learned coadjutors exercised, some important points 
may not have been so fully discovered and described as later inves- 
tigors have accomplished. And having said so, it cannot but be in 
accordance with our principal object—that being to secure attention 
to the fullest and most authentic account relative to the condition 
and relations of India—if we for a few minutes lay aside the work 
immediately before us, and have recourse to another volume pub- 
lished by Allen and Co., which happens to treat of a subject which 
has only recently been, with any degree of accuracy, brought to 
light ; we mean, “ The History and Practices of the Thugs,”— 
a sect, as most of our readers are aware, which, from generation to 
generation, have, with a hereditary and systematized pertinacity, 
followed the profession of murder. 

The volume to which we now refer has been compiled from official 
documents that have chiefly resulted from the directions of Lord 
William Bentinck. Indeed it is only about thirty or forty years 
since the existence of such a fraternity of the butchers of human 
kind was even suspected by the British authorities in the East ; for, 
from reasons that are obvious, the monstrous sect were careful not 
to compromise themselves, in as far as Europeans were concerned ; 
while the impunity which they purchased from the petty native 
princes, and through the fear impressed upon those who were almost 
certain to become their victims if officious as informers, was not the 
least extraordinary evidence of their combined power and constitu- 
tional system. For system, laws, and regulations, as already stated, 
these miscreants strictly observe. 

It does not appear that the amount of this sect, in point of num- 
bers, has been ascertained. That it cannot be inconsiderable, may 
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be inferred not only from the ramifications of their system, as now 
discovered, but from the fact that in the southern districts of India 
they are called “ Phansigars,” that is, ‘“ Stranglers,” and in the 
northern provinces ‘“‘ Thugs,” which means “ Deceivers,”’ both 
designations being sufficiently descriptive. Deceivers and Stranglers 
they assuredly are. They travel in bands, as peaceful and innocent 
wayfarers ; they insinuate themselves into the confidence of the 
unsuspecting Hindus, whose migratory habits are well known ; 
when sleep or unwariness offers an opportunity, they despatch their 
victims by means of strangulation, and, if they have not time to 
bury them, hew the bodies to pieces, to encourage the work of 
decomposition. But this is. not all the mystery in their system. 
They live in villages together, exercising social and domestic duties 
with singular attention and gentleness towards one another. They 
are even marvellously observant of a religious creed ; and before 
entering upon, as well as during, a murderous expedition they are 
guided by a number of superstitious observances. The craftship, 
in short, has many mysteries attached to it, and none but the ini- 
tiated can practise. 

To some it may appear incredible that such a revolting and unna- 
tural system could ever find any considerable number of practical 
adherents. But what is there so monstrous that has not been pro- 
mulgated and obeyed? what is there that is so contradictory to the 
ordinary dictates of reason and the well-being of society that has 
not been defended under the plea of religion, and a desire to please 
the Deity? The Thugs, for example, maintain that the human 
beings who become their victims have been destined to this end, 
and that they, as the agents of their goddess, ‘“‘ Davy,” only execute 
the ordinance of Heaven. 

We have stated that Thuggery has its laws and observances ; 
there are considerable exceptions to their operation, even as respects 
the natives. Poets, dancers, blacksmiths, women, washermen, &c., 
are never murdered, at least by those of the strict and true faith. 
If Ganges’ water-carriers have their pots full they are exempted, if 
empty, woe betides them. Then as to the instruments of office and 
perpetration, as well as those required in the work of inhuming the 
slain, a variety of ceremonies are performed to sanctify them. ‘The 
weapons and implements are sacred ; sacrifices precede an expedi- 
tion ; auguries are consulted before setting out, and on the way ; 
and trivial circumstances may baulk the purpose. 


“It is good to see a fair in any village but their own on the road. A 
corpse from any village but their own is a good omen; so, also, is it good 
to see a party of friends weeping round a woman taking leave of her 
parental roof to go to that of her husband. 

“They must not open an expedition in July, September, nor Decem- 
ber; nor on a Wednesday or Thursday. 

* But, however happily business may have been commenced, success is 
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liable to be postponed by a multiplicity of ominous appearances; some of 
which are fatal, while others may be got over by sacrifices. The turban, 
being a covering of great honour, is invested in the catalogue of omens, 
with a due degree of importance. A Thug, except in Bengal, never moves 
out without his turban. Ifa turban is set on fire it threatens great evil; 
and the gang must, if near home, return, and wait seven days; if ata 
distance, an offering of goor is made; and the individual to whom the 
turban belonged alone returns home. If the turban fall off, it is an omen 
almost as bad, and requires the same sacrifices, 

“It is a bad omen to meet, on the first day of an expedition, any person 
who has lost a limb; and happily for the maimed, it is equally bad to 
murder them. Tosneeze is a fearful thing at setting out on an expedition; 
and the nasal enormity must be expiated by sacrifice. Bad as the omen 
is to the Thugs, it is unquestionably good for their intended victims. 
Sneezing entitles all the travellers within the gripe of the assassins to the 
privilege of an escape, and no one dare to put them to death. 

‘‘]f a paity,on leaving home to enter on an expedition, meet a woman 
bearing a pitcher full of water on her head, it promises a prosperous 
journey and a safe return: the omen is still better if the female be ina 
state of pregnancy; but if the pitcher which she carries be empty, the tide 
of fate is reversed, and the indication is one of misfortune and calamity. 


An empty pitcher is, indeed, under any circumstances, regarded by the 
Thugs with as much aversion as by tipplers.” 


It would appear that, as in other countries in recent times, a 
Jaxity of principle, a latitudinarianism of doctrine, has crept in 
among the Thugs. Not only are there heresies, but the profession 
is neither so respectable nor so successful as it was wont to be; 
thanks to Lord William and other authorities, although the staunch 
professors themselves attribute not a little of their decline to the 
irreverence and scepticism that has done dishonour to Davy. It is 
to be observed that much that has been discovered regarding the 
history and practices of this sect has been through the evidence of 
approvers, who, thinking Thuggee no crime and no disgrace, have 


spoken out plainly and freely, when finding it to their interest in 
being examined. For instance,— 


“Q. ‘But these men have all been punished ; which does not indicate 
the protection of Davy ?” 

“Sahib and Nasir. ‘It indicates the danger of scraping together such 
a set of fellows for Thuggee. ‘They killed all people indiscriminately, 
women and men, of all castes and professions; and knew so little about 
omens, that they entered upon their expeditions and killed people in spite 
of such as the most ignorant ought to have known were prohibitive. 
They were punished in consequence, as we all knew that they would be; 
and we always used to think it dangerous to be associated with them for 
even a few days. Ask many of them who are now here—Kureem Khan, 
Sheikh Kureem, Rumzanee, and others, whether this is not true; and 


whether they ever let go even a sweeper, if he appeared to have a rupee 
about him.’ 
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“Q. ‘And you think, that if they had been well instructed in the signs 
and rules, and attended to them, they would have thrived ?’ 
“Sahib and Nasir. ‘ Undoubtedly; so should we all.’ ” 


create dissension amongst professors of a faith ; while the nicer the 


| 
But heresies not cnly offend the Divinity, but they uniformly I 
point the more virulent the dispute. | 


“Q. ‘When you have a poor traveller with you, or a party of travel- { | 
lers who appear to have little property about them, and you hear or see a ! 
very good omen, do you not let them go in the hope that the return of the 
omen will guide you to better prey ?’ 

« Dorgha (Mussulman), ‘Let them go! Never, never! Hubhee | 


not the good omen the order from Heaven to kill them ? and would it not 
be disubedience to let them go? If we did not kill them, should we ever 
get any more travellers ?’ 

« Feringeea (Brahmin). ‘I have known the experiment tried with 
good effect. I have known travellers, who promised little, let go; and 
the virtue of the omen brought better.’ 

“Inaent (Mussulman). ‘ Yes; the virtue of the omen remains; and 
the traveller who has little should be let go; for you are sure to get a 
better.’ 

“Sahib Khan (of Telingana). ‘ Never, never! This is one of your 
Hindustanee heresies. You could never let him go, without losing all the 
fruits of your expedition: you might get property, but it could never do | 
you any good. No success could result from your disobedience.’ il 
“ Morlee (Rajpoot). ‘Certainly not: the travellers who are in our | 

| 





nuheen, kubhee nuneen.’ | 
“ Nasir (Mussulman of Telingana). ‘ How could we let them go? Is 








hands, when we have a good omen, must never be let go, whether they 
promise little or much: the omen is unquestionably the order, as Nasir 
| says.’ 
| “Nasir. ‘The idea of securing the good will of Davy by disobeying } 
her order is quite monstrous. We Deccan Thugs do not understand how | 
you got hold of it. Our ancestors were never guilty of such folly.’ | 
“Feringeea. ‘ You do not mean to say that we of Murnae and Sindouse 
were not as well instructed as you of Telingana ?’ 
* Nasir and Sahib Khan. ‘ We only mean to say, that you have clearly 
mistaken the nature of a good omen in this case. It is the order of Davy i 


. Ld / 
to take what she has put in our way; at least so we in the Deccan under- Ni 
Stand it,’ ” ii) 


Pome 





An inborn propensity to murder, and a natural callousness to its i 
atrocity and awful spectacle, are not characteristic of the offspring | 

cf the Thugs any more than in the case of other people ; for it | 
requires considerable pains and time to initiate the young. Religion, \ 
of course, will be enlisted to harden the heart ; that is, the faith of ‘| 
the sect will be enforced by precept. Deeds in conformity with this i 
faith then come to be quoted; next to be associated with acquisi- | 


tions of rich booty ; next to be perpetrated by parties that are dear 
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to the student ; the smell of blood and the fingering of plunder may 
be near ; and lastly, the sight of a murderous exploit may complete 
that hardening of the heart, and silencing of the conscience, which 
makes the scholar a M. A. Such, it may be supposed, is not 
very wide of the truth, if the progress of initiation be traced in out- 
line. Still, we learn, that instances occur of a want of capacity for 
taking the trade quickly up. 


“The following affecting story, related by a Thug who had become 
approver against his comrades, will illustrate this; and there is reason to 
believe that the case is not altogether without parallel. It is admitted, 
indeed, that others have occurred resembling it in kind, though falling 
short of it in degree, ‘About twelve years ago,’ said the narrator, ‘ my 
cousin, Aman Subahdor, took out with us my cousin Kurhora, brother of 
Omrow, approver, a lad of fourteen, for the first time. He was mounted 
upon a pretty pony; and Hursooka, an adopted son of Aman’s, was 
appointed to take charge of the boy. We fell in with five Sieks; and 
when we set out before daylight in the morning, Hursooka, who had been 
already on three expeditions, was ordered to take the bridle ; and keep the 
boy in the rear, out of sight and hearing. ‘The boy became alarmed and 
impatient, got away from Hursooka, and galloped up at the instant the 
I hirnee, or signal for murder, was given. He heard the screams of the 
men, and saw them all strangled. He was seized with a trembling and 
fell from his pony; he became immediately delirious, was dreadfully 
alarmed at the turbans of the murdered men, and, when any one touched 
or spoke to him, talked wildly about the murders, screamed as if in sleep, 
and trembled violently. We could not get him forward; and, after 
burying the bodies, Aman, myself, and a few others, sat by him while the 
gang went on; we were very fond of him, and tried all we could to tran- 
quillize him, but he never recovered his senses, and before evening he died. 
I have seen many instances of feelings greatly shocked at the sight of the 
first wurder, but never one so strong as this. Kurhora was a very fine 
boy ; and Hursooka took his death much to heart, and turned Byragee. 
He is now at some temple on the banks of the Nerbudda river.’ ” 


We shall not now stop to inquire whether such a monstrous sys- 
tem of crime be the offspring of a vile religious creed, or whether a 
band of robbers and murderers at first found it convenient to adapt 
a faith to their practices ; for the origin of the sect is not clearly 
made out. But that its existence from generation to generation, in 
a hereditary order, affords one of the most remarkable and lament- 
able phenomena in human history, admits of no question. We must 
not, however, longer leave out of sight the work which stands at the 
head of this paper, for an analysis or account of which, even without 
going astray among the ‘“ Deceivers” and the “ Stranglers,” we 
have not sufficient space. 

The districts to which the present portion of the work is devoted 
are, first, those of Behar and Patna City, and secondly, that of 
Shahabad ; each of these being treated in separate books and under 
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distinct chapters, according as the subject in its various departments 
naturally falls. Thus we have the Area, Soil, Topography, Rivers, 
Meteorology, &c.,—the History, Antiquities, &c.,—Population, 
Towns, &c.,—Social Condition, &c.,—Natural History,—A gricul- 
ture, &c.,—and Arts, Commerce, &c.,—all individually handled with 
a degree of precision and minuteness that we could hardly expect 
any statistical account of a parish or village in England to exceed. 
[t may be the better way, before going into the body of the work, 
to give evidence of the fact which we have now stated ; and for its 
illustration, it will besufficient only toresort tothe Appendix, and there 
to refer to one out of many tables of Estimates. In an estimate of 
the manner in which the people of the District of Patna City and 
Zila Behar are fed, we find an enumeration of the families that 
“eat meat daily—families that eat meat from two to ten times a 
month—families that sacrifice on great occasions only—families that 
cannot afford meat on any occasion, or that reject its use—families 
that have as much fish as they please,” &c. Now these are but 
five entries in a table where there are above fifty three similarly 
particular statements, extending not only to species and supplies of 
food, but of drinks and luxuries. Then there are other tables, as 
to markets, professions, worshippers, &c., &c., equally precise, full, 
and interesting, regarding which our wonder will naturally obtrude 
itself, viz., how could the surveyors arrive at such a degree of nice 
information? ‘To this question it may be sufficient for us to answer, 
that the witnesses examined by the surveyors, the system of social 
life—take the article of caste alone—which prevails amongst the 
natives of India, and the character of the Company and its servants, 
not to speak of the personal qualifications and repute of Dr. Buchanan, 
are quite enough to satisfy the inquirer and doubter, and to enable 
the mind to apprehend how all this particularity has come about. 

In order to give an idea of the variety and precision of the inform- 
ation before us, it will be necessary to extract specimens from several 
of the separate chapters of the work. That which treats of the 
Social Condition of the People, their manners, education, religion, 
&c., has naturally a claim to preference in our pages. 

In describing the domestic feelings of the people of the district 
first treated of in the volume, Dr. Buchanan says, that the manners 
of the women are exceedingly strict, and yet the men are intolerably 
jealous. ‘To such a degree is this nicety carried, that certain classes 
of Hindus consider it a great outrage, not only to speak of a per- 
son’s own female connexions, but even to mention the sex in the 
most general manner. This jealousy is stated to prevail everywhere 
in the district alluded to, excepting at Patna and Gaya, where ajone 
there exists any just grounds for suspicion. Marriages are ruin- 
ously expensive, and females marry at a very early age. We shall 
pass on, however, to the subject of education and learning, and some 
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curious notices of the manner in which information is communicated 
in certain parts, beginning with the schools and school-masters. 


“ Those who {instruct children to read and write the Hindi character, 
as well as the spiritual guides, are here called sages (gurus). There are 
no public schools, and no Guru teaches who is not a servant to some 
wealthy man ; but in general they are allowed to instruct the children of 
some neighbours, and a hut is built for a school-house without the village, 
lest the Guru should have too frequent opportunities of seeing the women. 
These school-houses are called Pindas, a name applicable to several 
things considered sacred. In parts of the country where sugar-cane 
grows, the boiling house usually serves for a school. The profit of the 
teachers is as usual very small, Many children are taught by their 
parents, 

“ Even in Patna, where the works of Tulasidas are better understood 
than in any other part of these districts, the people of rank assemble to 
hear a man called a Pandit, who can read distinctly, and receives a trifle 
from each ; not above 10 or 12 persons in any assembly understand the 
reader, and therefore some one of these explains the meaning of each 
sentence, after which the flock are told the name of some god, which they 
bawl out until they are outof breath. In some places | heard it alleged, 
that many diligently read Tulasidas who could not read any other book, 
nor even a letter on any common subject; and there is great reason to 
suspect that these people have committed the poem, or at least parts of it, 
to memory, by frequently having heard it read or repeated, and that they 
merely look on the book for the sake of form, as the act of reading is con- 
sidered meritorious. A few persons of high rank understand Tulasidas, 
yet cannot read. In Patna, Gaya and Behar, a few of the women of the 
Brahman, Khatri and Kayastha tribes can read and write; but, I believe, 
they have mostly come from the west of India. No one of these districts, 
so far as I can learn, has studied the Prakrita, which is supposed to have 
been the language of Rawana. The study of Persian literature is here 
much on the same footing as in Puraniya and Bhagalpur; but this lan- 
guage is more used in revenue accounts. ‘The teachers are here called 
Mianjius and Khulifahs. The Persian character is not used here to write 
the Hindustani language, which, so far as I could learn, is entirely 
colloquial. 

“ Many Hindus are taught to read and write the Persian character 
befcre they begin Hindi, and the greater part of them proceed little farther 
than to be able to understand and write a revenue account, and are not 
able either to fully understand or to indite a letter; this is an accomplish- 
ment which entitles a man to be called a Moonshee. The chief Hindu 
Zemindar can read both Persian and Hindi, and is a very shrewd man ; but 
has confined his studies chiefly to mere forms of business; the other great 
proprietors are chiefly Muhammedans; but by far the greater part of the 
landholders consist of mere peasants, one half of whom cannot read ; but 
the chief of each family generally acquires the art of being able to make 
a mark, resembling the characters which compose his name. People, 
who can sigu their name, and guess at the meaning of an account, are 
here called Katakshars and Hurf-shenas.” 
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«T have heard of three persons of the kind called Hafez, who have 
committed the whole Koran tu memory, and who do not understand a 
word of it. None who understand this production give themselves so 
much trouble. Many remember portions, and many more read the book, 
but only Moulavis understand it, and the number of these is quite trifling ; 
nor is there any one who explains its meaning to the multitude. In two 
or three mosques at Patna, every Friday, a few assemble at noon, and an 
]mam reads a portion of the Koran, which the congregation repeat after 
him. ‘The largest congregation consist of 40 or 50 people of the Sheya 
sect. Next to these in number is an assembly of Kashmirians of 20 or 25 
people. ‘I'he others are very trifling. The only public worship usual in 
these districts is on the two days called Id and Bukurid, on which per- 
haps one quarter of the Moslems, chiefly of the higher ranks, assemble at 
some mosque, monument, or Idgah, and read the Koran as before men- 
tioned, and some forms of prayer (Doyz).” 


Some peculiar customs in farming will show that this department 
of national industry is pretty much on that inferior level which cha- 
racterizes the whole native economy of India. 


“In almost every part of these districts the tenants for by far the 
greatest part of their farms pay as rent one half of the produce, and in 
some places nine-sixteenths even are demanded, Previous to the division 
they are allowed a deduction of what is calied the expense of harvest, by 
which they have always some profit. Some other deductions are made 
from the gross produce, but as part of these are for the benefit of the 
tenant, and part goes in fact to the master, the rent ought to be one half 
of the gross produce, deducting the expense of harvest ; and many of the 
estates are so small, and the tenantsare so carefully watched by men who, 
farming part of their own lands, are perfectly aware of every circum- 
stance, that there can be little room for fraud. ‘lhe cost of cultivation 
must fall considerably short of one half of the produce, as very many who 
do no labour with their own hands, live by farming, and have no other 
resource. An Ashraf who has three ploughs with four oxen for each, can 
pay this rent and live decently, which will require an income of at least 
90 rupees a year. With this stock he may cultivate between 30 and 40 
acres. ‘This system of levying the rent by a division of crops, has pro- 
duced a slovenly and careless cultivation, and it must be observed that 
the fields intended for grain are allowed much less ploughing than is given 
in Bengal, where a money rent is paid. The tenant is not pushed for his 
rent, and his great object in place of cultivating well is to diminish the 
expense of cultivation. From this a very great loss arises to the land- 
lord, and still more to the public. Say, that the expense at present of 
cultivating an acre is 4 rupees, and that the neat produce is 12 rupees. 
The landlord has 6 and the tenant has 2 as profit; but if, by doubling the 
expense, the produce could be increased one half, the landlord would have 
half more rent, or 9 rupees, but there would remain to the tenant only 1 
rupee, If, indeed, the landlord would content himself with a money rent 
of 7 rupees, which is higher than he now receives, the tenant would have 
a profit of 3 rupees, and this advantage would induce him to incur the 
Increased expense. Almost every tenant, however, in these districts has 
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some land, for which he pays a money rent, and on this is bestowed all 
his care, by rearing on it rich crops, by manuring and by frequent 
repeated ploughing and hoeing. The rent is much higher than the share 
which the landlord receives on the division of crups, and the farmers who 
have the largest proportion of this kind of land are in the easiest circum- 
stances. The high castes, however, are not fond of this tenure, because 
it requires too much exertion and industry. The only circumstance in 
which the system of letting land by a division‘of the crops should be tole- 
rated, is where the crops are very uncertain. When they fail altogether, 
it is impossible, without a stock not likely to be ever possessed by farmers 
in India, that the rent can be paid ; and, when they succeed, it is but fair 
that the landlord should receive an extraordinary profit.” 


Science and the arts appear also to be at a very low ebb in the 
districts of Behar and Patna City. 


*« Some of the architects who were brought from Jaynagar to construct 
the temple of Vishnupad, at Gaya, still remain in this town, and possess 
some science. In the account of the building, I have already described its 
curious structure ; and it is to be regretted that the subdivision of property, 
and other circumstances, have prevented the Hindus of these districts from 
employing these workmen in the line of their elegant art, for they are very 
capable both of planning and executing buildings that would be highly 
ornamental. ‘Tekchand, the chief artist, says that he has six- books treating 
of his profession. ‘These books which are composed in the Hindi dialect, 
with a very great intermixture of Sangskrita, are attributed to Viswakarma, 
the god of artists; and the following account of them is taken from what 
Tekchand says. Ist. Khengranawe,in 18,000 couplets (s/okas), gives an 
account of the manner of constructing houses and temples, and of ascer- 
taining the fortunate times for laying their foundation. 2nd. Kesraj, in 
3,000 couplets, gives an account of images. 3rd. Prasadmandal is a large 
work; but Tekchand possesses only 500 couplets. It treats on the various 
forms of temples. 4th. Rupmandal is also a large work, of which Tekchand 
possesses only a fragment. Ittreats on the form of images. 5th. Vas- 
tusastra, in 2,000 couplets, gives an account of the forms of houses. 6th. 
Rajballabh, in 1,400 couplets, treats of the same subject. 

‘** From the above list of books, it will appear that the same artists are 
architects and statuaries; and, in fact, they have made a few images, at 
Gaya, of very fine white marble brought from the west of India. In this 
art thev are very inferior to their proficiency in architecture; and they are 
now little, if at all, employed in this line. The present inhabitants, when 
they wish for an image, take any one that comes first to hand, in a ruin, 
and in the selection they pay little or no regard either to sex or attributes. 
Many of these old images are in a better style than any I have yet seen in 
India, except one or two at Mahabalipura, near Madras; but they are very 
far indeed removed from European ideas of perfection. The images made 
of clay, used so commonly in Bengal, are not in fashion in Behar, except 
with the few Bengalese settlers in Patna. 

“ The painters (Mosouwer) possess a good deal more merit than those in 
the districts hitherto surveyed, although they are as far behind Europeans 
as the statuaries are. They have many sets of miniatures representing the 
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princes of the house of Timur, and, especially in the minute attention to 
various parts of dress, these are well executed. They also sell various 
groups, representing India scenes and customs, in which some attention is 
even shewn to exhibit the effects of light and shade; but I suspect that 
they are copied from the drawing of some persons who have been acting 
under European guidance, and that they could not make any new drawing 
in which attention was paid to these circumstances. ‘They are all Hindus, 
and are very superior workmen to the painters that were employed in the 
palaces of Tippoo Sultan. An inferior description of painters are at Patna, 
called Nukkash. ‘hey entirely resemble in their style the daubers of 
Puraniya, but are much employed to disfigure the walls of the galleries in 
front of the houses, that serve as shops, or for receiving strangers. 

‘Music, in respect to quantity, is on avery thriving footing. The 
wives of the men, who beat the Nahabat, are in general the Mirasins, and 
are much employed. Some of them are called Rajpatras, and are of a 
dignity superior to the common. There are five or six girls in each set, 
part singing and dancing, and part performing on musical instruments. A set 
receives from 2 to 10 rs. for an evening's performance, and their sonys 
are chiefly of an amatory nature. At Patna five sets of the dancing girls 
called Bai have considerable celebrity, and are considered by the natives as 
very accomplished. T'wo of them are Hindus, and three Moslems. Mahtab, 
the chief singer in one of the former, is in the highest request. Like the 
others, she usually goes to Calcutta during the Durgapuja; and, when she 
first appeared, being about 15 years of age, she had 1,000 rs. for the three 
nights’ performance! She is now about 36 years of age, and her price is 
reduced to 700 rs., her personal charms having had as much influence as 
her voice or motions. On ordinary eccasions, at Patna, these good sets are 
usually paid 15 rs. for a night’s performance. The lowest sets are allowed 
5 rs. The ordinary nightly hire of the sets in the country is from 5 to 3 
rs. None of the regular sets of dancing boys, called Bhakliyas, have a 
fixed residence here ; but many come from Benares to celebrate the Holi. 
Very few are employed to sing the praises of either gods or saints. Some 
men sing, and play on a kind of guitar (Tambura). 

* At marriage ceremonies, women of character sing, those of rank 
assembling in their own houses, and the poor walking in procession; but 
the performance on any musical instrument, or dancing, would be consi- 
dered as highly indecorous. 

“In the country, few men are guilty of the indecency of singing or per- 
forming on musical instruments; out in Patna and Gaya many wealthy 
people indulge themselves, the young, worldly and giddy youth singing 
love songs openly and without shame, while men of learning and sanctified 
birth sing hymns. Rama and Krishna, however, even with these are the 
favourite themes, and these deities were not ascetic.” 


Under the head Manufactures, we quote some notices of an article 
that can be turned to many uses besides those of literature. 


“A considerable quantity of paper is made at Behar and Arwal. It is 
whiter than that made in Ronggopur; but has all its other imperfections, 
and that of Behar especially is less durable, while the least dampness in the 
air occasions common ink to sink, so as to form almost illegible blots. It 
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is only ink made of the cakes prepared as above-mentioned, that can be 
used with such paper. At Behar the paper most commonly made is that 
called Dufturi, which is 19 by 173 inches a sheet, and is that used in com- 
com business ; but other kinds of a larger size, and rather superior quality 
are made, when commissioned. ‘The material is old bags of the Crotolaria 
Juncea. These are cut into small pieces, and, having been soaked in water, 
are beaten with the instrument called a Dhengki. ‘The pulp is then put 
on a cloth strainer, washed with water, and dried on arock. This sub- 
stance is then put into a cistern with some ley of soda, and is trodden with 
the feet for some hours, after which it is in the same manner washed and 
dried, and these operations with the soda are in all performed six times. 
The bleached pulp is then put into a cistern with a large quantity of water, 
and is diligently stirred with a stick for about three-quarters of an hour, 
when it is wrought off into sheets as usual. The moist sheets are stuck 
on asmooth wall, and dried. Having been rubbed with a paste made of 
flour and water, they are then smoothed by placing them on a plank, and 
rubbing them with a stone. 

* The ream consists of 10 quires, each containing 24 sheets, and sells b 
wholesale at 83 rs. so that the makers has 1} rs. profit. He does nothing 
but form the sheets, taking them as usual from the cistern on a frame, which 
retains the paper, and allows the water to escape.” 


Here is an account of one of the uses to which the article in ques- 
tion can be turned, as well as of certain pastimes much in vogue in 
the province described. 


‘“‘ Although many great idle fellows amuse themselves with paper kites, 
the makers cannot live the whole year by this profession, as few amuse 
themselves with this sport except in the cool season. ‘The makers therefore 
retail toys for children, which are made by the potters, and the apparatus 
used in smoking tobacco. Their kites (¢e/anggi or guddi) are not superior 
to those of Puraniya. ‘Those who make fireworks are not superior to the 
Atushbaz usual in Bengal. ‘The fireworks are chiefly employed at marriages. 
At other seasons the same people make gunpowder, of which a good deal is 
used. ‘The natives seem to delight in the noise of fire-arms, and fire powder 
merely for pastime ; but many people in these districts are constantly pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition ; as a defence against robbers, or rather 
from family habits, considering themselves as born soldiers. They do not 
however parade in arms, and few of them now appear in public with even 
swords.” 


To diversify our matter as much as possible, we quote some par- 
ticulars of a commercial character. 


‘* Next in importance to those who deal in cloths, are the dealers in 
cotton, at least those of Patna. Next to these are two houses at Patna, 
who deal in shoes, and have the title of Mahajan, as their capital is consi- 
derable, although their profession is degrading. 

“The druggists (Pasaris) are next in importance, although not only 
some of the Goldars import drugs, but the highest description of bankers, 
the Kothiwals, do the same; dealing chiefly in the foreign spiceries, sandal 
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wood, and metals. By far the greater part of the Pasaris are mere retailers. 

««The Gotasaz deal by wholesale in gold and silver wire, leaf, thread 
lace, and cloth, which they both export and sell to the Parchuniyas, who 
are retailers. 

‘¢ Most of the Manihari goods are imported by one banker, a very rich 
man, and chiefly consist of beads and looking glasses. The other dealers, 
except eight, and these are not rich, purchase from him, or deal in articles 
made here, especially in the glass ornaments called Tikli, and are retailers. 

‘One dealer in timber trades to a very considerable extent, sending 
agents to Gorakpur and Nathpur, and transmitting the timber to Calcutta. 

“Some persons (Khattik Mahagan) deal by wholesale in hot seasoning. 
Six persons, Subzifurosh, import vegetables and fruit, and do not retail. 

‘«¢ Merchants who come in boats, sell an investment, and purchase another, 
are not so numerous as in Bengal ; but a good many come to Patnathed Bar 
and to Phatuha, and a few to Arwal, Sherpur, and Duriyapur. Besides 
these, some merchants on a small scale, who cannot afford to have factories 
for the purchase of cloth, resort annually to Behar, Helsa, Phatuha, Vikram, 
and Daudnagur, purchase a small investment, and carry it to their usual 
places of residence. ‘Those who come in boats are called Beruni, purchase 
chiefly wheat, the finest kind of rice (Basmati), and the pulse called Chana 
(Cicer arietinum) ; and bring chiefly salt, betle-nut, cocoa-nut, and iron. 
The dealers in cloth are called Parchuniyas, a name given also to several 
kinds of retailers; and they bring chiefly ready money, or sometimes alittle 
silk-cloth. 

‘These are all the descriptions of persons, except some manufacturers, 
who deal in wholesale alone, and the total number of such is very inconsi- 
derable ; but a great many shopkeepers who retail, both import and export 
a little. Such indeed usually abstain from retailing with their own hand, 
but they hire a servant, or employ a kinsman to attend the shop. 

“ Some merchants { Mahajans) from Kasmir retail shawls, the woollen 
cloth called Lui, and furs, ail of which come from their original country. 
In return they export fine cotton cloths, and must have pretty considerable 
capitals, that is, perhaps 5,000 rs. each. Chirawalehs are those who hawk 
turbans in the streets, ‘They purchase from the weavers, and have capitals 
of from 10 to 830 rs. Some Dom and Pawangriyas sell old clothes. The 
former collect them from dead bodies, the latter by begging. Such as are 
fit for wearing are bleached, and suld to the poor. Sucl as are mere rags 
are sold to the torch-makers. Some Paikars retail small carpets (Sutrunji) 
and brass implements for smoking tobacco (Gurguri). They have capitals 
of from 200 to 500 rs. Some of those who sell shoes retail also the two 
above-mentioned articles. Persons called Panchuniyas retail flattened 
wire (Bad/a), leaf, thread, lace, and cloth of gold or silver, pearls, and 
coral. They have capitals of from 100 to 2,000 rs. The Churmivah 
Furosh retail shoes. Many have shops, but a few sell in the street. Some 
in Patna, besides shoes, sell small carpets, and the tubes used in smokin 
tobacco. Many of those who keep inns sell shoes. Some of the retailers 
of shoes in Patna have considerable capitals. Two have 50,000 or 60,000 
rs. each, and supply merchants with large quantities; 40 have from 100 


to 1,500 rs.; the others there, and those in country towns, have from 5 to 
100 rs. 
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“Some Dholak-walehs sell in the streets drums, which they have made 
partly by carpenters and partly by tanners. They have capitals of 4 or 5 rs., 
which they advance to the artificers. The Selahbunds hawk targets and 
swords in the streets. Some persons called Lohar-Dokandars, or Furosh, 
and Chatiya-Furosh, retail iron, sack-cloth, and the hewps of the Crotolaria 
and Corchorus ; but in many country towns iron is retailed by the druggists, 
and those who deal in iron and sack-cloth are sometimes distinct.” 


Much that is interesting and suggestive will be readily discovered 
in these and similar statements, the whole conveying a most lively 
portraiture of the people and country under consideration. We pass 
on to the District of Shahabad to cull a few particulars. Here, for 
instance, we learn that a very large portion of the gentry do not hold 
it to be derogatory to their dignity to hold the plough with their 
own hand. If rich, this class, however, decline military service. 
Many of the people of Shahabad are audacious robbers, especially 
the cow-herds, others are exceedingly violent in their disposition. 
But a standing army proves a great check to the out-breakings that 
would otherwise distract the country, so that the feelings that would 
find vent in outrage, Dr. Buchanan quaintly hints, take another 
channel, viz., ‘‘ to thwart each other’s views, even at the sacrifice of 
their own profit.” 

The whole population is divided into four classes ; gentry, arti- 
ficers, traders, and labourers. ‘There are many slaves, and, as it 
appears, still a greater number of beggars in this district. And yet 
their condition and prospects, as well as those of pilgrims passing 
through this district, are far from encouraging. 


“In proportion to the number of inhabitants, the number of common 
beggars is more considerable than in Behar, amounting to about 3,300; 
but in other respects their condition is nearly the same, although they are 
still more annoyed by the charity of individuals being diverted towards the 
distresses of pilgrims. These are, indeed, often exceedingly great. When 
one on his return falls sick, and is unable to march, although he has set 
out in company with his nearest kinsmen and neighbours, he must be 
deserted to his fate; the means of the party are generally so much exhausted 
that the utmost expedition is necessary to enable them to reach their abode. 
The sick person is, therefore, left without the ceremony of a painful adieu; 
and, unless he finds a charitable person able to provide for his wants, he 

erishes on the road. I am assured by the officers of police near the routes 
which the pilgrims principally follow, that the number which they must 
bury, in order to prevent the nuisance of putrid bodies, is very considerable. 
It costs nothing; the persuns of the low tribe who remove carcasses being 
compelled to dig a hole, aad to cover the body with earth. No attempt 
is made to accompany the funeral with the usual religious ceremony, nor 
to burn it according to the Hindu rite. The poor of the country are not 
only in general totally neglected, when unable to go out to beg, but in 
some places it was alleged that whenever one of them becomes sick, and is 
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in danger of dying, the neighbours privately convey him to another manor 
and leave him under a tree. If he survives the following day, the people on 
whom he has been stolen, next night convey him to another manor, and 
the wretch is thus bandied about until he perishes. The reason assigned 
for this cruel conduct is, that the neighbours are afraid of the expense and 
trouble which attend the inquiries made by the officers of police wherever 
a dead body is found to require funeral. I believe that this barbarous prac- 
tice is confined to the vicinity of Dumraong. Eleven societies of Hijras 


may be mentioned among the beggars.” 


The barbarous custom now mentioned certainly conveys a woeful 

icture of society, indicating also a deplorable degree of moral 

degradation. Education is pretty nearly on the same footing here 
as in Behar. Bluestockingism is held in particular disrepute. 


« Ten or twelve Hindu ladies have acquired the dangerous art of reading 
and writing letters, and about 20 in Karangjacan sign their name, and 
understand an accompt, but these acquirements are considered by the grave 
as improper, and by the childless widowhood of two ladies of Tilothu, who 
not only write a fair hand, but understand the poetical effusions of Tulasi- 
das, is attributed to the divine wrath irritated by their presumptuous search 
after the forbidden fruit of knowledge. In general ladies of the highest 
rank understand only the common form of the vulgar dialect.” 


If the same prejudice should become fashionable in England, how 
many three-volumed novels would we be saved the trouble of read- 
ing. But while Bentley and Colburn exist, there seems to be no 
prospect of a ground for congratulation on this head. The healing- 
art in Shahabad has not attained any very notable eminence. 


« Besides the professors of medicine, I heard of 103 Brahmans who prac- 
tise that art: two or three of them are of Kanoj, all the others are of 
Sakadwip. There are five Muhammedan practitioners who pretend to be 
followers of Galen and Hippocrates. None of the low tribes venture to 
interfere. ‘The Hindu physicians are not servants, they subsist by the fees 
of those who employ them, and may make from 10 to 20 rs.a month. The 
followers of the Greeks make rather more. None pretend to practise medi- 
cine as a profession, without having studied books on the science; but 
many people have nostrums which they give to the sick without any fee or 
reward, except reputation. Few men of rank are without some recipe of 
this sort. There are about 40 gurahs or surgeon-barbers who treat sores, 
and some of them with considerable skill. ‘These also cup and bleed; but 
this is done also by many barbers, who do not venture to apply drugs to 
ulcers. The midwives are as usual of the lowest tribes, and besides cutting 
the umbilical chord, treat pains and tumours of the abdomen, even in males, 
by friction and dry cupping. 

“From 1900 to 2000 men and 100 women pretend to be possessed of 
the art of incantation; about 400 of the men are employed to cure the bite 
of serpents, and the remainder in curing the diseases attributed to the 
operations of witches and. devils. Perhaps 30U or 400 of the men are 
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called Bhakats or worshippers, and, as in Behar, take the devil to themselves, 
when they expel him from their patient. 


“ Only 30 inoculators for the small pox reside, but these being unable to 
operate on even the small proportion of the people which have adopted this 
salutary measure, several operators come from the north side of the Ganges. 
Of late the practice seems to have been fast gaining ground.” 


Really the condition of the married women of one of the tribes in 
Shahabad is the reverse of enviable. Our author says, that they 
are not even permitted to see father, mother, sister, nor eldest 
brother ; although the same prohibition does not extend to younger 
brothers. The low tribes marry when mere children of five and six 
years. 


The following is a sketch of the state of the Fine Arts in Shaha- 
bad :— 


‘The architects, although formerly numerous, have, I understand, 
entirely disappeared; nor is there any person now qualified to plan such 
buildings as were erected by the Pathans or Man Singha. Sculpture is on 
a footing equally deplorable, and no one is capable of cutting even such 
wretched imitations of the human form, as were made by the Cheros and 
Siviras; nor is it now attempted to make any image except Linggas, in 
doing which the only merit must consist in the want of skill in the artist 
to imitate nature. There are no painters here dignified with the title 
Musawir; but there are some called Chitera, who resemble the Nukkash of 
Patna, and paint household furniture, the pageants used at the Muhurum, 
boxes, cards, the walls of houses, with figures of animals, and the gods, or 
even paint them with plain colours, thus uniting the arts of those who daub 
pictures, and of the Nukkash of Bhagalpur. ‘These are as much inferior to 
the Musawirs as sign painters are to the Royal Academicians; but are very 


inferior to the sign painters of Europe, a black bull or Saracen’s head, by 
one of whom would shame the best artist of India.” 


Such are specimens of the multifarious and interesting contents of 
the present volume, contents which are not only in their own nature 
of great moment, but, as conveyed by Dr. Buchanan, striking and 
engaging. ‘There is directness and raciness in his style, even when 
communicating what might be otherwise a dry numerical fact, that 
keeps up the attention of the reader and fixes the information plea- 
santly in the mind. We are glad to learn that the Editor purposes 
to communicate, in the concluding volume, some account of the 
author, who died a few years ago. He was a man of high attain- 
ments and eminent character; but we are sure his name will 
acquire still greater celebrity than it has yet done, in consequence of 
the valuable Jabours here published ; and that it will go down to 
posterity chiefly in connexion with Eastern India. No doubt the 
work is much indebted to the Editor, whose exertions to enlighten 
and awaken the British Empire, as regards all our foreign posses- 
sions, are too well known to require description at our hands; and 
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whose sound judgment in the work of selecting from the voluminous 
surveys placed in his hands by the Company, is in every page appa- 
rent. We presume, however, that he has as much as possible pre- 
served the language of the original ; and, accordingly, in respect of 
— and intrinsic value, we have given Dr. Buchanan the principal 
credit. 

A number of plates, illustrative of the text, reduced in size from 
the original drawings in the India House, embellish and enrich the 
volume ; the work being in regard to its exterior features of that 
elegant as well as substantial quality, which, the great subject dis- 
cussed, warrants and demands. 


~ 


Art. I].— The Illustrator Illustrated. By the Author of the ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature.’ London: Moxon. 1838. 


Tuts warlike reply has been elicited by a late publication entitled the 
“ Curiosities of Literature, by J. D’Israeli, illustrated by Bolton 
Corney, Esq., Honorary Professor of Criticism in the République 
des Lettres, and Member of the Society of English Bibliophiles, 
Greenwich, printed by Especial Command,” a title which is meant, 
we presuine, to prepare the reader for the ridicule that is attempted 
by the author to be thrown upon Mr. D’Israeli’s most celebrated 
work, Without paying much regard to the vituperative and snarling 
spirit of either of the parties, which, we think, might with particular 
propriety have been avoided by the one immediately before us, con- 
sidering his age, his reputation, and the unnecessary use of such 
weapons in defence of a work which has effected so much in stimu- 
lating and satisfying literary curiosity as the one in question, we shall 
endeavour to exhibit the particular purpose and prominent parts of 
each as they regard literature itself, and some nice points in certain 
antiquarian and anecdotical departments. 

Mr. Corney, who seems to have devoted a considerable degree of 
attention to the subjects handled, and to have at command at least 
an equal share of confidence as well as virulence, has detected, 
according to his representation, thirty material errors in the “ Cu- 
riosities of Literature ;” no less than thirty, in a work of six volumes, 
according to the earlier editions!!! This is “prodigious,” certainly ; 
but the prodigy consists not in the multitude, but the rarity of 
mistakes and blunders of a performance which is not only volu- 
minous, but in various respects original in design, its execution 
having necessarily required an extraordinary extent of multifarious 
knowledge. 

It concerns the history of literature, not less than the origin and 
progress of its ‘‘ Curiosities,” by Mr. D’Israeli, that we attend to 
the account given by him of the work and of his preparatory studies. 
He informs us that it was commenced fifty years ago, its volumes 
afterwards appearing at various periods, as the literary world well 
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knows. In tracing its origin to its source, the author’s own state- 
ment is distinct and interesting. He says, 


‘In my youth, the taste fur modern literary history was only of recent 
date. The chronicle of our vernacular literature was closed up in the 
grave and massive volumes of ANTHony 4 Woop. The history of the 
Oxford writers is a book of facts, and nothing more :—the age of taste, 
of criticism, and philosophy, had not yet beamed on the cell of the hermit 
of our literature. The first elegant scholar who opened a richer vein in 
the mine of MopERN LITERATURE was JosEPH Warton ;—he had a frag- 
mentary mind; he was a gleaner among the French Ana,—a rambler in 
discursive criticism ; and was as intimate with foreign literature as with 
the classical productions of the ancients. Dr. Jounson was a famished 
man for anecdotical literature; he indeed complained of the penury of our 
literary history, but he gave dignity to the little we possessed, by his bio- 
graphical labours. 

“THomMas WarTon, in the History of our Poetry, must have found, in 
the taste of his brother and the energy of Johnson, his happiest prototypes ; 
but he had too frequently to wrestle with barren antiquarianism ; and 
was lost to us, at the gates of that paradise which had hardly opened on 
him. These were the true founders of that more elegant literature in 
which France had preceded us. ‘These works created a more pleasing 
species of erudition :—the age of taste and genius had come; but the age 
of philosophical thinking was yet but in its dawn. 

“Among my earliest literary friends, two distinguished themselves by 
their anecdotical literature; James Petit ANpReEws, by his ‘ Anecdotes, 
Ancient and Modern,’ and Wiuiam SewarD, by his ‘ Anecdotes of Dis- 
tinguished Persons ;’—the former were amusing, but too often trivial ; 
the other were more extensive, but too often careless. These volumes 
were favourably received, and to such a degree, that a wit of that day, 
and who is still a wit as well as a poet, considered that we were far gone 
in our * Anecdotage.’ 

“ | was a guest at the banquet, but it seemed to me to consist wholly of 
confectionary. I conceived the idea of a collecticn of a different com- 
plexion. I was then seeking for instruction in modern literature; and 
our language afforded no collection of the res ditterarie. In the nume- 
rous volumes of the French Ana, more diversified and amusing, though 
not so weighty as Selden’s Table Talk, I found, among the best, materials 
to work on; they had come to us from the literati of a very literary pe- 
riod, I improved my subjects with as much of our own literature as my 
limited studies afforded. The volume, without a name, was left to its 
own unprotected condition. I had not miscalculated the wants of others 
by my own, but the continued corrections of successive editions attest too 
youthful a preceptorship. By the preface of the third edition, I seem to 
have dreamed on a magnificent scheme, which was to be ‘ as extensive 
and miscellaneous as life and as learning themselves.’ We smile at that 
fabulous period of our lives, when simplicity and ignorance dare bolder 
adventures than prudential wisdom ever achieves; and yet it is in the 
crudeness of youth that we take our bent, and I have lived to do a little 
of what I had proposed to do too much.” 
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The author was proud that by his first volume he had ‘ opened 
clear waters from a fresh spring.” Literary curiosity, as already 
stated, was awakened by him, and imitations became numerous. The 
British Museum seems to have been the great mine in which he 
dug ; but at the time of which he is speaking (about 1790) that 
great repository of books was only haunted by a few. He says, 
‘‘T often sate between the Abbé de la Rue and Pinkerton, between 
Norman antiquity and Scottish history. There we were, little 
attended to, musing in silence and oblivion ; for sometimes we had 
to wait a day or two till the volumes, so eagerly demanded, slowly 
appeared.” How differently is the reading-room of the Museum 
now attended to!—thanks to the demands of literature and the 
pressure of public opinion. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s curiosity and researches extending a second 
volume made its appearance, “ with a slight effort at more original 
investigation,” the two brother volumes continuing to be “ favourites 
during an interval of twenty years ;” and becoming the basis of an 
expanding whole, more original and philosophical than could at first 
have been contemplated by the author or expected by his readers. 

In 1817 the third volume was sent forth, and the notice which it 
commanded, recalled the dream of the author’s youth. 


“ T considered that essay-writing, which from Addison to the successors 
of Johnson had formed one of the most original features of our national 
literature, would now fail in its attraction, even if some of those elegant 
writers themselves had appeared in a form which their own excellence 
had rendered familiar, and deprived of all novelty. I was struck by an 
observation which Johnson has thrown out. That sage, himself an 
essayist and who had lived among our essayists, fancied that ‘ mankind 
may come in time to write all aphoristically ;’ and so athirst was that first 
of our great moral biographers for the details of human life and the inci- 
dental characteristics of individuals, that he was desirous of obtaining 
anecdotes without preparation or connexion. ‘ If a man,’ said this lover 
of anecdotes, ‘ is to wait till he weaves anecdotes, we may be long in get- 
ting them, and get but few in comparison of what we might get.’ 
Another observation of Lord Bolingbroke had long dwelt in my mind, 
that, * when examples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal with 
which we are flattered made to our senses as well as our understandings.’ 
An induction from a variety of particulars seemed to me to combine that 
delight, which Johnson derived from anecdotes, with that philosophy which 
Bolingbroke founded on examples. On the principle of demonstrating 
important truths, or elucidating interesting topics by a reasonable number 
of apposite facts, a work of research might become at once ethical and cri- 
tical, philosophical and historical. The three last volumes of the ‘ Curios- 
ities of Literature’ were constructed on this principle; and authentic know- 
ledge is obtained freed from the formality of dissertation, or the vagueness 
of the lighter essay.” 


Now, in the nature of things, a work that is so voluminous, which 
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has dealt with such a multiplicity of departments and topics, and 
which has been composed at such various periods of life, cannot be 
tried by the forms and according to the canons which criticism 
properly applies to a publication where the design has been not only 
definite but easily comprehended and borne in mind, the birth 
simultaneous and in no respect partaking of those successive cha- 
racters which mark the eras of the intellectual habits of the writer, 
and the thing produced comparatively small. Mr. Corney, how- 
ever, has overlooked these circumstances, while Mr. D’Israeli feels 
all their weight with extreme exactness and tenderness. But he 
does not confine himself to expressions of feeling and complaint 
alone; for he undertakes to reduce the Illustrator’s thirty grave 
charges to half-a-dozen nullities,—these ‘charges, says our author, 
having been entered against a miscellany which contains facts, and 
allusions to facts, that, according to calculation, amount to about 
ten thousand in number. 

Before exhibiting a few specimens of Mr. Corney’s accusations 
and Mr. D’Israeli’s self-vindication, we may amuse our readers by 
quoting a sample of the style adopted by each in the art of castigation 
and raillery. Hear Mr. Corney : 


‘‘ There exists a science which has escaped all our encyclopedists. 
Occasional traces of it are discoverable in antiquity; but its elaboration 
has been the work of modern times. I have named this hitherto-nameless 
science—and shall now define it. 

‘‘ LitERArRy Economy embraces the various means by which the pro- 
ducing classes of the community of literature—sometimes erroneously 
called authors—are enabled to meet the demands of the consuming classes 
—in common parlance readers—with the lowest amount of capital, and 
the least possible quantum of the labour of research and composition. 

‘* A general view of the science would occupy more space than it would 
be convenient to allot ; and, as the disclosures invelved in it might check 
the demand for the commodities of literature, I shall now only notice its 
comparatively obvious instrument—Transcripltion— Translation—and 
Conversion. ® . ° . - 

“« Specimen of 7ranseription. 

“* Some of his friends had advised him [the Duke of Buckingham} 
how generally hee was hated in England, and how needfull it would bee 
for his greater sefetie to weare some coate of maile, or some other secret 
defensive armour; which the duke slighting saied, ‘ It needes not; ther 
are noe Roman spirits left.’ °—Edited by J. Nicuoxs, 1783. 

“*T discovered the following notice of the Duke of Buckingham in the 
unpublished life of Sir Symonds d’Ewes. ‘Some of his friends had 
advised him how generally he was hated in England, and how needful it 
would be for his greater safety to wear some coat of mail, or some other 
secret defensive armour, which the duke slighting said, ‘ It needs not; 
there are no Roman spirits left.’ "—D’Israeut. 

‘Manuscript authorities add to the dignity of composition ; but the 
perusal of ancient MSS. is rather laborious—as Herr von Raumer, or Sir 
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Harris Nicolas would testify. The most economical method is to trans- 
cribe from print—and to cite the transcript as a MS. 
* Specimen of 7'ranslation 

“«* Mignard peignit une Magdeleine sur une toile de Rome, & Garrigue 
alla donner aussitét avis en secret au Chevalier de Clairville, qu’il devoit 
recevoir une Magdeleine du Guide, qui passoit pour un chef-d’ceuvre. 
Le Chevalier pria Garrigue de lui en faire avoir la préference, qu’il promit 
de paier. Le tableau fut vendu deux mille livres. —M. l’Abbé pz Mon- 
VILLE, 1730. 

«« This great artist (Pierre Mignard) painted a Magdalen on a canvass 
fabricated at Rome. A broker, in concert with Mignard, went to the 
Chevalier de Clairville, and told him as a secret that he was to receive 
from Italy a Magdalen of Guido, and his masterpiece. The chevalier 
caught the bait, begged the preference, and purchased the picture at a very 
high price.’-—D’I’sra ELL. 

‘This translation occurs in the article Masterly Imitators—but it is 
not a masterly imitation. Why was the name of M. Garrigue omitted ? 
He was a dealer in curiosities! Why are the words deux mille livres 
translated by a a very high price? This leaves too much to fancy. 

** Specimen of Conversion. 

«*M,. Prunts, Chanoine régulier de Chancellade en Périgord, parcou- 
roit cette Province pour faire des recherches relatives 4 une Histoire du 
Périgord qu’il avoit entreprise. Il arrive a l’ancien Chateau de Mon- 
taigne, possédé par M. le Comte de Ségur de la Roquette, pour en visiter 
les archives, s'il s’y en trouvoit. On lui montre un vieux coffre qui ren- 
fermoit des papiers condamnés depuis long-tems 4 l’oubli; on lui permet 
d’y fouiller. Il découvre le Manuscrit original des Voyages de Montaigne, 
unique probablement qui existe.’— M. DE QuERLON. 

« « A prebendary of Perigord, travelling through this province to make 
researches relative to its history, arrived at the ancient chateau of Mon- 
taigne, in possession of a descendant of this great man. He inquired for 
the archives, if there had been any. He was shown an old worm-eaten 
coffer, which had long held papers untouched by the incurious generations 
of Montaigne. Stifled in clouds of dust, he drew out the original manu- 
script of the Travels of Montaigne.’—D 'Isra&g 1. 

“ Why is the name of M. Prunis omitted ? He was a discoverer of the 
true class. Why is his literary project concealed ? It evidently led to his 
success.— Why is he ejected from the Abbey of Chancellade ? Is he made 
a Prebendary of Périgord by way of compensation? The office was a 
nonentity! There were indeed thirty-four Canons of Périgueuz. On 
what authority is it said that the chest was worm-eaten—and that M. 
Prunis was stifled in clouds of dust ?—These are curious specimens 
of embellishment !” 


Now for our author’s skill at ridicule and recrimination. 


“IT would have thanked this ‘ Honorary Professor,’ without honour, 
for the very few microscopical discoveries which he has furnished, though 
trivial minuteness adds nothing to the drift of their subjects. ‘The cor- 
rections of matter of fact in a voluminous miscellany are, however, as 
sweetmeats to the author in every edition, though it is loathsome to pick 
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them out of a filthy platter heaved to us by the hoof of a literary yahoo, 
But why my name should be thrust into almost every page of this ribald’s 
bookling, and after all I get but half-a-dozen corrections, is an affair 
which almost looks serious enough to ask, how this happened. At every 
pause of his pen the gentleman puts down my name; he hunts after my 
shadow; he pins me in a dark corner, to show me the very page my eye 
dwelt on some forty years ago; he collates my editions, he revels in pick- 
ing out one word changed for better or for worse, and finding a passage 
with inverted commas in one edition, which had been dropped in a later 
one, I am to stand a trial for a felonious intention. 

“ Indeed, this seems to be a case of critical lunacy, closely resembling 
_ that one which Dr. Robert Norris has carefully drawn up for the benefit 
of the medical literati, in the person of poor Dennis, 


Staring tremenduus with a threatening eye, 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 


‘“ The dementation of this gentleman, otherwise of regular machinery, 
a literary clock-work man, consists of an hallucination, that ‘ the author 
of Curiosities of Literature’ is that monstrous antipode to himself—‘ a 
lively writer ;’ and a convulsive harping anent ‘ the lively miscellany,’ at 
length has terminated in a melancholy monomania; for at the close of 
every one of these thirty articles, thirty times the unhappy patient ex- 
claims, ‘ Curiosities of Literature!’ The iteration of a single idea in a 
man who has nothing but facts in his head, and no ideas, evidently pro- 
duced this distressing cry of ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ thirty times over ! 

‘* Perhaps our patient is not so mad as would seem, and there may be 
a contrivance in this economy of wit, where a single idea, however 
scrubby, is put to do the services of many, like the lean valet of the miser, 
who was performing all offices in that miserable household with equal 
incapacity. But our‘ Lurdane’ may cry out with a more immortal testy 
fellow,‘Iris My HUMOUR!’ Truly the humour of a formal prig is some- 
times quaint, but when it is not even that, the prigism sinks into a caput 
mortuum, nothing remains but the torpid formality.” 


The Illustrator inscribes his separate charges by the name of 
articles, and announces the occasion and subject of each in the form 
of a succinct proposition. For example, his first article is thus put,— 
‘«« The original MS. of the Code of Justinian, discovered by J. 
D'Israeli, Esq., D. C. L. and F.S. A.” This is the manner in 
which the “ Doctor in Civil Law,” &c. has his attention first 
directed to a great blunder into which he fell when he said, — 


“ The original manuscript of Justinian’s code was discovered by the 
Pisans, accidently, when they took a city in Calabria: that vast code of 
laws had been in a manner unknown from the time of that emperor. This 
curious book was brought to Pisa; and when Pisa was taken by the Flo- 
rentines, was transferred to Florence, where it is still preserved.” 


Mr. D’Israeli’s reply to this is, that the “‘ Pandects’’ instead of 
the ‘* Codex”’ should have been the word, an error into which, had he 
been writing particularly on the laws of Justinian, it is probable he 
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would not have fallen ; but as his object was fmerely, among other 
instances, to remind the reader of the curious accidents to which 
many important works have been subject, the error scarcely needed 
to have been put forward with such parade, especially as he proceeds 
to show that his degree of ‘‘ D.C. IL.” has not been bestowed 
without some acquaintance with the Roman or Civil Law. To 
those who are in any degree conversant with the history and the 
authority of that celebrated system of jurisprudence, the following 
will be acceptable. Hear Mr. Corney again,— 


«“D'Israeli further asserts, that the laws of Justinian had been ina 
manner unknown from the timeof that emperor. Sir James Mackintosh, 
an observant student on such topics, assures us that ‘ the Roman law 
never lost its authority in the countries which formed the western em- 
pire.’ Without much inclination to dive into the histories of the Lom- 
bards, the Franks, the Visigoths, &c., I shall endeavour to establish the 
correctness of this latter statement. 

“ It should be remembered that Justinian died in 565, and that the sack 
of Amalfi took place in 1135. About the year 560 we find the validity of 
the Roman law declared by Clotaire I., king of the Franks, and about 660 
its continued validity is proved by the curious formulary of Marculfe. 
Soon after that period, Aldhelm, the father of men of letters in England, 
enumerating to Hedda, a prelate of note, the sciences which occupied his 
time in the school at Canterbury, mentions the Roman Jurisprudence. 
We shall now leave Canterbury, and recross the straits of Dover. Be- 
tween 712-44, Luitprand, king of the Lombards, a judicious legislative 
reformist, declared the exclusive validity of the Lombardic and Roman 
laws ; about a century later, Charlemagne and Louis-le-Débonnaire ex- 
pressly declared, in various capitularies, the validity of the Roman law; 
and an edict of Charles-le-Chauve, dated in 864, contains the very remark- 
able declaration, that the validity of the Roman law was never impaired 
by legislative enactment.” 


To this Mr. D’Israeli replies ; and after observing that his I]lus- 
trator and impugner must either be ignorant of what he speaks 


about, or be guilty of wilful misrepresentation, begins with some 
interrogatories :— 


“Is it possible that one who quotes ‘ Corpus Juris Civilis Amstelodami, 
1663, folio !’—* Brencmanni Historia Pandectarum’—* Digestorum Libri 
L. Florentiz, 1553,’ as authorities for! information not so rare and novel, 
that it might not have been communicated bya much simpler machinery, 
should be unaware that there is some distinction between the laws of Jus- 
tinian and ‘ the Roman law, that never lost its authority in the countries 
which formed the western empire?’ Might we ask this learned gentle 
man, who seems so irritable at my Oxford degree, whether Justinian were 
the inventor of the Roman law; whether there had not been codes of 
Roman law before the Institutes, and Code, and Pandects of Constanti- 
nople? Has Mr. Corney, who ‘ premises information for the uninitiated,’ 


ever heard of the Gregorian Code? or the Hermogenian Code? or the 
Theodosian Code ? 
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“‘ Whatever effect the discovery of the Pandects by the Pisans may have 
had on the study of the Civil Law,— admitting for the sake of argument 
that it has been exaggerated, and dismissing with Tiraboschi the old tale 
of the decree of the emperor Lothair II., abolishing all other laws in its 
favour, a tale, however, which though false, proves the sensation the MS. 
produced—one thing is very certain, that the study of the Justinian Code, 
using that word ‘ in its extended sense,’ cannot be placed higher than the 
twelfth century. What becomes then of Mr. Corney’s Clotaire I. king of 
the Franks, and the ‘ curious formulary of Marculfe ;’ to say nothing of 
Aldhelm ‘the father of men of letters in England,’ and * Hedda a prelate 
of note;’ or ‘ leaving Canterbury and recrossing the straits of Dover,’ what 
shall we say to Luitprand king of the Lombards, Charlemagne, Louis-le- 
Débonnaire, and Charles-le-Chauve to boot? They declared for ‘ the 
validity of the Roman law,’ says Mr. Corney. Who denies it? But not 
the law of Justinian. * The Roman law,’ says Mr. Hallam in his lucid 
page, following those authorities whom I could quote with as much parade 
as Mr. Corney, for they are on my shelves, did I not disdain the pedantic 
charlatanry, ‘ had been nominally preserved ever since the destruction of 
the empire; and a great portion of the inhabitants of France and Spain, 
as well as Italy, were governed by its provisions. But this was a mere 
compilation from the Theodosian Code ; which itself contained only the 
more recent laws promulgated after the establishment of Christianity, 
with some fragments from earlier collections. It was made by order of 
Alaric king of the Visigoths, about the year 500, and is frequently con- 
founded with the Theodosian Code by writers of the dark ages. The 
Code of Justinian, reduced into system after the separation of the two 
former countries from the Greek empire, never obtained any authority 
in them; nor wasit received in the part of Italy subject to the Lombards.’”’ 


We must pass over a number of Mr. Corney’s articles and pro- 
positions, with their illustrations, on account of what appears in 
them to us to be small, trifling, or erroneous criticism, in order that 
we may notice a few subjects which at least possess a literary 
interest in themselves, a thing that cannot be said to belong to 
several of his charges, unless it be to Bibliophiles and book-worms. 
What does it concern the many, whether.the “ Bayeux Tapestry” 
was the work of Matilda, the queen of William the Conqueror, or 
of persons in the employment of the chapter of Bayeux after France 
and Normandy were united? Or who but those who look upon 
inferior anecdotes like Mr. D’Israeli and his critic, as ‘ the very 
farthing-pieces of history,” cares about the controversy which the 
base “ Teston” of Henry VIII. is the occasion? To more im- 
portant matter we therefore refer. 

In the “ Curiosities,”” Mr. D’Israeli has said, ‘‘ Camoens, the 
solitary pride of Portugal, deprived of the necessaries of life, pe- 
rished in a hospital at Lisbon.” ‘‘ Solitary pride” is a restriction 
that will not be acceded to by persons deeply conversant in Lusi- 
tanian literature; but our author, who declares that this literature 
entered into his early studies, says, he spoke of Camoens as the only 
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Portuguese writer that possesses a European name. The phrase 
‘‘ perished in an hospital” is also objected to. But he vindicates 
himself; and in support of both assertions quotes the words of 
Madame de Stael, who thus expresses herself, ‘‘ the hero of Por- 
tuguese literature, the solitary one, whose glory is at once national 
and European, perished in an hospital.” 

A statement not to our mind so satisfactorily explained is made 
by our author in these terms, ‘‘ Cervantes composed the most agree- 
able book in the Spanish language during his captivity in Barbary.” 
Now, the undoubted fact is, that Don Quixote was written, and 
various other works, by Cervantes, while he resided, certainly not 
unharassed or a stranger to imprisonment, in his native country ; 
while the word composed is generally considered to be the equivalent 
of written when speaking of a book. But it is right to hear Mr. 
D’Israeli in his own behalf. 


‘In the first volume of * Curiosities of Literature,’ written half a cen- 
tury ago, when forming an article on the ‘ Imprisonment of the Learned,’ 
among many of unquestioned authority, one is thus simply stated, ‘ Cer- 
vantes composed the most agreeable book in the Spanish language during 
his captivity in Barbary.’ 

“ On this our literary Hudibras rises stiff in his stirrups with that beard 
of his, 

‘ That hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns.’ 


A careless reader of the Corneyan Art of Criticism may be startled, if he 
trusts to his eyes, by a formidable array of all the Spanish biographies of 
Cervantes one after the other in parade, with their dates, vol. and pag., 
to cannonade this sparrow ona chimney-top. Then the hypochondriacal 
critic addresses the philanthropic reader, who indeed may be shocked by 
the regular estimate that ‘ I have misled more than twenty thousand of 
my readers.’ Alas! the affair is much more serious, for that population, 
including America, France, Germany, and one of the Indies, for the West 
never print or read, by the last census exceeds, I fear, a half million. 

‘“‘ T have repeatedly detected many artful suppressions in this tricking 
‘English Bibliophile,’ but neither my readers nor myself can attend to 
such petty tricks, so that this mischievous culprit safely passes by Bride- 
well without being whipped in it. Inthe present instance, with a con- 
ceited nod, he affects to discover ‘ the history of the fiction,’ He ascribes 
it to Abbé Faydit, who furnished a second volume of the Menagiana, a 
volume which it was necessary to sift in the rigidly corrected editions of 
the learned Monnoye. In these editions, corrected * article by article, 
we still find Menage repeating in his own person this account of Cer- 
vantes, and the information was certainly true in part, fur it records that 
Cervantes had lost one hand; thus all was not fiction in that tradition. 

“ That Cervantes gave freedom to his genius during his captivity of 
five, some say eight years, at Algiers, I cannot doubt; five years without 
some effusion of his invention can only be conceived by the man who has 
none. The tale of the Captive in Don Quixote, a work by the bye which 
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Mr. Corney seems half inclined to criticise as well as the * Curiosities of 
Literature,’ has been used by one of his biographers as the author’s own 
history ; that immortal personage, Cid Hamet, seems something of acrea- 
tion of Algerine fancy ; and I often thought that two of the famed judicial 
decisions of the honest Governor of Barataria the facetious and thoughtful 
genius of Cervantes picked up among the Algerine Jews, who still in 
their Hebrew recreations love to tell a strange tale out of the Gemara. 

‘Who will doubt that Cervantes often consoled himself by the abundance 
of his genius, through this long and obscure period of his unrecorded 
days? Biographers may ascertain where works are written, but not 
where they are composed. I was guided by aright feeling, when I in- 
scribed the name of Cervantes in the catalogue of those whose imprison- 
ment did not disturb the progress of their genius.” 


Under the head of “ Literary Unions,” Mr. Corney has bestowed 
much labour to set aside our author’s doctrine that Sir Walter 
Rawleigh was much indebted to friends and learned associates in 
the composition of his celebrated ‘‘ History of the World.” We 
have not room for the whole of Mr. D’Israeli’s answer, which to us 
is quite satisfactory ; but the latter paragraphs are particularly con- 
vincing and apt. 


“ Sir Walter Rawleigh has himself acknowledged the aid of some 
‘ learned friends’ in Hebrew learning, though without naming them. The 
Lansdowne MS. I quoted, which now is described as Rawlins’ note-book, 
says, that this aid was received from Dr. Burhill, a divine valued by Sir 
Walter for his scholastical acquisitions ; or, as Oldys expresses them, ‘ his 
Mosaic and Oriental antiquities ;’ and Wood positively assures us, ‘ Sir 
Walter had his assistance in criticisms, in the reading and opening of Greek 
and Hebrew authors, when he was composing the ‘ History of the World.’ 

‘* Our hypercritic cannot deny that Sir Walter received some assistance ; 
nor can he deny that Dr. Burhill, who is fixed upon by all parties as the 

erson who rendered it, was ‘ fully qualified to afford all the assistance 
which Sir Walter Rawleigh can be conceived to have required.’ But as 
he feels that, should a part of all this disputed body of evidence prove true, 
the whole might stand unimpeached, he makes a bold attempt to maintain 
his contradictions by dislodging Dr. Burhill, and substituting an ambiguous 
personage in his place. He fixes on one Gilbert Hawthorn, a preacher, 
who, he tells us, sEEMs to have been Rawleigh’s chaplain, and who, we 
may therefore INFER, was a learned man, as Sir Walter would not make 
choice of any other. Audacious history this, for a man of facts !—for there 
may not be any here. 

“ All the recondite lore of Dr. Burhill is thus transferred to a phantom. 
And for his last shift, this historical investigator tells us, that ‘ it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Dr. Burhill had the opportunities of affording such 
assistance.’ Now, toa man exacting, in all human affairs, the pettifog- 
ging evidence of an Old Bailey solicitor, and who so often quibbles and 
cavils disingenuously, it is not in the nature of things to produce the most 
direct evidence; and yet nothing seems more easy to conceive, than that, 
during ten years of imprisonment, Sir Walter Rawleigh may have often 
consulted and corresponded with Dr. Burhill. 1 cannot accept the intan- 
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gible person of Gilbert Hawthorn, for the substantial entity of Dr. Burhill. 
I cannot, with this captious scrutineer, reject all belief in the testimony of 
honourable men, who had no motive to mislead,—whose testimony is con- 
sistent with moral probability,—and who were in no concert in preserving 
these traditions of the advantages the great historian of the world derived 
from fraternal aid. 

“ Theirs is the evidence which led me to conclude, that the great work 
of the ‘ History of the World,’ in regard to its erudition—or, in the words 
of the manuscript which I quoted on this occasion, ‘ the drudgery,’ was 
greatly alleviated by the intercourse of Sir Walter Rawleigh with friends 
so remarkably eminent for their studies. The evidence is positive, is rela- 
tive, and is probable. Wood would hardly have adopted the communica- 
tions he received without some inquiry; and Aubrey never invented a lie, 
though he might blunder at a truth; and we find the same result coming 
from opposite quarters. I did not write for the literary antiqnary when I 
gave this important history; and, indeed, among them, the chief part was 
so well known, that, I am told, some of the facts alleged were one hundred 
and fifty years old. Had they been a thousand, it would have made no dif- 
ference fur my purpose. Does truth, like wine of an hundred years old, 
become less truth so as to lose its vinous qualities? Asthe evidence stands 
before us, my authorities have been weighed to a scruple; but I do not find 
they fall short in measure. Never was this history of an extraordinary 
nature designed to depreciate—(O! the immense absurdity !)—one of the 
noblest though proudest geniuses of our country: it was given solely for 
the literary instruction it may afford.” 


Our author has set it down in his great work that Collins burnt 
his Odes ‘ before the door of his publisher.” Mr. Corney is ex- 
ceedingly lame in his article on this point, and higgles about the 
precise spot where the ignition took place, as well as seems to think 
that the sacrifice or occurrence could be of trivial importance to the 
poet. What! to the sensitive, impassioned, and unhappy Collins! 

As we have throughout the greatest part of this paper held the 
I}lustrator and Re-illustrator in couples, we shall leave them har- 
nessed in a similar style of juxtaposition, merely adding, that the 
“‘ Curiosities of Literature” is a work which is stamped for poste- 
rity,—that its circulation in foreign countries is extensive,—that at 
home it has reached a tenth edition,—and that the critical attack of 
Mr. Corney is calculated to bring it into increased repute, not 
merely because Mr. D’Israeli has been thereby provoked to enter 
the field with his impugner, and to reduce the Illustrator’s objec- 
tions and detections to an inconsiderable amount, but because the 
alleged blunders and errors are so few as to suggest the idea that a 
great literary prodigy has been produced by a living English 
writer. 

Shenstone is the theme of our remaining extracts. Mr. D’Israeli 
had said that ‘“* Four material circumstances influenced his cha- 
racter (Shenstone’s), and were productive of all his unhappiness ;” 
and gives as one of them “ the neglect he incurred in those poetical 
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studies to which he had devoted his hopes.” Upon this Mr. Corney 
comments thus,—“ In 1737, Shenstone printed, for private dis- 
tribution, a small volume of poems. In 1740, he published a 
shilling pamphlet, and in 1741 a sixpenny pamphlet—all anony- 
mously. In 1748, his name appeared as a poet, without his 
sanction. In 1755, having been pressed by Dodsley, he contributed 
tofhis Miscellany the Pastoral Ballad, Rural Inscriptions, &c. The 
ballad had been twelve years in manuscript ; and the Inscriptions 
were published at the instigation of Sir George Lyttelton. In 
1758, he contributed a further portion of his poems to the same 
Miscellany—some of which were intended to appear anonymously. 
His elegies, chiefly written in early life, were left in manuscript. 
Such is the curious evidence of his inordinate appetite for poetical 
fame !” 

We close with part of our author’s justification, and we must 
observe, were it not for the raillery and bitterness which enter into 
all his replies, we should have had unmixed pleasure in reading them, 
paying no regard to what may be the precise value of the defence, 
but because a most interesting insight is here afforded of the multi- 
plicity, the variety, and the minuteness of his investigations, as well 
as of the accuracy begotten by a passion for curious erudition. As 
a phenomenon as well as an example, Mr. D’Israeli’s history is 
worthy of earnest contemplation. 


‘* In the life of Shenstone, I found faithfully reflected to us the domestic 
life of a poet, who perpetuated his fugitive emotions, and of a votary of 
taste, who gave us a new art, painfully baffled in both pursuits by his con- 
tracted powers. The poet himself was fully aware of the psychology of 
genius—the history of his mind—for he wrote his ‘ Elegies’ ‘ as particu- 
lar incidents in life, or dispositions of mind suggested ;’ and we find him, 
on the destruction of his correspondence with an intimate friend, by the 
dull brother, a merchant, declaring, ‘ he would have given more money for 
them than it is allowable for me to mention with decency,’ because those 
letters were ‘ the history of my mind for these twenty years past.’ A 
remarkable expression, for the novel and appropriate term was not then 
introduced into the language. ‘These letters were all at once burnt together 
by—a Corner! 

« The * Elegies’ and the ‘ Letters’ of Shenstone were genuine materials 
for the illustration of the poetical character, and as such I have used them. 
My views have been confirmed by those who only can be real judges of 
such thoughts and such emotions; but this Mr. Corney, who has different 
notions of poets than poets themselves have, rejects them with contempt, 
and offers in their stead his revelations of the character of Shenstone. We 
have seen the price at which he valued the ‘ agonies’ of Collins, and he 
now informs us that the anxieties of Shenstone’s poetical life could not have 
been great, because his first poem was only ‘a shilling one,’ and his second 
a ‘ sixpenny one, and both ‘ anonymous.’ The ‘ shilling one,’ however, 
was the elaborate poem of ‘ The Choice of Hercules,’ and the ‘ sixpenny 
one,’ that fine original, ‘ The Schoolmistress.’ This Honorary Professor of 
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criticism concludes, that when poets publish ‘anonymously,’ they cannot 
have any anxiety for their future success; and that when they keep their 
elegies in manuscript, as Shenstone did, they do not desire fame. The 
querulous melancholy, the poetic temperament, which shaded the life of 
Shenstone, is now ascribed to ‘ dyspepsia, which subjects people to whine 
in their correspondence ;’ and that Syren Indolence, which Shenstone, in 
his ‘ Choice of Hercules,’ finally sided with after a dubious contest, is, in 
Mr. Corney’s view, merely that ‘indolence which accompanies debility ;’ 
and the unhappiness of the poet is only his regret at not having followed 
‘a lucrative profession, having been ‘ overcome with the rural delights of 
Harborough.’ 

“ Mr. Corney looks upon the case of Shenstone like an apothecary. One 
of the calamities of genius is the love of repose and indolence, and one of 
the evidences of genius is the preference of ‘ rural delights’ to a ‘ lucrative 
profession. Mr. Corney, though perfectly right in the outward symptoms, 
which could not well escape him, must for ever remain perfectly ignorant 


of their origin ; the truth is, that throughout he mistakes the effects for the 
cause.” 





Art. I11.—Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, the Clown. Edited by Cuar.es 
Dickens, Esq. Author of “ The Piekwick Papers,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London: Bentley. 1838. 


Tue Romans in the progress of their decline and debasement were in 
the habit of erecting monuments and writing epigrams to the memory 
of sundry classes of mean and questionable characters. Heroes, 
legislators, and scholars had to share the public ways and other 
prominent spots throughoutthe empire, and especially, the approaches 
to the Queen of Cities, with slaves, players, and clowns, so as to 
afford a pithy moral regarding the perishable and dubious nature of 
departed merit and posthumous fame. We do not mean, however, 
to insinuate that Mr. Dickens’s Memoirs of the Prince of Panto- 
mimists argues a similar declension in the modes of British thinking, 
to which we have referred in speaking of an ancient degenerated 
people ; for in an age when, by the aid of the art of printing, and 
by the universal appetite for books, no subject that can offer a peg 
upon which to hang a volume or two is allowed to remain unem- 
ployed, we do not see why the most eminent of clowns and grimacers 
should not occupy a niche in the temple of immortality which is 
reared by means that are as durable as the marble which the chisel 
has imprinted. The thousands who have witnessed the exploits and 
the infinite original resources of Grimaldi in the art of creating bursts 
of the broadest laughter in every corner of a theatre, must be pleased 
to have their recollections freshened by this record of his life ; while 
those who have not been so fortunate, and who never can arrive at 
any clear conception of his wonder-working faculties, cannot but be 
instructed as well as pleased that he, who is reported to have been 
an unrivalled foo/ on the stage, was in reality a worthy and consis- 
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tent character when off its boards, uniformly despising what was 
mean, and yet the victim of much that was base and capricious. If 
in any case when an actor’s history is recorded for the benefit and 
amusement of posterity, it be found that he was an amiable and 
honourable person, the gratification thence derived is enhanced just 
in proportion to the disadvantages under which his virtues are sup- 
posed to have flourished ; the favourable construction must become 
still more remarkable should the individual’s professional career be 
identified with the least intellectual and the least refined species of 
theatrical representation, such as the agility of limb and joint, gro- 
tesque attitudinizing, and voiceless expression. And yet Grimaldi’s 
freaks and inventions required no common measure of talent and 
genius. The fancy that must have been expended by him before 
he could discover his method of laying a table-cloth, in which pro- 
cess the hands had the least thing to do, was of itself a rare quali- 
fication ; and the very idiocy of his laugh proved him to be a wise 
fool. Then there was his song of hiccups, yawnings, and sneezings 
that showed a diversity of ideas as curious as were the mock arrange- 
ment of his motley garb. We despair, however, of conveying any 
precise notion of Joe’s whims and imitations, and therefore pass on 
to some of the circumstances that marked his not uneventful history, 
after giving it as our opinion that the Memoirs before us, which pro- 
fess to be little more than an autobiography, might have been 
rendered still more piquant and illustrative had the editor exhibited 
a sufficient sympathy with the humour of his subject. We are too 
often reminded of the author of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” when the 
matchless Clown should be put first. 

Grimaldi like many other eminent persons derived from his pre- 
decessors some of his remarkable attributes. It appears that his 
Grandfather was so celebrated as a dancer and for the strength of 
his nether limbs, that he was known by the Italian and French public 
by the title of “Iron Legs.” Then Joe’s immediate ancestor, who 
came to England in 1760, and acted as dentist to Queen Charlotte, 
was so fond of saltating, that he was appointed ballet-master at 
Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells. How the hero of these Memoirs 
could in such circumstances be without the family propensity it is 
not very easy to imagine. Still the reader would hardly expect to 
find him figuring on the stage before he had completed his second 
year. Yet in 1781, and while he had not exceeded the tender 
age mentioned, he performed the part of the little Clown in the 
Pantomime of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ so well, that he was immediately 
engaged at a salary of fifteen shillings per week. 

If Joe possessed an innate and hereditary talent for the Clown’s 
art, his father seems to have left no means untried that were likely 
to ripen his capacities. ‘The elder Grimaldi seems indeed to have 
been a severe and uncommonly strict tutor. There were many 
hopeful points to be cultivated, such as sallies of fun that sometimes 
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took the shape of disobedience to parental authority, or of a forget- 
fulness of strict injunctions, which one might have feared would 
grow up into more serious roguishness. But be it known to the 
honour of our hero, that, except when within the walls of a theatre, 
he seems to have been one of the most regular, harmless, and single- 
minded creatures that ever breathed ; nay, that he who was up to 
all manner of pranks when on the stage, pocket-picking and the like, 
after such a dextrous fashion as threw the whole audience into con- 
vulsions of laughter, was in reality the victim frequently of the 
grossest Impositions. 

Having alluded to the severe training to which our hero was sub- 
jected in his early days, and to the amusement which the clever 
child would sometimes create behind the scenes, we cannot do better 


than quote the following passage. Our readers are to bear in mind 
that Joe’s father found it necessary to plant him in a particular 


corner of the green-room, with a notice that, if he ventured to move 
from it till called for, it would be at his peril. 


«“ Venture to move however he did, for no sooner would the father dis- 
appear, than all the cries and tears of the boy would disappear too; and 
with many of those winks and grins, which afterwards became so popular, 
he would recommence his pantomime with greater vigour than ever; in- 
deed, nothing could ever stop him, but the cry of ‘Joe! Joe here’s your 
father!’ upon which the boy would dart back into the old corner, and 
begin crying again, as if he had never left off. 

‘‘This became quite a regular amusement in the course of time, and 
whether the father was coming or not, the caution used tu be given for the 
mere pleasure of seeing ‘ Joe’ run back to his corner ; this ‘Joe’ very soon 
discovered, and, often confounding the warning with the joke, received 
more severe beatings than before, from him whom he very properly 
describes in his manuscript as his ‘severe but excellent parent.’ On one 
of these occasions, when he was dressed for his favourite part of the little 
clown in Robinson Crusoe, with his face painted in exact imitation of 
his father’s, which appears to have been part of the fun of the scene, the 
old gentleman brought him into the green-room, and, pl cing him in his 
usual solitary corner, gave him strict directions not to stir ap inch, on pain 
of being thrashed, and left him. 

“The Earl of Derby, who was at that time in the habit of trequenting 
the green-rocom, happened to walk in at the moment, and seeing a lone- 
some-looking little boy dressed and painted after a manner vely incon- 
sistent with his solitary air, good-naturedly called him towards him. 

** Hollo! here, my boy, come here!’ said the Earl. 

‘* Joe made a wonderful and astonishing face, but remained where he 
was. The Earl laughed heartily, and looked round for an explanation. 

“*He dare not move!’ explained Miss Farren, to whom his lordship 
was then much attached, and whom he afterwards married, ‘ his father 
will beat him if he does.’ 

“«Indeed,’ said his lordship. At which Joe, by way of confirmation, 
made another face more extraordinary than his former contortions. 
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“ *] think,’ said his lordship, laughing again, ‘the boy is not quite so 
much afraid of his father as you suppose. Come here, sir!’ 

‘With this, he held up half-a-crown, and the child, perfectly well 
knowing the value of money, darted from his corner, seized it with pan- 
tomimic suddenness, and was darting back again, when the Earl caught 
him by the arm. 

“* Here Joe!’ said the Earl, ‘ take off your wig and throw it in the fire, 
and here’s another half-crown for you.’ 

‘‘No sooner said than done. Off came the wig—into the fire it went; 
a roar of laughter arose ; the child capered about with a half-crown in each 
hand ; the Earl, alarmed for the consequences to the boy, busied himself 
to extricate the wig with the tongs and poker ; and the father, in full dress 
for the Shipwrecked Mariner, rushed into the room at the same moment, 
It was luckily for ‘ Little Joe’ that Lord Derby promptly and humanely 
interfered, or it is exceedingly probable that his father would have pre- 
vented any chance of Ais being buried alive at all events, by killing him 
outright.” 


It is natural to look chiefly for what is Jaughter-moving in the 
records of a Clown’s life; and yet, though there is abundance of 
such matter in these Memoirs so long as one neither reflects con- 
cerning the past nor the future, there is a good deal of seriousness 
and pathos in other parts of the work, not to dwell upon the fact that 
the actor who taxes his powers to amuse others very generally expe- 
riences no amusement himself. Grimaldi’s domestic as well as public 
history was one in which a considerable amount of vicissitude found 
scope. Tor instance, not long after his father’s death he marries 
Miss Hughes, the daughter of a proprietor of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, to whom he was passionately devoted, but whom he lost in 
less than a twelvemonth, an event which seems to have almost un- 
seated his reason. One of the most touching circumstances connected 
with this calamity was that the widower found himself obliged 
nightly to act the most whimsical and laughable parts when his 
heart was in reality steeped in anguish. 

His career was even distinguished by some occurrences which 
have more of the character of romance about them than one would 
expect to meet with in real life. One of these was the sudden 
appearance of a brother after fourteen years’ absence, who at sea 
had amassed plenty of money ; and his no less sudden final depar- 
ture never more to be heard of. The interview with Joe took place 
in a theatre, and was brief. There is, however, too much reason to 
suspect that assassination overtook the young man soon after leaving 
the play-house with the intent of proceeding to his mother’s. The 
innocent manner too in which our hero became associated with a 
gang of notorious thieves is quite marvellous ; nor can his finding at 
one time in the street five hundred and ninety-nine pounds sterling 
be regarded in any other light than as a most remarkable wind-fall, 
which, together with Joe’s metropolitan salaries, his splendid benefits 
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and successful provincial trips, might have made him a very rich man, 
had it not been the facility with which he was imposed upon by the 
designing. 

Grimaldi’s fame seems never to have reached its climax till he 
appeared in ‘‘ Mother Goose,” a Pantomime which was produced 
in 1806; and to afford some idea of his wonderful achievements in 
this and other pieces we quote the account of what happened on one 
occasion. 


“In the July of this year, a very extraordinary circumstance occurred 
at Sadler’s Wells, which was the great topic of conversation in the neigh- 
bourhood for some time afterwards. It happened thus :— 

‘Captain George Harris, of the Royal Navy (who was related to the 
Mr. Harris of Covent Garden, and with whom Grimaldi was slightly 
acquainted,) had recently returned to England after a long voyage. The 
crew being paid off, many of the men followed their commander up to 
London, and proceeded to enjoy themselves after the usual fashion of 
sailors. Sadler’s Wells was at that time a famous place of resort with the 
blue-jackets: the gallery being sometimes almost solely occupied by sea- 
men and their female companions. A large body of Captain Harris's 
men resorted hither one night, and amongst them a man who was deaf and 
dumb, and had been so for many years. This man was placed by his ship- 
mates in the front row of the gallery. Grimaldi was in great force that 
night, and, although the audience were in one roar of laughter, nobody 
appeared to enjoy his fun and humour more than this poor fellow. His 
companions, good-naturedly, took a good deal of notice of him, and one of 
them, who talked very well with his fingers, inquired how he liked the 
entertainments ; to which the deaf-and-dumb man replied, through the 
same medium, and with various gestures of great delight, that he had 
never seen anything half so comical before. 

“ As the scene progressed, Grimaldi’s tricks and jokes became still more 
irresistible; and at length, after a violent peal of laughter and applause 
which quite shook the theatre, and in which the dumb man joined most 
heartily, he suddenly turned to his mate, who sat next him, and cried out 
with much glee, ‘ What a d—d funny fellow! ’ 

““* Why, Jack,’ shouted the other man, starting back with great sur- 
prise, ‘can you speak ? ” 

““* Speak!’ returned the other ; ‘ay, that I can, and hear too.’ 

“Upon this, the whole party of course gave three vehement cheers, and 
at the conclusion of the piece adjourned in a great procession to the ‘ Sir 
Hugh Middleton,’ hard by, with the recovered man elevated on the 
Shoulders of half a dozen friends in the centre. A crowd of people quickly 
assembled round the door, and great excitement and curiosity were occa- 
sioned as the intelligence ran from mouth to mouth, that a deaf-and-dumb 


man had come to speak and hear, all owing to the cleverness of Joey 
Grimaldi.” 


There never was a more popular actor than Joe Grimaldi; nor 
was his popularity confined to the frequenters of the galleries but 
Was equally great in the dress boxes. Nor was this entirely owing 
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to his matchless talent for pantomimic fun. His character in private 
life, his independent spirit, and his gentlemanly manners the moment 
he laid his Clownship aside, all contributed to his celebrity. Even 
in his most whimsical performances there was an absence of ever 
thing like vulgarity. But never did one perceive the strength of his 
manly character more nicely or forcibly than when in his grotesque 
garments he would address a theatrical audience, as was frequently 
his practice, when any apology or explanation might be necessary, 
such as in the case of the sudden illness of a performer, or other 
mishap. We have already made some allusion to a certain band of 
blackguards with whom our hero became in some measure acquainted. 
The name of one of those fellows was Mackintosh, who, when tried 
for a burglary, was acquitted through an a/zbz sworn to by Grimaldi. 
The circumstances connected with his testimony afford an opportu- 
nity for Mr. Dickens paying a well-merited compliment to the man- 
ner in which the Clown could bear himself, that manner evincing a 
just respect for himself as well as a judicious demeanour to those 
with whom he happened to be brought into contact. 


‘‘In the month of August following this circumstance, Grimaldi 
received a subpoena to attend the trial of Mackintosh at Stafford. He 
immediately gave notice to the manager of Sadler’s Wells that he was 
compelled to absent himself fur a few days, and Bradbury of the Circus 
was engaged to supply his place. Mr. Harmer and himself went down 
together ; and on the day following their arrival, a true bill having been 
found against Mackintosh by the grand jury, the trialcameon. Grimaldi 
forgets the name of the prosecutor’s counsel, and regrets the circumstance 
very much, observing, that the lengthened notice which he bestowed upon 
him ought to have impressed his name on his memory. If this notice were 
flattering on account of its length, it certainly was not so in any other 
respect, inasmuch as the gentleman in question, in the exercise of that 
licence which many practitioners unaccustomed to briefs assume, was 
pleased to designate the principal witness for the prisoner—to wit, Mr. 
Joseph Grimaldi—as a common player; a mountebank stroller; a man 
reared in, and ever accustomed to, vice in its most repulsive and degrading 
forms; a man who was necessarily a systematic liar ; and, in fine, a man 
upon whose word or oath no thinking person could place any reliance. 
During this exordium, and pending the logical deductions of the ingenious 
gentleman whose name is unhappily lost to his country, the prisoner eyed 
his witness with intense anxiety; fearing, no doubt, that in his exami- 
nation, either by angry words, or by attempting to retort on the counsel, 
or by volunteering jukes, or by secking revenge upon himself, against 
whom he had such just ground uf complaint, he might pass the rope round 
his neck instead of serving his cause. But his fears were needless. His 
witness had gone there to discharge what he considered a sulemn duty, 
and, apart from all personal considerations, to give his honest testimony 
in a case involving a man’s life and death. He went there, of course, 
prepared to give his evidence in the manner best befitting himself and the 
uccasion ; and, if he wanted any additional incentive to caution and cool: 
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ness, he would have found it in the taunts of the opposing counsel, which 
naturally made him desirous to shew, by his behaviour, that the same man 
who could play the clown upon a public stage could conduct himself with 
perfect propriety as a private individual; in the same way as many young 
gentlemen, who are offensive in wigs, become harmless and obscure in 
social life.” 


Joe’s philosophy and firmness were of a superior order, as many 
incidents testified. We find him even sustaining his part when 
playing the character of a robber, after a pistol which he carried in 
his boot had gone off and severely wounded his leg, rather than mar 
the scene in which he took part. An anecdote of this kind could 
never fail of securing for the unrivalled Clown the universal admira- 
tion of the English. Lord Byron was amongst the number of his 
friends, as the following particulars testify :— 


« At this time he repeatedly met with Lord Byron, not only at Covent 
Garden, but at various private parties to which he was invited ; and even- 
tually they became very good friends. Lord Byron was, as all the world 
knows, an eccentric man, and he loses nothing of the character in Grimaldi's 
hands. 

‘* Sometimes, he says, his lordship appeared lost in deep melancholy, and 
when that was the case, really looked the picture of despair, for his face 
was highly capable of expressing profound grief; at other times he was 
very lively, chatting with great spirit and vivacity ; and then occasionally 
he would be a complete fop, exhibiting his white hands and teeth with 
an almost ludicrous degree of affectation. But whether ‘grave or yay, 
lively or severe,’ his bitter biting sarcasm never was omitted or forgotten. 

“Tt never fell to Grimaldi’s lot to hear any person say such severe things 
as Byron accustomed himself to utter, and they tended not a little to increase 
the awe with which, upon their first interview, he had been predisposed to 
regard him. As to Grimaldi himself, Byron invariably acted towards him 
with much condescension and good humour, frequently conversing with him 
for hours together; and when the business of the evening called him away, 
he would wait at the ‘ wings’ for him, and as soon as he came off the stage, 
recommence the conversation where it had been broken off. Grimaldi 
rarely contradicted him, fearing to draw down upon himself the sarcasms 
which he constantly heard fulminated against others ; and when they spoke 
on subjects with Byron’s opinions upon which he was unacquainted, he 
cautiously endeavoured to ascertain them before he ventured to give his own, 
fearing, as he felt so very warmly upon most questions, that he might 
chance to dissent from him upon one in which he took great interest. 

‘Before Lord Byron left England upon the expedition whence he was 
destined to return no more, he presented Grimaldi, as a token, he said, of 
his regard, with a valuable silver snuff-box, around which was the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ The gift of Lord Byron to Joseph Grimaldi.’ It was of course pre- 
served with the most scrupulous care, and valued more highly than any 
article in his possession. It is but an act of justice to both parties to say, 
that Lord Byron always treated him with the greatest liberality. In 1808, 
when he saw him act for the first time, he sent a message to his residence, 
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requesting that he would always forward to him one box-ticket whenever 
he took a benefit. This he regularly did, and in return invariably received 


on the following day a five-pound note.” 


Grimaldi’s profession required great bodily exertion ; and there 
are grounds for supposing that it made sad inroads upon his consti- 
tution before he was an old man. How few of those who could not 
contain their laughter were aware of the agony he endured when at 
times ministering to their amusement, may be gathered from what 


we now quote. 


«In this piece, which came out on the 22nd of March 1823, Grimaldi 
played a prominent character; but even during the earlier nights of its 
very successful representation, he could scarcely struggle through his part. 
His frame was weak and debilitated, his joints were stiff, and his muscles 
relaxed ; every effort he made was followed by cramps and spasms of the 
most agonising nature. Men were obliged to be kept waiting at the side- 
scenes, who caught him in their arms when he staggered from the stage, 
and supported him, while others chafed his limbs—which was obliged to 
be incessantly done until he was called for the next scene, or he could not 
have appeared again. Every time he came off, his sinews were gathered 
up into huge knots, by the cramps that followed his exertions, which could 
only be reduced by violent rubbing, and even that frequently failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. The spectators, who were convulsed with laughter 
while he was on the stage, little thought that while their applause was 
resounding through the house, he was suffering the most excruciating and 
horrible pains. But so it was until the twenty-fourth night of the piece, 
when he had no alternative, in consequence of his intense sufferings, but 
to throw up the part.” 


Grimaldi had a son whose early promise was sadly blighted by a 
career of recklessness and dissipation. ‘The death of this young man, 
and its effects upon the father, are touchingly commemorated. We 
pass on, however, to our hero’s own decease, an event which was 
unexpected at the time both by his friends and himself; although 
he had lived long enough and secured a sufficiency of fame to obtain 
for his Memoirs a place in every theatrical library. 


** Grimaldi died on the 3lst of May, 1857, having survived the comple- 
tion of the last chapter of his biography just five months, during which his 
health had considerably improved, although his bodily energies and physical 
powers had remained in the same state of hopeless prostration. Having 
gradually recovered the effects of the severe mental shocks which had 
crowded upon him in his decline, he had regained his habitual serenity and 
cheerfulness, and appeared likely to live, and even to enjoy life—incompa- 
tible with all enjoyments as his condition would seem to have been—for 
many years. He had no other wish than to be happy in the society of bis 
old friends; and uttered no other complaint than that, in their absence, he 
sometimes found his solitude heavy and irksome. He looked forward to 
the publication of his manuscript with an anxiety which it is impossible to 
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describe, and imagined that the day on which he exhibited it in a complete 
form to his friends, would be the proudest of his life. 

‘He was destined never to experience this harmless gratification ; the 
sudden dissolution which deprived him of it, mercifully released him from 
all the pains and sufferings which could not fail to have been, sooner or 
later, the attendants upon that state of death in life to which he had been 
untimely reduced. 

“It had been Grimaldi’s habit for some time previous to his death to 
spend a portion of each evening at a tavern hard by, where the society of a 
few respectable persons, resident in the neighbourhood, in some measure 
compensated him for the many long hours he spent by his lonely fireside. 
Utterly bereft of the use of his limbs, he used to be carried backwards and 
forwards (he had only a few doors to go) on the shoulders of a man. 

“On the night of his death, he was carried home in the usual manner, 
and cheerfully bidding his companion good night, observed that he should 
be ready for him on the morrow at the customary time. He had not long 
been in bed when his housekeeper, fancying she heard a noise in his room, 
hurried down, but all was quiet : she went in again, later in the night, and 
found him dead. ‘The body was cold, for he had been dead some hours.” 





Art. 1V.—History of the King’s German Legion. By Nortu Lupiow 
Beamisna. Vol.2. London: T.& W. Boone. 1837. 

Tuis is the second and concluding volume of the History of the 

achievements of a very distinguished corps. The first volume 


appeared two years since, and the delay in the appearance of the - 


second has been occasioned by the length of time occupied in the 
investigation of documents and details ; and certainly, to judge 
from the mass of materials collected together in the present volume, 
we must admit that the industry of the laborious compiler has had 
full and sufficient room for exercise, although we are inclined to be 
rather sceptical on the point of the utility of its application. Besides 
a detailed account of the parts taken by the Legion in the several 
campaigns from 1811 until its final disbandment, we have plans of 
sieges, general orders, lists of killed and wounded, lists of officers 
with their periods of service, and a separate account of the most 
gallant feats performed by the privates of the several regiments ; 
all that is wanting is, portraits of the heroes, and short accounts 
of their births, marriages, and deaths, to complete our knowledge 
of them. 

The legion sprung directly from the electoral army which was 
dissolved at Lauenburg in 1803. The most valuable relics of that 
corps entered the service of the British Government, when the 
French had overrun their country, and, by a long and continuous 
course of gallant bearing, won for themselves a high degree of re- 
nown, and materially contributed to the glorious triumph which 
restored them to their country and their homes. 

The first affair of importance in which we find the legion engaged 
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is the action on the heights of E] Bodon, in September, 1811. This 
position was held by five weak squadrons of Victor Alten’s brigade, 
numbering about 340 horses, a battalion of the fifth regiment under 


Major Ridge, and two batteries of Portuguese artillery under Major 
Victor Von Arentschild. 


‘* The ground is a rocky ridge, intersected by stony defiles, and on the 
right of this chain, where the crest of a gentle declivity offered a favour- 
able position, Arentschild’s guns were placed, supported by the fifth regi- 
ment; two squadrons of the hussars under captains Poten and Bergmann 
occupied the high road in the centre ; in rear of these stood two squadrons 
of the eleventh, and the remaining s squadron of hussars under captain von 
Gruben, lay in a small hollow of the ground upon the left. 

‘‘ This small body of troops was supported in the rear by the twenty- 
first Portuguese, the seventy-seventh British, and the remainder of the 
third division, but the greater part of the regiments and brigades were at 
too great a distance to admit of their affording any immediate assistance 
to the troops in advance. 

“ Upwards of two thousand French cavalry led by Montbrun in person, 
and followed by infantry and artillery, moved rapidly in three columns 
upon the allied position. The centre horsemen, taking the high road, 
came on with all the confidence which their numerical superiurity inspired, 
direct against the advanced squadron of hussars commanded by Ernest 
Poten. To have awaited their charge would have been destruction to the 
German squadron, and Poten, with that firmness and intrepidity which is 
so often found an overmatch for physical force, allowing the enemy to 
come within fifty paces of his front, dashed suddenly against the head of 
the column, and drove it upon the rear. Bergmann immediately brought 
forward his squadron to foilow up the attack, and both uniting in vigor- 
ous charges against the dense mass, forced down the enemy to a conside- 
rable distance, crowding the French horsemen upon each other, and rolling 
up the whole in the greatest confusion. 

“While the hussars were thus engaged with the enemy’s centre, the 
left column had attacked the Portuguese batteries, and the right column 
the squadron of captain von Gruben. Arentschild met the assailants with 
showers of grape, and his artillery men stoutly maintained their fire; but 
Montbrun’s horsemen, forcing onward, cut down one-half of these brave 
fellows at their guns, and two pieces fell into possession of the enemy. 
Their triumph was, however, short, for the fifth regiment, led on by the 
intrepid major Ridge, advanced in line and attacked the cavalry! Pouring 
a murderous fire upon the French squadrons, they then charged them with 
the bayonet, and forcing the astonished horsemen down the hill, retook 
the guns, and now joined by the seventy-seventh regiment, led them to 
the rear in safety, 

‘‘Gruben’s squadron repelled the attack of the enemy’s right column, 
and the British dragoons nobly supported their German comrades in the 
centre, but fresh masses of Montbrun’s horsemen, with many a chivalrous 
officer in front, continued to issue from the broken colums, and to demand 
new exertions from the allied squadrons. The combat now became gene- 
ral throughout the whole line. Quickly rallying after each charge, 
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Alten’s little force dashed again and again upon the opposing columns, 
and men and horses fell thick upon the heights. ‘Thus the action con- 
tinued fur several hours. Poten had lost his right arm; Bergmann had 
received a mortal wound; forty-four non-commissioned oficers and 
soldiers, and fifty-two horses of the German squadrons, alone lay stretched 
upon the field, and the British dragoons had suffered in equal proportion ; 
but still, rallying behind the infantry squares, the undaunted horsemen 
maintained a bold front, and notwithstanding the immense superiority of 
the enemy, would have held their ground, had not Lord Wellington, see- 
ing that the combat would become still more unequal by the arrival of the 
enemy’s infantry before the British reinforcements could come up, ordered 
the troops to withdraw. 

« It was three o’clock before the retrogade movement was commenced, 
and it proceeded in the greatest possible order, the infantry marching in 
square, supported by Alten’s squadrons and Arentschild’s artillery. The 
French cavalry rode fiercely towards the British square which formed the 
rear guard ; but this composed of the two weak battalions, of the fifth and 
seventy-seventh regiments, met the threatened onset with firmness. The 
French horsemen charged with furious valour, riding up boldly to the 
bayonets, and menacing, at the same time, three faces of the square, but 
the intrepid battalions received them with all the confidence of British 
infantry, and pouring a well-directed fire among the venturous troopers, 
as they approached, the horsemen turned and the battalions remained 
unbroken. 

“The remaining brigades of the division at length came up, and the 
whole retreated across the plain. The French cavalry followed, swarming 
around the columns in retreat, and a quick fire from their artillery swept 
the British ranks, but undismayed, the steady soldiers retained their invin- 
cible formation, and thus traversing an open country of nearly six miles 
in extent, while their dead and wounded comrades fell fast before the 
cannon fire, they reached, about four o'clock, the intrenched position of 
Guinaldo. 

“I'he French are supposed to have lost nearly one thousand men in this 
combat, and fifteen or twenty officers of cavalry, who had been gallantly 
conspicuous in leading their squadrons to the charge, are stated to have 
fallen before the allied troops. 

‘In a general order issued by Lord Wellington, on the 2nd October, 
the attent:on of the whole army was directed to the conduct of the troops 
which had been engaged at El Bodon, as affording * a memorable example 
of what can be effected by steadiness, discipline and confidence.’ ‘It is 
impossible,’ says the British commander, ‘that any troops can at any 
time be exposed to the attack of numbers relatively greater than those 
which attacked the troops under major-general Colville, and major-general 
Alten on the 24th of September, and the Commander of the forces recom- 
mends the conduct of these troops to the particular attention of the officers 


and soldiers of the army, as an example to be followed in all such circum- 
stances.’ ” 


In January, 1812, the British invested Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 
thirteenth, Lord Wellington received information which led him to 
believe that Marmont would arrive to its relief before the approaches 
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could be regularly formed, and having ascertained that it was prac- 
ticable to form a breach from the first parallel, he decided upon 
immediately opening from thence on the body of the place. 


‘The fortified convent of Santa Cruz, in which the garrison main- 
tained a strong guard, commanded the spot to which it was proposed to 
bring the right of the second parallel, and the possession of it became, 
therefore, indispensable to further proceedings. ‘Che post was ordered to 
be stormed; and for this purpose, three hundred men, composed of the 
corps of skirmishers and detachments of the line battalions of the legion, 
with one company of the sixtieth; the whole under the command of 
captain la Roche de Stackenfels of the first line battalion of the legion, 
were ordered to make the assault, on the evening of the thirteenth. 
Under a heavy fire from the fortress, the advance, consisting of the 
skirmishers of the first line battalion under lieutenant Charles von Holle, 
forced the palisades by which the convent was surrounded, and, appear- 
ing unexpectedly in the place, surprised the defenders, who fled, leaving 


behind their arms, baggage and accoutrements. 
*“ On this occasion, three men were killed, and lieutenant Lewis von 


Witte and thirty-four men of the legion were wounded; and on the 
following day lieutenant Hiineeken, a fine young officer of the first line 
battalion, had the misfortune, when employed in the trenches, to lose both 
legs by a shell, and was further obliged to suffer amputation.” 


Several officers of artillery and engineers of the legion were actually 
engaged in this siege. 

On the 6th of May, Major-General Victor Von Alten was pro- 
moted from the command of the light brigade of the legion to that 
of the distinguished light division, vacant by the death of the gallant 
Crawford. This selection of their chief for so important a duty, 
seems to have been highly gratifying to the German troops. 

Marmont having moved up his army to the support of the forts, 
on the afternoon of the 20th, Alten’s brigade was driven from the 
villages Morisco and Castellanos with some loss. On the 2lst, the 
French General established an infantry post upon a hill in front of 
Morisco, commanding the right of the allied position. A detach- 
ment of two companies of the legion under Captains Frederick and 
Christian Wynecken, a troop of the first dragoons and another of 
the hussars, attacked the position in front and flank, and brilliantly 
carried it in full view of both armies. 


“But Marmont, had, on this day, been considerably reinforced, and 
soon a fresh battalion came forth from the village, supported by a troop 
of cavalry, and sought to regain the post. The eleventh quickly disposed 
of the enemy’s horsemen, who, in their hurry to avoid the British charge, 
actually cleared a ditch; but their infantry too far out-numbered the 
legion detachment to admit of a successful resistance, and Alten directed 
them to withdraw. In this movement they experienced some loss; the 
troop of hussars now charged the French battalion in flank, but was 
unable to prevent it from occupying the hill, | 
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“Jt was already ten o’clock, and Wellington, who had been a witness 
of what had occurred, immediately ordered up the whole of the seventh 
division. ‘These marching straight upon the hill, with the legion and 
Brunswick light infantry on their flank, soon caused the intruders to 
retire to the village. Here, however, a skirmishing fire was kept up for 
some time by the enemy’s riflemen, and captain von Reiche, of the 
Brunswickers, who commanded the German skirmishers, was mortally 
wounded. The entire casualties of the legion in the affair, were three 
men killed, captain Frederick Wynecken, lieutenants Lemmers and 
M‘Glashen, and seventeen men wounded, the officers severely; and 
several men and horses of the hussars wounded.” 

Soon after this affair Victor Alten, having advanced in front of 
his brigade to reconnoitre the movements of the enemy, received a 
ball which brought him from his horse, and the command devolved 
on Lieutenant-Colonel Von Arentschild. A brilliant achievement 
of this brigade is noticed in the despatch of Lord Wellington, in 
giving an account of the general action of Salamanca; but by a 
strange error, the fourteenth dragoons receive the credit due to the 
German hussars. 

The deep ravine of the Zurguen covered the advance of the 3rd 
division with D’Urban’s and Arentschild’s horsemen. The cavalry 
marched along the left bank of the ravine until they reached the 
heights occupied by the enemies advanced left flank. Here the 
French infantry made a determined resistance, and six squadrons 
of their cavalry stood boldly behind a ravine prepared to oppose 
Arentschild’s brigade. 


“ The ravine was deep; its opposite bank rose extremely high, and the 
difficulty uf passing a body of cavalry across it, in front of an enemy, was 
manifest. Arentschild, however, did not hesitate to make his dispositions 
for the charge, and directing Gruben to file the hussars across from the 
centre of squadrons, he followed with two squadrons of the fourteenth as 
reserve. ‘Lhe hussars were quickly formed on the other side, and 
charging, completely broke the enemy’s line, but lo! a second line 
appeared advancing to the support of the first, and the hussars were, in 
their turn, obliged to give way. Their situation became now critical ; 
for the deep ravine was in their front, and a superior force of the enemy 
close at their heels, with every prospect of precipitating them into the 
hollow. The intelligence and presence of mind of the officers, however, 
saved the regiment. Galloping forward at full speed before their 
retreating troops, to the edge of the ravine, they there faced about and 
sought to reform the scattered squadrons. The dispersed horsemen 
instantly obeyed the rallying call of the bugle ;—a connected body was 
soon brought together; and the brigade dashing forward with a united 
impulse, drove back their astonished opponents. 


Passing over Badajos, Miravate, and Ragusa, we find the legion 
doing notable service at Salamanca. On the 13th of June, the 
army passed the Agueda, and on the 16th reached the Valmusca, 
Six miles from Salamanca. Victor Alten’s brigade of cavalry, which 
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formed the advanced guard, drove the French horsemen before them 
up to the forts, and made a few prisoners. ‘The enemy evacuating 
Salamanca in the night, the forts were invested by the 6th division 
under General Clinton. Some checks having occurred in the con- 
struction of a battery against San Vincent, on the morning of the 
eighteenth, the light brigade of the legion were ordered at the par- 
ticular request of General Clinton to take the duties of the picquets 
and firing parties. ‘Three hundred men under the command of Cap- 
tains Bautenberg and Holtzermann were posted among the ruins, 
and these, by a continued and well-directed fire throughout the 
night, almost silenced the defenders by the following morning. 
The effective service thus rendered by the German troops procured 
them the thanks of Brigadier Bowes who commanded in the trenches. 

In the attack on the enemy's right wing, extending on the high 
ridge looking down upon the allied line, which decided this memo- 
rable battle, Sympher’s artillery and the line battalions of the legion 
were much distinguished. 

But the combat at Garcia Hernandez was signalized by the most 
dashing charge of the German cavalry, recorded from that period 
to the close of the campaign. 


“The French infantry and artillery being, at first, concealed by the 
inequalities of the ground, the brigades were ordered by Lord Wellington 
to attack the cavalry, and their pace was accordingly increased to a gallop. 
The German regiments, confined by the narrowness of the valley, had 
been unable during their progress through it, to move upon a larger front 
than sections of threes, and now, being in echelon of squadrons, they 
attempted to form a line upon the first squadron without halting. Hurried 
forward, however, by the excitement of the moment, the leading squadron 
of the first regiment under captain von Hattorf—having also in front, 
general Bock; the field officers of the regiment, and lieutenant-colonel 
May, of the English artillerv, who brought the order from Lord Welling- 
ton—dashed on without waiting for the remaining squadrons, and made 
straight for the enemy’s cavalry. 

“The left wing of the French horsemen retired from the charge of 
Anson’s brigade, and those in front went about on the approach of 
Hattorf’s squadron ; but in the pursuit the flank of the squadron became 
exposed to the fire of the infantry on the heights, by which colonel May 
and several men and horses were wounded, and the pursuit was discon- 
tinued. 

“ Captain Gustavus von der Decken, who commanded the third or left 
squadron of the regiment, seeing that if he advanced according to the 
order given, his flank would be exposed to the fire of a dense infautry 
square, formed the daring resolution of attacking it with his single 
squadron. 

‘* This square stood on the lower slope of the heights, and obedient to 
the signal of their chief, the German troopers advanced against it with 
order and determination, while a deafening peal of musquetry from the 
enemy greeted their approach. Arrived within a hundred yards of the 
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point of attack, the gallant squadron officer, struck by a ball in the knee, 
fell mortally wounded, and lieutenant von Voss, with several men and 
horses, were killed ; but instantly, captain von Ulsar Gleichen, who com- 
manded the left troop, dashing forward, placed himself at the head of the 
squadron, and re-animating his followers by words and example, while 
another shower of bullets carried destruction among their ranks, the in- 
trepid soldiers forced onward, and bringing up their right flank, appeared 
before the enemy's bayonets on two sides of the square. 

« The two front ranks, kneeling, presented a double row of deadly steel, 
while in rear of these, the steady musquets of four standing ranks were 
levelled at the devoted horsemen. At this critical moment, when the 
sword was about to be matched against the fire-lock, and the chivalrous 
horsemen against the firm foot soldier—when victory hung yet in equal 
scales—an accidental shot from the kneeling ranks, which killing a horse, 
caused it and the rider to fall upon the bayonets—gave the triumph to the 
dragoons ! 

« For a path was now opened, and the impatient troopers rushing in 
amid the blazing fire, while men and horses fell fast before the musquets 
of the French infantry, their firm formation was destroyed, and the whole 
battalion were either cut down or taken prisoners. 

“ Captain von Reitzenstein, who commanded the second squadron, see- 
ing the success which had attended the daring onset of his comrades on 
the left, and being also impeded in his forward movement by the difficul- 
ties of the ground, decided upon following up the discomfiture of the in- 
fantry, and attempting the second square, which stood on the edge of the 
heights. He was received with a steady and destructive fire, by which 
lieutenant Heugel was killed, and lieutenant Tappe severely wounded ; 
but the moral force of the French infantry had been shaken by the fearful 
overthrow which they had just witnessed, and some timid individuals 
leaving their ranks, Reitzenstein rushed in with his ready followers ; the 
square broke, and the greater part of the battalion was cut down or 
captured. 

“ A third square was instantly formed by those few who had escaped 
from destruction, and some cavalry came to their support. Against these 
captain Baron Marschalck led the third squadron of the second regiment, 
and, being joined by the left troop of the second squadron under lieute- 
nant Fumetty, charged and dispersed the enemy’s cavalry ; then riding 
boldly at the infantry, broke and completely overthrew them. 

“The wreck of the routed battalions now rallied and attempted to make 
a stand on a rising ground near the high road to Peneranda, where they 
again formed a connected body. Marschalck and Fumetty led their 
troopers a second time to the charge, but their little force had become too 
much reduced, and the horses were too fatigued to admit of any impression 
being made upon the enemy. The French received the attack as well 
with a heavy fire as with a shower of stones, to which they now had 
recourse ; captain von Ulsar was killed, lieutenant Fumetty was wounded, 
and several men and horses were struck down. No farther attempt was 
made by the dragoons, and the enemy resumed their retreat. 

“The loss of the German brigade in this brilliant combat, was four 
officers, forty-eight non-commissioned officers and soldiers, and sixty- 
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‘ » . . . 
seven horses killed; two officers, fifty-six non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, and forty-six horses wounded, and six men and four horses taken.” 


This brilliant achievement has been the theme of universal eulogy. 
General Foy in his history of the Peninsular war has mentioned it 
with marked admiration, and the Duke of Wellington signified his 
satisfaction, by appointing a guard of honour from the brigade to 
attend his person ; he also granted them two days rest on the field 
of battle, and in his despatch thus described the action. 


“*«T have never witnessed a more gallant charge than was made upon 
the enemy’s infantry by the heavy brigade of the King’s German Legion 
under major-general von Bock, which was completely successful, and the 
whole body of infantry, consisting of three battalions of the enemy’s first 


division, were made prisoners.’ ”’ 


As a token of approbation of this and other services, the officers 
of the legion, who were then serving with temporary rank, were 
ordered to have permanent rank in the British army from the date 
of their respective commissions. 

At Blascho-Sancho, we meet with an exploit performed by a 
German trooper, named Kastorff, which, were it not officially 
noticed in the despatch, we should be apt to think more suited to 
romance than real history. His party consisting of a corporal and 
five men were sent as a patrol to the village, and they returned 
bringing two officers and twenty-three well-mounted troopers pri- 


soners. 


“ After capturing four chasseurs who were posted as vedettes outside the 
village, he proceeded to a house in which the rest of the detachment were 
stationed, and directing two of his comrades to fire through the windows, 
entered the house alone, and single handed drove two officers, five non-com- 
missioned officers and eighteen chasseurs, from one room to another, until 
at length, completely intimidated, they surrendered! Twenty-nine horses 
were found in the stables, and the whole were safely delivered at the head- 
quarters of the brigade. This exploit was considered worthy of notice in 
Lord Wellington’s official despatch, and by the special order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the gallant hussar was promoted to the rank of corporal.” 


At Las Rosas the German brigade was surprised and consider- 
ably damaged by the French cavalry. Not anticipating any demand 
upon their services, while three regiments of cavalry with four guns 
were posted two miles in their front under General D’Urban, they 
were quietly occupied with their stable duties in several parts of the 
village, many of the men in their shirts and trowsers, when the 
French cavalry dashed into the village. Entering the open square, 
where the baggage and the main body of the first battalion was sta- 
tioned, they cut about them at a furious rate. The Germans 
mounted and formed with the utmost precipitation, and succeeded 
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in driving the intruders from the village. The cause of this disorder 
was the flight of a regiment of Portuguese cavalry, who, being ordered 
to charge the enemy’s advance, rode boldly against them until they 
were within swords-length, when suddenly wheeling about they fled, 
leaving their four guns in the hands of the enemy. The pursuers 
and pursued galloped along the road from Majalahonda to Las 
Rosas and entered the village in confusion. Recovered from the 
surprise and confusion of the first shock, the brigade formed in full 
strength of four squadrons on the road in front of Las Rosas. 
Again the Portuguese formed and advanced to the assault, and 
again wheeled about at the critical moment. The consequence was, 
that the left flank of the brigade was exposed to the enemy, by 
whom they were nearly surrounded, and a rapid retreat was the 
only alternative. The French fell upon their rear, and took Colonel 
de Jonquiéres, the brigadier, prisoner. 


‘“‘ Near the village the Germans made front, and the leading squadron of 
the second regiment under captain Friesland, joined by the picquet under 
Kuhls, charging with impetuosity, killed and wounded several of the enemy. 
The second squadron under captain von Lenthe, together with the picquet, 
now advanced to the charge ; the opposing squadron-officer rode forward 
and confidently called upon Lenthe to surrender; but Wolbers, a bold 
soldier, sprang from the ranks, cut the haughty captain from his horse, and 
the French squadron gave way. Thusthe pursuit was checked, and the heavy 
cavalry brigade of general Ponsonby appearing at the same time in sight, 
behind Las Rosas, the French withdrew to Majalahonda.” 


The loss was severe; but the Duke of Wellington expressed 
himself highly satisfied with the conduct of the brigade under such 
trying circumstances, and directed that they should form the advanced 
guard of the army, on its entrance into Madrid on the following day. 

The siege of Burgos was the next affair of importance in which 
the legion was employed. Their conduct upon this occasion drew 
forth the following emphatic approval from the Duke of Wellington. 


«It is impossible to represent in adequate terms my sense of the conduct 
of the guards and German legion upon this occasion, and I am quite satisfied 
that if it had been possible to maintain the posts which they had gained 
with so much gallantry, these troops would have maintained them.’ ” 


At Venta del Pozo the Germans under Colonel Halkett and Sir 
Stapleton Cotton were posted in front of Cellada to cover the retreat 
of the army upon the village of Torquemada. This service was 
performed with doubtful success, but still in a manner to deserve 
the thanks of the commander-in-chief. 

At Vittoria the Germans behaved with their usual bravery ; they 
were but partially engaged and had few casualties. An extraordi- 
nary performance of one of the first hussars during the fight has 
been thought worthy of being recorded. 
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‘This man, named Blanke, had volunteered to accompany an English 
staff officer, who, having become separated from his brigade, was endea- 
vouring to find it; their road lay through a wood, in which four French 
chasseurs suddenly advanced from a by--way, and came upon the hussar, who 
rode a short distance in front. Blanke immediately shouted to the officer 
to make his escape, and dashing against the chasseurs, kept them in check 
until he was out of sight. During this time the gallant hussar had wounded 
two of his opponents, but received a cut on the left shoulder, and now seein 
the officer safe, he suddenly turned his horse, which was fortunately an 
animal of great speed, and urging him to his utmost, effected his escape i 


At Pampeluna the troops of the legion were actively employed 
and suffered considerable loss. At St. Sebastian, a detachment of 
the legion formed part of the column of attack ; but, in both instances, 
there is nothing remarkable to distinguish them from the rest of the 
army. 

The abdication of Napoleon having closed the campaign, the 
period of service of the legion had expired, and they might have 
returned to their homes six months after the treaty of Paris. A 
new engagement for six months was however accepted, and the 
legion was transferred to Flanders ; the following officers having 
received the distinction of Knights Commanders. 


* Lieutenant-general count von Wallmoden Gimborn. 
Lieutenant-general count von Linsingen. 
Major-general sir Charles von Alten. 
Major-general sir Sigismund von Low. 
Major-general sir Henry von Hiniiber. 
Major-general sir William von Dornberg. 
Major-general sir Colin Halkett. 

Colonel sir Frederick von Arentschildt. 
Lieutenant-colonel sir Julius Hartman.” 


The next field on which we find it rendering good service to the 
allied arms is that of Quatre-bras. By a forced march of nine 
leagues from their cantonments round Soignies, they succeeded in 
arriving most opportunely on the field, when the British troops had 
received the order to fall back before the overpowering masses of the 
enemy. These troops, consisting of the fifth English brigade under 
Sir Colin Halkett, and the first Hanoverian brigade under Count 
Kielmansegge, amounted to four thousand six hundred men followed 
by Captain Cleeve’s battery of artillery. Kielmansegge’s brigade 
was sent forward in prolongation of the left, while Halkett’s brigade 
reinforced the right at the farm and wood of Bossu. 


«The Hanoverians had to pass under the fire of thirty pieces of cannon, 
in order to reach the point where their assistance was required, and the 
French infaucry, already arrived upon the high road, met the head of their 
column with a destructive musquetry fire; but Kielmansegge, forcing on, 
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threw out the field-battalion Liineburg in skirmishing order, and closing 
with the enemy’s advance, launched into a fierce contest with the opposing 
masses. The French made an obstinate resistance, and tenaciously held 
the corner of a wood close to the village of Piermont ; but the Liineburgers 
being reinforced by the field-battalion Grubenhagen, this point was cleared, 
and the enemy were finally driven as well from all the fields adjoining the 
road, as from the village of Piermont itself. 

“But the main attack of the enemy was upon the allied right, and here 
they had gained considerable advantages :—Advancing in heavy columns, 
and with a preponderating force of artillery, they endeavoured to gain pos- 
session of the wood of Bossu and the out-buildings in front of Quatre-bras ; 
a most destructive fire fell upon Halkett’s brigade—the French artillery 
swept his ranks—their horsemen riding fiercely against the weakened 
infantry forced them to seek safety in the wood ; many gallant soldiers were 
struck down, and the enemy’s light troops had almost succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves on the high road to Nivelles. 

«« At this critical moment the English division of guards, nearly four 
thousand strong, arrived on the field of action. Major Kulbman’s horse 
battery of German artillery was attached to this division, and its zealous 
commander, pressing forward with great activity from his distant quarters 
between Ath and Enghien, preceded the rest of the division, and brought 
his guns to bear in front of Quatre-bras, just as the French cuirassiers, 
charging down the road, were carrying all before them. T'wo guns under 
lieutenant Speckmann were posted on the little rising ground close to the 
intersection of the road, and the Liineburg landwebr battalion lined the 
ditch ; these reserved their fire until the cavalry had arrived within a few 
paces distance, and then sending a shower of shut and grape among the 
horsemen, strewed the ground with killed and wounded, and drove the 
remainder back in confusion.” 

“Sir Charles Alten and sir Colin Halkett of the German legion are 
enumerated in the duke of Wellington’s account of this action among those 
who had ‘ highly distinguished themselves,’ and the battalion of Hanoverians 
(Liineburg landwehr) is classed with those regiments deserving of being 
particularly mentioned; the efficient service rendered by the latter was 
mainly attributable to captain von Heimburg, brigade-major to colonel 
Best’s brigade, who by cautioning the young soldiers to reserve their fire, 
and giving them the word of command at the critical moment, enabled them 
to pour forth a volley, which carried destruction among the enemy’s horse- 
men.” 


Far be it from us to wish to inflict on our readers any detailed 
account of the numberless-times told tale of Waterloo; but as we 
have followed Mr. Beamish in his career of panegyric to that famous 
field, it would be an unpardonable omission to pass over in silence 
the crowning act of the legionary service, and one which shed a 
brilliancy around their descent into the realms of oblivion. In the 
performance of this duty, we shall content ourselves with noticing 
the part borne in the great day by the troops of the legion per se, 
although to make this rightly understood, Mr. Beamish has felt it 
necessary to give a detailed account of the action. 
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The defence of La Haye Sainte by the second light battalion of 
the legion under Major Baring claims the greatest amount of admira- 
tion. 


“This important post, situated about mid-way between the contending 
armies, and on which rested the left of the centre of the allied line, was, it 
will be remembered, entrusted to the second light battalion of the King’s 
German Legion, under the command of major Baring. The farm lies close 
to the right side of the road leading from Brussels to Genappe, and consisted 
of a dwelling-house, barn, stable, orchard, and garden; one side of the 
buildings abutted on the road ; the orchard bounded by a hedge was on that 
side looking towards the enemy’s position, and the garden, fenced on the 
road-side by a low wall, and on the other sides by a hedge, lay immediately 
in rear of the whole. 

“From the court and buildings two doors and three large gates led to the 
exterior; two of these entrances were on the road, one opened into the 
garden, and the others, being the barn and farm-yard gates, were on the 
west side or allied right of the buildings: of the latter, however, the barn 
gate had unfortunately been destroyed previous to the arrival of the German 
battalion. 

*“ This consisted of six companies, amounting, inclusive of serjeants, to 
three hundred and seventy-six men. Of these, major Baring posted three 
companies in the orchard, two in the buildings, and one in the rear garden. 

«The means of defence which this post presented were very limited, and 
even these could not be rendered available ; for the pioneers of the battalion 
had been removed to Hougoumont, and the troops in la Haye Sainte were 
left without as much as a hatchet. 

“The men, however, made every possible exertion to put the place ina 
state of defence ; some loop-holes were made in the wall, and a scaffolding 
placed behind, in order to enable them to fire over it; but the broken gate 
of the barn presented an insurmountable difficulty, and it was found imprac- 
ticable to place any effective obstruction at this opening. 

‘*Thus was the German battalion circumstanced when the attack com- 
menced against the allied left wing; the French division which had been 
directed against the farm of la Haye Sainte, moved forward in column, from 
whence a dense cloud of skirmishers issued, and crowded on the orchard in 
front. 

« One of the first shots from the enemy’s tirailleurs broke the bridle of 
major Baring’s horse, close to his hand, and another killed major Bésewiel, 
who stood near him; the columns quickly followed their advanced troops, 
one marching direct against the buildings, while the other forced in mass 
upon the orchard. Baring had directed his men to lie down and reserve 
their fire until the near approach of the enemy, upon whom they now 
opened; but the French regardless of this opposition, forced on in such 
overpowering numbers, that it was utterly impossible for the small detach- 
ment to maintain the orchard, and they fell back into the barn. 

« The companies of captain Christian Wynecken and captain von Goeben, 
of the first light battalion, under the command of major Hans von dem 
Bussche, as well as a company of Hanoverian riflemen under major von 
Sporken—the whole of whom had been placed in skirmishing order to the 
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right of the farm, poured a severe fire upon the assailants, as they advanced ; 
suddenly however, some squadrons of cavalry appeared on their right flank, 
and the detached troops hastily attempted to collect together. 

“ But at this moment the light battalion Liineburg, under colonel von 
Klencke, which had been detached from the left flank of count Kielman- 
segge’s brigade, came up in close column to support the skirmishers, and 
interposing between the scattered files, completely prevented their connexion. 
The cuirassiers charged, and these troops as well as major Baring’s battalion 
were thrown into the greatest confusion; for the latter encouraged by the 
approaching reinforcement, had attempted to re-establish themselves in the 
orchard, and now the whole becoming mingled together and dispersed, 
endeavoured to gain the main position of the army. But the French had 
already got possession of the garden, driving the legion company into the 
buildings, and the Germans suffered a severe loss in officers and men. 
Besides captain Holtzermann who fell at the opening of the cannonade, 
captains von Goeben, Schaumann and ensign Robertson of the legion light 
brigade were killed, and six other officers were wounded. 

‘Of Baring’s battalion the greater part reached the main position ; the 
rest secured themselves in the farm-yard and buildings, where under the 
firm guidance of lieutenauts Groeme, Carey, and Frank, they gallantly 
maintained their ground against every effort of the enemy. 

“The invincible squares, however, resisted every effort of the enemy’s 
horsemen, and Baring’s resolute soldiers still held the buildings of la Haye 
Sainte. Napoleon therefore, seeing that any attempt against the centre 
would be ineffectual without the possession of this farm, directed a second 
formidable attack to be now made against it. 

‘It was about five o’clock. The attack was made by a preponderating 
force of not less than three divisions of the French army, which advancing 
in close column, surrounded the place. Baring’s soldiers met the onset with 
firmness, levelling their trusty rifles with certain aim against the dense 
masses of the enemy; every bullet took effect, and often more than one 
assailant fell before the single ball of a German rifleman. 

“The French, however, advanced with unshaken firmness. Regardless 
of the fire, they threw themselves against the walls of the buildings, and 
endeavoured to wrest the arms from the hands of the Germans through the 
loop holes, or rushing upon the open gateway, braved the bayonets of the 
defenders. ‘This being a weak point, the assailants seemed confident of 
being able to force in, but the little garrison knew its value, and not an 
Opening was given. Man after man was bayoneted by Baring’s unyielding 
soldiers at this gateway, until the slain actually formed a rampart for the 
assailants ;—but still no entrance was given, and the furious contest con- 
tinued to rage. 

“ On examining into the state of his ammunition, major Baring found that 
the continual firing had reduced it one-half, and he immediately sent an 
officer to the brigadier with a request for a fresh supply. 

“ But no rifle ammunition was to be had; the cart which should have 
brought it, was upset in the general confusion that existed on the Brussels 
road, and no other means of supply were at hand. ‘This calamity was un- 
known to major Baring, and some time having elapsed without the expected 
arrival, he despatched another officer to the rear, with the same request. 
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“ The skirmishers of the fifth line battalion under captain von Wurmb 
were now sent to his assistance ; Wurmb was killed at the head of his men. 
Serviceable as this detachment was, it could not compensate for the want 
of ammunition, and after maintaining an uninterrupted contest for half an 
hour longer, a third messenger was sent off for a supply; this proved as 
fruitless as the two former requisitions, however two hundred Nassau troops 
were added tu the numbers of the little garrison, and the desperate struggle 
raged on. 

‘The principal contest was carried on at the open entrance to the barn ; 
against this every effort that the most determined courage, and the most 
untiring exertion could make, was directed by the enemy ; but in vain: 
every Frenchman who attempted to cross the threshhold fell a sacrifice to 
his temerity. 

‘«‘ At length the assailants finding themselves completely baffled at the 
gateway, gave up the hope of being able to effect an entrance into the 
buildings by direct assault, and resorted to the expedient of setting the barn 
on fire. A thick smoke soon issued from the thatch, and spread alarm among 
the defenders, for although there was no want of water in the court, all 
means of conveying it had been broken up, and the greatest consternation 
prevailed. 

“ Luckily a happy expedient suggested itself to major Baring, who, 
observing the large cooking kettles that were carried by the Nassau troops, 
tore one of them from the back of a soldier, and filled it with water ; several 
officers did the same; the men followed this example, and, facing almost 
certain destruction, boldly carried the water to the flaming barn. Soon all 
the kettles of the Nassauers were employed in this work, and the fire was 
eventually extinguished ; but many a brave man had fallen, and many more, 
covered with wounds, continued to expose themselves with a degree of 
devotion beyond all praise. Among the most conspicuous was Frederick 
Lindau, a private of the second light battalion, who although bleeding pro- 
fusely from two wounds in the head, stood firmly at the small door of the 
barn, and from thence defended the main entrance. Baring, seeing that the 
cloth about his head was vot sufficient to stop the effusion of blood, repeat- 
edly called upon him to go back; but Lindau regardless of his wounds, as 
of a large bag of gold which he had taken from the enemy, and carried about 
his person, refused to stir from the spot, saying: ‘ He would be a scoundrel 
that deserted you, so long as his head is on his shoulders!’ This gallant 
fellow was afterwards taken prisoner and lost his treasure. 

* More than an hour was occupied in this second assault of the farm, and 
now the French, tired from their fruitless efforts, again fell back. The 
relief thus given to the Germans may be well imagined, but the anxiety of 
their commander was little diminished ; every new attack served more and 
more to impress upon him the importance of the post, and more clearly to 
place before his eyes the deep responsibility of the command with which he 
had been entrusted. Placed with a small body of men in an isolated posi- 
tion, on the retaining of which the lives of his soldiers—his own honour— 
perhaps the safety of the whole army depended; and where he would, in 
all probability, be called upon to make a decision involving all these conside- 
rations—major Baring could not but feel a painful anxiety for the result, 
which none of the means at his disposal were adequate to remove. 
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«On counting the remaining cartridges he found that the men had not, 
on an average, more than from three to four each! The gallant fellows 
made light of their wounds, and bodily fatigue ; they spared no exertion to 
repair the fractured walls and defences of the place, but they could not be 
insensible to the helpless condition in which they were placed by the want 
of ammunition, and made the most reasonable remonstrances to their com- 
manding officer on the subject. These were not wanting to cause urgent 
representations of his critical situation to be sent in by major Baring, and 
he finally reported that without another supply of ammunition, he would be 
utterly unable to sustain another attack. But all was in vain; no ammu- 
— arrived, and the enemy’s column were again seen advancing on the 
farm 

«+ At this moment,’ says the gallant officer, ‘I would have blessed the 
ball that came to deprive me of life ;—but more than life was at stake.’ 
The conduct of the second light battalion of the legion on this memorable 
day—their complete abandonment of all consideration for their personal 
safety —the enthusiasm with which they rallied round their brave leader— 
the devotion with which they voluntarily sacrificed themselves to the cause 
of Europe, and their country—may have been equalled, but has certainly 
never been excelled. On Baring exhorting his men to courage, and economy 
of their ammunition, one unanimous reply broke from them :—* No man 
will desert you; we will fight and die with you ! ’—But this history would 
assume the garb of romance were the various traits of heroism to be recorded 
here, which distinguished the soldiers of the King’s German Legion on the 
memorable field of Waterloo.” 


One hundred and twenty-nine officers, and one thousand three 
hundred and forty-three non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed and wounded, and the loss of the Hanoverian battalions was 
considerable. 

By a proclamation of the Prince Regent, dated the 24th of 
December, 1815, the King’s German legion was ordered to be dis- 
banded on the 24th day of the mouth, on which each regiment 
should enter the kingdom of Hanover. And thus, concludes Mr. 
Beamish in one of his Gibbonian periods, terminated the career of 
a corps which had commenced its course under the most unfavour- 
able auspices, which, by the moral power of its officers and men led 
by one of the first commanders of the day, had reached a high 
degree of military importance and reputation ; but finally sunk 
under those influences which peace and extraneous circumstances 
frequently exercise on the most prominent features of war. 





Art. V.—The Pentameron and Pentalogia. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1837. 

Unper the fanciful title of the Pentameron we have here five dia- 

logues de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, supposed to have been 

the conversations of as many days between Boccaccio and Petrarch, 

the last time those celebrated men met upon this side of Paradise, 
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and under that of the Pentalogia five dramatic scraps written, as 
the author informs us, for the entertainment of Mr. Southey and two 
others, being the only persons whom he would give a farthing to 
please. ‘They are scraps, because the author “never writes more 
than a scene or two of the same drama, in order to give too short a 
hold to the rabble to seize and pull at, one calling him quaint, 
another pushing unlucky Canning against him.” ‘This sensitive- 
ness is the effect produced by the reminiscence of some ungentle 
treatment endured at sundry times from the literary swell mob, 
one of whom the author identified as an Irishman out of place, who 
tugged at his seals while his coadjutor a Scotchman kicked his shins. 
Now whether this be allegory or a simple narrative of facts we 
are at a loss to determine, but taking it as it stands for the latter, 
we cannot too highly commend the prudence of avoiding another 
‘‘ hustling ” and of abbreviating his garments in order to present a 
‘‘short hold.” Expertum credens, a literary mangling is not easily 
forgotten. 

‘The initiated in tke craft of book-making are very well aware 
what a feather in an author’s cap is a quaint title, and how necessary 
it is sometimes to pique the curiosity of the languid purchaser by 
some happy conceit, or some euphonious compound containing within 
the compass of a few letters a world of novelty and mystery. Ask 
the indefatigable discoverer Mr. Rowland what is in a name, and he 
will answer you by pointing to the balance sheet of his ledger. We 
hope that of Messrs. Saunders’ may present as convincing argumentsin 
favour of the judicious selection of the Pentameron and Pentalogia. 

The interviews between two of the great triumvirate of the middle 
ages are supposed to have taken place at Boccaccio’s villa near 
Certaldo, during the illness that afflicted the latter years of that 
illustrious man. Mr. Landor has walked the classic ground with 
enthusiasm and bent with devotional fervour over the spot sanctified 
by the relics of the Bard of Prose. Of many turrets still standing 
in that ancient little town, one is pointed out as once belonging to 
the mansion inhabited by Sir Giovanni. His tomb and effigy are 
in the church, unprofaned and undefaced even by the hand of the 
English lion hunter, which !eaves its trace upon every monument of 
art and every mausoleum of the muse. From contemplating the 
scenes hallowed by the footsteps of genius, Mr. Landor proceeds to 
repeople them with the past, to call up before us those great men as 
they actually looked and spoke, and to place them before us in all 
the identity of their first being. ‘The task of setting before us the 
moral attributes of two such minds as those of Boccaccio and 
Petrarca is one of no ordinary difficulty, and, if a profound admiration 
for their writings and characters a thorough knowledge of the literature 
and history of the period, were in themselves sufficient for its proper 
accomplishment, Mr. Landor is eminently qualified to succeed. 

The principal subject of conversation between the illustrious per- 
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sonages is the work of their great master Dante. Mr. Landor 
seems {o have sounded the depths of the Inferno, and to have 
weighed every line in the balance of his judgment with the utmost 
nicety and precision. His criticisms are in general just and some- 
times novel, but they are not unfrequently tinctured with pedantry 
and fastidiousness. 

The hastiness with which the exiled poet curses his countrymen 
and hurls his anathemas at the various cities of Italy, is thus 
adverted to. 


“ Petrarca. The best apology for Dante, in his poetical character, is 
presented by the indulgence of criticism, in considering the Jnferno and 
Purgatorio as a string of satires, part in narrative and part in action; 
which renders the title of Commedia more applicable. The filthiness of 
some passages would disgrace the drunkenest horse-dealer ; and the names 
of such criminals are recorded by the poet as would be forgotten by the 
hangman in six months. I wish I could expatiate rather on his injudi- 
ciousness than on his ferocity, in devising punishments for various crimes ; 
or rather, than on his malignity in composing catalogues of criminals to 
inflict themon. Among the rest we find a gang of coiners. He calls by 
name all the rogues and vagabonds of every city in Tuscany, and curses 
every city for not sending him more of them. You would fancy that 
Pisa might have contented him; nosuch thing. He hoots, 

“* Ah Pisa! scandal to the people in whose fine country s¢ means yes, 
why are thy neighbours slack to punish thee? May Capraia and Gor- 
gona stop up the mouth of the Arno, and drown every soul within thee !’ 

* Boccaccio. None but a prophet is privileged to curse and swear at 
this rate, and several of those got broken heads for it. 

“ Petrarca. It did not happen to Dante, though he once was very near 
it,in the expedition of the exiles tu recover the city. Scarcely had he 
taken breath after this imprecation against the Pisans, than he asks the 
Genoese why sucha parcel of knaves as themselves were not scattered over 
the face of the earth. 

“ Boccaccio. Here he is equitable. I wonder he did not incline to 
one or other of these rival republics. 

“ Petrarca. In fact, the Genoese fare a trifle better under him than 
his neighbours the Pisans do. 

“ Boccaccio. Because they have no Gorgona and Capraia to block 
them up. He cannct do all he wishes, but he does all he can, considering 
the means at his disposal.” 


Again, 


“ Petrarca. Our great fellow-citizen, if indeed we may denominate 
him a citizen who would have left no city standing in Italy, and less 
willingly his native one, places in the mouth of the devil, together with 
Judas Iscariot, the defenders of their country, and the best men in it, 
oe ag and Cassius. Certainly his feeling of patriotism was different from 
theirs, 

“I should be sorry to imagine that it subjected him to any harder mouth 
or worse company than his own, although ina spirit so contrary to that 
of the two Romans, he threatened us Florentines with the sword of 
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Germans. The two Romans, now in the mouth of the devil, chose rather 
to lose their lives than to see their country, not under the government of 
invaders, but of magistrates from their own city placed irregularly over 
them; and the laws, not subverted, but administered unconstitutionally. 
That Frenchmen and Austrians should argue and think in this manner, 
is no wonder, no inconsistency : that a Florentine, the wisest and greatest 
of Florentines, should have done it, is portentous. 

“ How merciful is the Almighty, O Giovanni! What an argument is 
here! how much stronger and more convincing than philosophers could 
devise or than poets could utter, unless from inspiration, against the 
placing of power in the hands of one man only, when the highest genius 
at that time in the world, or perhaps at any time, betrays a disposition to 
employ it with such a licentiousness of inhumanity. 

‘** Boccaccio. He treats Nero with greater civility: yet Brutus and 
Cassius, at worst, but slew an atheist, while the other rogue flamed forth 
like the pestilential dogstar, and burnt up the first crop of Christians to 
light the ruins of Rome. And the artist of these ruins thought no more 
of his operation than a scene-painter would have done at the theatre. 

“ Petrarca. Historians have related that Rome was consumed by Nero 
for the purpose of suppressing the rising sect, by laying all the blame on 
it. Do you think he cared what sect fell or what sect rose? Was he a 
zealot in religion of any kind? I am sorry to see a lying spirit the most 
prevalent one, in some among tl:e earliest and firmest holders of that reli- 
gion which is founded on truthand singlenessof intention. There are pious 
men who believe they are rendering a service to God by bearing false 
witness in his favour, and who call on the father of lies to hold up his light 
before the Sun of righteousness. 

“We may mistake the exact day when the conflagration began : certain 
it is, however, that it was in summer: and it is presumable that the com- 
mencement of the persecution was in winter, since Juvena! represents the 
persecuted as serving for lamps in the streets. Now as the Romans did 
not frequent the theatres, nor other places of public entertainment, by 
night, such conveniences were uncalled for in summer, a season when the 
people retired to rest betimes, from the same motive as at present, the in- 
salubrity of the evening air in the hot weather. Nero must have been 
very forbearing if he waited those many months before he punished a 
gang of incendiaries. Such clemency is unexampled in milder princes. 

* Boccaccio. But the Christians were not incendiaries, and he knew 
they were not.” 


Now we are by no means disposed to admit that this reasoning 
is conclusive against the testimony of historians, nor can we see 
how it would have promoted the service of God to have borne false 
witness against Nero. That there was a persecution is certain, that 
the charge of the Christians having set fire to the city was made a 
pretext for the persecution is equally certain, and with these facts 
fully ascertained, it is very immaterial when the persecution began. 

Ugolino and Francesea di Rimini are styled the greater and 
lesser oases of the desert of the Inferno, and there are few readers 
who will not join with us in giving preference to the latter. It 1s 
curious to consider how the solitary instance in which the stern 
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gravity of Dante relaxes into tenderness, should so unmeasurably 
transcend the effort of all competitors. Had he but remained the 
solitary lover of Bice, had he never been tossed on the waters of 
political agitation, and partaken of the bitter cup of conjugal infeli- 
city, his genius would have been of a soft complexion and have given 
utterance to blessings instead of curses. The sight of an old soldier 
gnawing at the scalp of the old archbishop is fine for those who can 
look on unmoved and relish such sublime cannibalism, and we quite 
agree with Mr. Landor that the thirty lines from 
Ed is sente 

are unequalled by any other continuous thirty in the whole dominion 
of poetry. We shall extract the anatomy of those on Francesca. 


‘* Boccaccio Give me rather the six on Francesca: for if in the former I 
find the simple, vigurous, clear narration, I find also what I would not wish, 
the features of Ugolino reflected full in Dante. The two characters are 
similar in themselves; hard, cruel, inflexible, malignant, but, whenever 
moved, moved powerfully. In Francesca, with the faculty of divine spirits, 
he leaves his own nature (not indeed the exact representative of theirs) and 
converts all his strength into tenderness. The great poet, like the original 
man of the Platonists, is double, possessing the further advantage of being 
able to drop one half at his option, and to resume it. Some of the tenderest 
on paper have no sympathies beyond; and some of the austerest in their 
intercourse with their fellow-creatures, have deluged the world with tears, 
Jt is not from the rose that the bee gathers her honey, but often from the 
most acrid and the most bitter leaves and petals. 


Quando legemmo il disiato viso 
Esser baciato di cotanto amante, 
Questi, chi mai da me non sia diviso ! 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante... 
Galeotto fa il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 
Quel giorno pit non vi legemmo avante. 
In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when she comes to the tender- 
est part of her story, tells it with complacency and delight; and, instead 
of naming Paolo, which indeed she never has done from the beginning, she 
now designates him as 
Questi chi mai da me non sia diviso! 
Are we not compelled to join in her prayer, wishing them happier in their 
union ? 
‘“‘ Petrarca. If there be no sin in it. 
“ Boccaccio. Ay, and even if there be..God help us! 
“What a sweet aspiration in each cesura of the verse! three love-sighs 
fixed and incorporate! Then, when she hath said 
La bocca mi bacid, tutte tremante, 


she stops: she would avert the eyes of Dante from her: he looks for the 
sequel: she thinks he looks severely : she says, 


‘ Galeotto is the name of the book,’ 
fancying by this timorous little flight she has drawn him far enough from 
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the nest of her young loves. No, the eagle beak of Dante and his piercing 
eyes are yet over her. 

“‘* Galeotto is the name of the book.’ 

*** What matters that?’ 

««* And of the writer.’ 

««* Or that either ?’ 

“‘ At last she disarms him: but how? 

“© * That day we read no more.’ 

‘‘Such a depth of intuitive judgment, such a delicacy of perception, 
exists not in any other work of human genius; and from an author who, 
on almost all occasions, in this part of the work, betrays a deplorable want 
of it. 

“ Petraroa. Perfection of poetry! The greater is my wonder at disco- 
vering nothing else of the same order or cast in this whole section of the 
poem. He who fainted at the recital of Francesca, 


And he who fell as a dead body falls, 


would exterminate all the inhabitants of every town in Italy! What exe- 
crations against Florence, Pistoia, Siena, Pisa, Genoa! what hatred against 
the whole human race! what exultation and merriment at eternal and 
immitigable sufferings! Seeing this, I cannot but consider the Inferno 
as the most immoral and impious book that ever was written. Yet, hope- 
less that our country shall ever see again such poetry, and certain that 
without it our future poets would be more feebly urged forward to excel- 
lence, I would have dissuaded Dante from cancelling it, if this had been 
his intention. Much, however, as [ admire his vigour and severity of 
style in the description of Ugolino, I acknowledge with you that I do not 
discover so much imagination, so much creative power, as in the Francesca. 
I find indeed a minute detail of probable events; but this is not all I want 
in a poet; it is not even all I want most in a scene of horror. Tribunals 
of justice, dens of murderers, wards of hospitals, schools of anatomy will 
afford us nearly the same sensations, if we hear them from an accurate 
observer, a clear reporter, a skilful surgeon, or an attentive nurse. There 
is nothing of sublimity in the horrific of Dante, which there always is in 
Eschylus and Homer. If you, Giovanni, had described so nakedly the 
reception of Guiscardo’s heart by Gismonda, or Lorenzo’s head by Lisabetta, 
we could hardly have endured it. 

“* Boccaccio. Prythee, dear Francesco, do not place me over Dante. I 
stagger at the idea of approaching him.”’ 


In a subsequent passage he very justly censures the obscurity and 
redundancy of 


‘‘ Galeotto fii il libro, e chi lo scrisse 
Galeotto was the book, and he who wrote.” 
Any one would imagine that Galeotto was both the title of the book 
and the name of the author, whereas it is merely the name of the 
person who interchanges the correspondence between Lancilotto and 
Ginevra in the Javola Ritonda, from which circumstance it has 
become the generic of pander. Neither was it requisite says the 
critic to say, “ the book was a Galeotto, and so was the author,” 
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when she had said already that a passage in it had seduced her. Now 
with all due deference to the critical sagacity here displayed, we 
must observe that nothing is more natural in such cases than for the 
lady to shift the blame on anything or anybody within her reach, 
“a pertinacity of assertion is in no case more strongly relied upon 
as argument. 

‘«‘ The serpent tempted me,” and I did eat, said the abashed Eve, 
and so her frail daughters: next the 


Cio sa il tuo dottore, 


we will admit, has always sounded jarringly upon our ears ; but we 
cannot say that Virgil was not better acquainted with the truth of 
the proposition, ‘‘ that there is no greater grief than to recollect past 
happiness, while in misery,” since he very elaborately described the 
feelings of those who were condemned to this species of torture, so 
that the appeal to him is appropriate as well as conciliatory. ‘The 
following is more in point: 


“ Petrarca. Equally strange that Brutus and Cassius (a remark which 
escaped us in our mention of them yesterday) should be placed in the hottest 
pit of hell for slaying Cesar, and that Cato, who would have done the same 
thing with less compunction, should be appointed sole guardian and governor 
of purgatory, 

‘* Boccaccio. What interest could he have made to be promoted to so 
valuable a post, in preference to doctors, popes, confessors, and fathers ? 
Wonderful indeed ! and they never seemed to take it much amiss. 

“ Petrarca. Alighieri not only throws together the most opposite and 
distant characters, but even makes Jupiter and our Saviour the same 
person. 


E se lecito m’ é, o sommo Giove ! 
Che fosti in terra per noi croctfisso. 


“ Boccaccio. Jesus Christ ought no more to be called Jupiter than 
Jupiter ought to be called Jesus Christ. 

“ Petrarca. In the whole of the Inferno I find only the descriptions of 
Francesca and of Ugolino at all admirable. Vigorous expressions there are 
many, but lost in their application to base objects; and insulated thoughts 
in high relief, but with everything crumbling round them. Proportionally 
to the extent, there is a scantiness of poetry, if delight is the purpose or 
indication of it. Intensity shows everywhere the powerful master; and 
yet intensity is not invitation. A great poet may do everything but repel 
us. Established laws are pliant before him: nevertheless his office hath 
both its duties and its limits. 

“ Boccaccio. The simile in the third canto, the satire at the close of the 
fourth, and the description at the commencement of the eighth, if not 
highly admirable, are what no ordinary poet could have produced. 

“ Petrarca. They are streaks of light in a thunder-cloud. You might 
have added the beginning of the twenty-seventh, in which the poetry of 
itself is good, although not excellent, and the subject of it assuages the 
weariness left on us, after passing through so many holes and furnaces, and 
undergoing the dialogue between Simon and master Adam. 
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** Boccaccio. I am sorry to be reminded of this. It is like the brawl of 
the two fellows in Horace’s Journey to Brundustum. They are the 
straightest parallels of bad wit and bad poetry that ancient and modern 
times exhibit.” 


The comparison between Virgil and Dante displays the nicety 
with which the beauties and defects of the poets are weighed by the 
author. 

We have next some ingenious remarks on the character of the 
earlier songs, and on the birth-places of poets. Boccaccio is far 
from leaning to the opinion of Petrarca that hymns were the earliest 
efforts. He rather thinks, that as strong excitement alone could 
have hurried men into words, displaced and exaggerated ideas, the 
bacchanalian and the war song were the first form in which the 
poetical feeling was embodied. That mountainous countries are the 
most productive of poets, is a trite and common-place remark. Mr. 
Landor pushes it to the utmost, and denies to the level plain and 
crowded town the prerogative of the adjacent mountain, though he 
afterwards narrows the scope of his conclusion, by observing that 
where the climate is hot the plains have never shown themselves 
friendly to the imaginative faculties, and that though we have more 
buoyant spirits on the mountain, it is not necessary that our cradles 
should be placed on it. 

The strictures on the opening of the third Canto of the Inferno, 
so justly celebrated for awfulness and solemnity, we cannot appre- 
ciate, nay, we must pronounce hypercritical. After premising that 
there are nowhere to be found two whole cantos in Dante which 
will bear a sustained and close comparison with the very worst book 
of the Odyssey or Eneid, nor with Ovid’s contention for the arms of 
Achilles, Boccaccio is made to say— 


‘* There is indeed a great solemnity in the words of the inscription on 
the portal of hell: nevertheless, I do not see the necessity for three verses 
out of six. After 


Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
it surely is superfluous to subjoin 
Per me si va fra la perduta gente ; 


for, beside the perduta gente, who else can suffer the eternal woe? And 
when the portal has told us that ‘ Justice moved the high Maker to makeit,’ 
surely it might have omitted the notification that his *‘ divine power’ did it, 


Fecemi la divina potestate. 


‘The next piece of information I wish had been conveyed even in 
darker characters, so that they never could have been decyphered. The 
following line is, 

La somna Sapienza e ’l primo Amore. 


“ Tf God’s first love was hell-making, we might almost wish his affections 
were as mutable as ours are: that is, if holy church would countenance us 
therein. 
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« Petrarca. Systems of poetry, of philosophy, of government, form and 
model us to their own proportions. As our systems want the grandeur, the 
light, and the symmetry of the ancients, we cannot hope for poets, philoso- 
phers, or statesmen, of equal dignity. Very justly do you remark that our 
churches and chapels and monasteries, and even our shrines and tabernacles 
on the road-side, contain in painting the same puvishments as Alighieri hath 
registered in his poem: and several of these were painted before his birth, 
Nor surely can you have forgotten that his master, Brunetto Latim, com- 
posed one on the same plan. 

«The Virtues and Vices, and persons under their influence, appear to 
him likewise in a wood, wherein he, like Dante, is bewildered. Old walls 
are the tablets both copy: the arrangementis the device of Brunetto. Our 
religion is too simple in its verities, and too penurious in its decorations, 
for poetry of high value. We cannot hope or Gesire that a pious Italian 
will ever have the audacity to restore to Satan a portion of his majesty, or 
to remind the faithful that he is a fallen angel,” 


At the close of a review of the varying fate of Italy, the glories of 
Rienzi and his subsequent disasters. and the chances of a second 
resurrection of Rome, we find this curious illustration. 


“ Boccaccio. When I was in Rome nothing there reminded me of her 
former state, until | saw a goose in the grass under the Capitoline hill. 
This perhaps was the only one of her inhabitants that had not degenerated. 
Even the dogs looked sleepy, mangy, suspicious, pertidious, and thievish. 
The goose, meanwhile, was making his choice of herbage about triumphal 
arches and monumental columns, and picking up worms; the surest 
descendants, the truest representatives, and enjoying the inalienable suc- 
cession of the Czesars. This is all that goose or man can do at Rome. 
She, I think, will be the last city to rise from the dead. 

‘*Petrarca. There is a trumpet, and on earth, that shall awaken even 
her.” 

‘* Petrarca. It will gratify the national pride of our Florentines, if you 
shew them how greatly the nobler parts of their fellow-citizen surpass the 
loftiest of his Mantuan guide. 

“Boccaccio. Of Virgil? 

‘* Petrarca. Even so. 

‘* Boecaceio. He had no suspicion of his equality with this prince of 
Roman poets, whose footsteps he follows with reverential and submissive 
obsequiousness 

‘‘ Petrarca. Have you never observed that persons of high rank univer- 
sally treat their equals with deference; and that ill-bred ones are often 
smart and captious? Even their words are uttered with a brisk and rapid 
air,a tone higher than the natural, to sustain the factitious consequence 
and vapouring independence they assume. Small critics and small poets 
take all this courage when they licentiously shut out the master; but Dante 
really felt the veneration he would impress. Suspicion of his superiority he 
had none whatever, nor perhaps have you yourself much more. ; 

‘‘ Boccaccio. I take all proper interest in my author; I am sensible to 
the duties of a commentator; but in truth 1 dare hardly entertain that 
exalted notion. I should have the whole world against me. 
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 Petrarca. You must expect it for any exalted notion; for anything 
that so startles a prejudice as to arouse a suspicion that it may be dispelled. 
You must expect it if you throw open the windows of infection. ‘T'ruth is 
only unpleasant 1 in its novelty. He who first utters it, says to his hearer, 
You are less wise than I am. Now who likes this? 

‘* Boccaccio. But surely if there are some very high places in our Alighieri, 
the inequalities are perpetual and vast: whereas the regularity, the conti- 
nuity, the purity of Virgil, are proverbial. 

‘* Petrarca. It is only in literature that what is proverbial is suspicious; 


aad mostly in poetry. Do we find in Dante, do we find in Ovid, such tauto- 
logies and flatnesses as these, 


Quam si dura silex. . aut stet Marpessia cautes 

Majus adorta nefas. . majoremque orsa furorem. 

Arma amens capio. . nec sat rationis in armis. 
Superatne. . et vescetur aura 

Aitheria. . neque adhuc credelibus occubat umbris ? 

Omnes. . ceelicolas. . ones supera alta tenentes. 
Scuta latentia condunt. 

Has inter voces. . media inter talia verba. 

Finem dedit. . ore loquendi. 

Insonuere cavze. . sonitumque dedere caverna. 

Ferro accitam. . crebrisque bipennibus. 

Nec nostri generis puerum. . nec sanguinis. 


«« Boccaccio. These things look very ill in latin ; and yet they had quite 
escaped my observation. We often find, in the Psalms of David, one section 
of a sentence placed as it were in symmetry with another, and not at all 
supporting it by presenting the same idea. It is a species of piety to drop 
the nether lip in admiration; but in reality it is not only the modern taste 
that is vitiated ; the ancient is little less so, although differently. To say 
over again what we have just ceased to say, with nothing added, nothing 
improved, is equally bad in all languages and all times. Surely you have 
ransacked poor Virgil to the skin, and have stripped him clean. 

‘‘ Petrarca. Of all who have ever dealt with Winter, he is the most 
frost-bitten. Hesiod’s description of the snowy season is more poetical and 
more formidable. What do you think of these icicles, 


(Eraque dissiliunt vulyo; vestesque rigescunt ! 


‘* Boccaccto. Wretched falling-off. 
“ Petrarca. He comes close enough presently. 


Stiriaque hirsutis dependent horrida barbis. 


“ We will withdraw from the Alps into the city. And now are you not 
smitten with reverence at seeing 


Romanos rerum dominos; gentemque togatam? 
The masters of the world—and long-tailed coats ! 


“Come to Carthage. What a recommendation to a beautiful queen does 
Eneas offer, in himself and his associates ! 
Lupi ceu 
Flaptores ; atra in nebula, quos tmproba ventris 
Exegit czcos rabies ! 
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«¢ Ovid is censured for his 


Consilits non curribus utere nostris. 
“ Virgil never for 


Inceptoque et sedibus hzret in iisdem. 


«The same in its quality, but more forced. Of all faults, however, the 
hypallaye is incomparably the worst, and seems Virgil’s favourite. Such is 


Odor attulit auras. 


«The affectation of Ovid was light and playful; Virgil’s was wilful, per- 
verse, and grammatistical. Are we therefore to suppose that every hand 
able to elaborate a sonnet may be raised up against the majesty of Virgil ? 
Is ingratitude so rare and precious, that we should prefer the exposure of 
his faults to the enjoyment of his harmony? He first delivered it to his 
countrymen in unbroken links, under the form of poetry, and consoled them 
for the eloquent tongue that had withered on the Rostra. It would be no 
difficult matter to point out at least twenty bad passages in the Eneid, and 
a proportionate number of worse in the Georgics. In your comparison of 
poet with poet, the defects as well as the merits of each ought to be placed 
side by side. This is the rather to be expected, as Dante professes to be 
Virgil’s disciple. You may easily show that his humility no more became 
him than his fierceness. 

‘‘ Boccaccio. You have praised the harmony of the Roman poet. Now 
in single verses I think our poetry is sometimes more harmonious than 
the Latin, but never in whole sentences. Advantage-could perhaps be 
taken of our metre if we broke through the stanza. Our language is 
capable, I think, of all the vigour and expression of the Latin; and, in 
regard to the pauses in our versification, in which chiefly the harmony of 
metre consists, we have greatly the advantage. What for instance is 
more beautiful than your 


Solo. .e pensono. . i piu deserti campi 
Vo.. misurando. . a passi tardi. . e lenti. 


“ Petrarca. My critics have found fault with the Jenti, calling it an 
expletive, and ignorant that equally in Italian and Latin the word signi- 
fies both slow and languid, while tardé signifies s/ow only. 

“ Boccaccio. Good poetry, like goud music, pleases most people, but 
the ignorant and inexpert lose half its pleasures, the invidious-lose them 
all. What a paradise lost is here ! 

“ Petrarca. If we deduct the inexpert, the ignorant, and the invidious, 
can we correctly say it pleases most people? But either my worst com- 
positions are the most admired, or the insincere and malignant bring them 
most forward for admiration, keeping the others in the back-ground ! 
Sonnetteers, in consequence, have started up from all quarters. 

“We will now return again to Virgil, and consider in what relation he 
stands to Dante. Our Tuscan and Homer are never inflated. 

“Boccaccio. Pardon my interruption; but do you find that Virgil is? 
Surely he has always borne the character of the most chaste, the most 
temperate, the most judicious among the poets. 

“ Petrarca, And will not soon lose it. Yet never had there swelled, 


in the higher or the lower regions of poetry, such a gust as here, in the 
exordium of the Georgics. 
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Tuque adeo, quem mox que sint habitura deorum 
Concilia incertum est, urbisne invisere, Czesar, 
Terrarumque velis curam, et te maximus orbis 
Auctorem frugum ?” 


For our parts we have always regarded the Paradise with greater 
partiality than the two other sections of the Divina Commedia, 
just as we would prefer contemplating the quiet beauty of the vale 
of Gloucester, to the furnaces of Birmingham or Wolverhampton, 
and the serene tranquillity of the starry skies to the mighty uproar 
of winds and the darting of lightnings, dismal swamps, and dreary 
levels, frequently spread before our eyes, unless they are relieved by 
landscapes of such heavenly freshness and verdure, as amply repay 
us for the weariness of intervening barrenness. 

The ground-work of the poem is doubtless confused and obscure, 
and the agents in most instances unimportant if not absolutely 
paltry. But then there are compensating grandeur of the muse. 
Take for instance the description of Florence in her age of innocence 
at the end of the sixteenth canto, and that gush of tenderness in the 
seventeenth, which details the miseries of his exile 

Tu lascerai ogni cosa diletta, 
Pisa caramente &c. 
Then the simile of the skylark in the twentieth, who that ever read 
those golden lines that did not retain them for ever after. 
I.a lodoletta che in aere si spazia, 
Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia. 

The microscopic eye of Mr. Landor has detected a redundancy in 
the ‘ contenta,” but while we gaze on the twinkling of her wings 
against the sky as he very expressively describes it, we have no 
attention for minor blemishes. His admiration of the celebrated 
line « 

Cio eh’io vedevo mi semibrava un riso 

Dell’ universo! 
borders on the extatic. Boccaccio says, ‘‘ with how true and entire 
pleasure shall I point out to my fellow-citizens such a glorious tract 
of splendour as there is in this single line, with what exultation 
shall I toss up my gauntlet into the balcony of proud Antiquity and 
cry, Descend! Contend !” 

Dante’s unrelenting rancour against the Popes leads the conver- 
sation of the poets from criticism on rhyme to speculations upon 
politics, the government of church and state, history and philosophy. 
There is little either very novel or very striking in the opinions and 
conjectures put into the mouths of the speakers. And we are sur- 
prised that we have no indication of their having gently subsided 
into a dose at the end of the dialogue. ‘The bodily presence of the 
illustrious men, the harmonious sounds of the sweet ‘l'uscan, and the 
rapid gesticulation of the Italian, might no doubt have averted the 
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invasion of the drowsy God from our own rebellious eyelids, but, 
wanting these appliances, we must plead guilty to the charge of 
having yielded to the soporific influence of their English and printed 
confabulation. The slaps at popery and its excrescences are nume- 
rous and studied. The most stupid and tiresome is that in which 
the inquisitorial character of the confessional is sought to be repre- 
sented by a conversation between Assuntina, the smart maiden 
attendant of Boccaccio, with Frate Biagio the confessor of the poet. 
The Frate interrogates the simple girl upon the species of familiarity 
used towards her by her master, to the great indignation of the 
oet, then follow some sentimental reminiscences of the youthful 
follies of the poet ; and so we find nothing tangible until the con- 
versation again reverts to Dante and scholastic criticisms. 
We shall give a long extract of this description as a specimen of 
the colloquial talents brought into play. 


“ Petrarca. Posterity will regret that many of those allusions to persons 
and events, which we now possess in the pages of Dante, have not reached 
her. Among the ancients there are few poets who more abound in them 
than Horace does, and yet we feel certain that there are many which are 
lost to us. 

*« Boccaccio. I wonder you did not mention him before. Perhaps he is 
no favourite with you. 

* Petrarca. Why cannot we be delighted with an author, and even feel 
a predilection for him, without a dislike to others? An admiration of 
Catullus or Virgil, of Tibullus or Ovid, is never to be heightened by a 
discharge of bile on Horace. 

‘* Boccaccio. The eyes of critics, whether in commending or carping, 
are both on one side, like a turbot’s. 

‘“* Petrarca, There are some men who delight in heating themselves with 
wine, and others with headstrong frowardness. ‘Tliese are resolved to agi- 
tate the puddle of their blood by running into parties, literary or political, 
and espouse a champion’s cause with such ardour, that they run against 
everything in their way. Perhaps they never knew or saw the person, or 
understood his merits: what matter? No sooner was I about to be crowned, 
_. than it was predicted by these astrologers that Protonotary Nerucci and 
Cavallerizzo Vuotasacchetti (two lampooners, whose hands had latterly 
been kept from their occupation by drawing gold-embroidered gloves on 
them,) would be rife in the mouths of men after my name had fallen into 
oblivion. 

“ Boccacio. I never heard of them before. 

‘“* Petrarca. So much the better for them, and none the worse for you. 
Vuotasacchetti had been convicted of filching in his youth; and Nerucci 
was so expert a logician, and so rigidly economical a moralist, that he never 
had occasion for veracity. 

*“ Boecaccio. The upholders of such gentry are like little girls with their 
dolls: they must clothe them, although they strip every other doll in the 
nursery, It is reported that our Giotto, a great mechanician as well as 
architect and painter, invented a certain instrument by which he could 
contract the dimensions of any head laid before him. But these gentlemen, 
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it appears, have improved upon it, and not only can contract one, but 
enlarge another. 

“ Petrarca. He could perform his undertaking with admirable correct- 
ness and precision; can they theirs ? 

‘* Boccaccio. I never heard they could: but well enough for their cus- 
tomers and their consciences. 

‘* Petrarca. I see then no great accuracy is required. 

* Boccaccio. If they heard you they would think you very dull. 

** Petrarca. They have always thought me so: and if they change their 
opinion, I shall begin to think so myself. 

‘* Boccaccio. They have placed themselves just where, if we were mis- 
chievous, we might desire to see them. We have no power to make them 
false and malicious, yet they become so the moment they see or hear of us, 
and thus sink lower than our force could ever thrust them. Pigs, it is said, 
driven into a pool beyond their depth, cut their throats by awkward 
attempts at swimming. We could hardly wish them worse luck, although 
each had a devil in him. Come, let us away ; we shall find a purer stream, 
and pleasanter company on the Sabine farm. 

* Petrarca. We may indeed think the first ode of little value, the second 
of none, until we come to the sixth stanza. 

“* Boccaccio. Bad as are the first and second, they are better than that 
wretched one, sounded so lugubriously in our ears at school, as themaster- 
piece of the pathetic; I mean the ode addressed to Virgil on the death of 
Quinctilius Varus. 

Precipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. 

‘“ Did he want any one to help him to cry? What man immersed in 
grief cares a quattrino about Melpomene, or her father’s fairing of an arti- 
ficial cuckoo and a gilt guitar? What man, on such an occasion, is at 
leisure to amuse himself with the little plaster images of Pudor and Fides, 
of Justitia and Veritas, or disposed to make a comparison of Virgil and 
Orpheus? But if Horace had written a thousand-fold as much trash, we 
are never to forget that he also wrote 

Ceelo tonantem, &c. 
in competition with which ode, the finest in the Greek language itself has, 
to my ear, too many low notes, and somewhat of a wooden sound. And 
give me Viai puellis, and give me Quis multd gracilis, and as many more 
as you please; for there are charms in nearly all of them. It now occurs 
to me that what is written, or interpolated, 
Acer et Maurt peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem, 
should be manci ; a foot-soldier mutilated, but looking with indignant 
courage at the trooper who inflicted the wound. The Mauritanians were 
celebrated only for their cavalry. In return for my suggestion, pray tell 
me what is the meaning of 
Obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugaz trepidare rivo. 
‘‘ Petrarca, The-moment I learn it, you shall have it. Laborat trepi- 


dare! lympha rivo! fugaz too! Fugacity is not the action of hard work 
or labour, 
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«“ Boccaccio. Since you cannot help me out, I must give up the conjec- 
ture, it seems, while it has cost me only half a century. Perhaps it may 
be a curiosa felicitas, 

‘« Petrarca. There again! Was there ever such an unhappy (not to say 
absurd) expression! And this from the man who wrote the most beautiful 
sentence in all latinity. 


«© Boccaccio. What is that? 


« Petrarca. | am ashamed of repeating it, although in itself it is innocent. 
The words are, 


Gratias ago languori tuo, quo diutius sub 
Umbra voluptatis lusimus. 
“ Boceaccio. Tear out this from the volume; the rest, both prose and 
poetry, may be thrown away.” 


We are of a totally different opinion as to the merits of the 
expressions of the ‘“‘ lympha fugax” and “ laborat trepidare,” which 
have been always decided favourites of ours; and it is not without 
surprise that we have seen their felicity disputed. Fugacity says our 
critic, is not the action of hard work or labour; very true most 
solemn doctor, but ‘‘ lympha fugax”’ represents the entire stream 
which flies onward, though in some places impeded by difficulties 
which it labours to surmount. The ‘“ laborat trepidare” is vividly 
expressive of the exertion and, as it were, anxiety of the obstructed 
water to hurry after that which flies before it. 





—_—_——— 


Arm. VI.—An Historical and Genealogical Account of the Clan Mac- 
lean, from tts first settlement at Castle Duart, in the Isle of Mull, 


to the present period. ByaSeneacuiz. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1838. 


‘To none but the Clan Maclean can this Account offer much attrac- 
tion. Neither its matter nor the manner in which that matter is 
communicated can command general favour. ‘The chief features of 
the facts detailed for generation after generation are the savage and 
semibarbarous exploits of a fierce and turbulent race ; and the same- 
ness of these said exploits renders the description of one chieftain’s 
career the twinship of another, or the reduplication of nearly the 
whole. The bearing of the little despots of an Isle, and the servility 
and attachment of vassals and menials, have been so fully pictured 
of late years that the ‘ Seneachie” had little scope left him for 
original reflection; and therefore we need the less wonder at the 
unrelieved baldness of his narrative—a baldness that is vainly 
attempted to be glossed or warmed by occasional efforts in the 
regions of bombast, and other puerilities of style, arising from inex- 
perience in the art of writing, and a clannish enthusiasm that has 
not the power of filling grand words with fire. 

If, however, the “‘ Seneachie” has failed to relieve his narrative 
by means of valuable and obvious reflections, if he hag lost an 
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opportunity of contrasting, in a pointed and happy manner, the eras 
of chieftainship with the matter-of-fact blessings of recent times, 
he has furnished materials, and exhibited symptoms, which will 
enable the intelligent reader to draw some striking conclusions for 
himself. The most apparent and curious of these conclusions is 
this, that the author, being a Maclean, lives in an age when intelli- 
gence and civilization are by every enlightened person regarded as 
the criteria of individual, social, and national eminence, but that as 
his standard consists in being able to count relationship, it may be 
a hundred times removed, with the chief of the name. A hundred 
times removed! nay, the remoteness and tenuity of the bond may 
be too particular for any arithmetical ratiocination of which we are 
masters to calculate; for it may commence with an immediate 
descendant of ‘‘ donaghus Turmhi Teamhrach, a powerful monarch 
of Ireland,” who was the father of Fiachri, who was the father of 
Olion Erin, who was the father of Ferghis, who was the father of 
Ferchie, who was the father of Mana Mor, who was the father of 
Earngheal, who was the father of Rothtren, who was the father of 
—above twenty other lineal successors of like break-neck names, 
till we arrive at— 


“ Fergus Abhra, Righ Allabinn, (King of Scotland), 
had a son named Lachinni Mor. 

Lachinni Mor was father of Murruchi, 

Murruchi was father of Eachie, 

Eachie father of Neachdin, 

Neachdin the father of Fergus. 

Fergus had a son named Hiarée, 

Hiaré was father of Saund-buil Scannie, 

Saund-huil Scannie the father of Cruinné, 

Cruinné father of Ceallie, 

Ceallie the father of Counhdulli, 

Counhdulli father of Niall, 

Niall the father of Rath, and 

Rath father of Gituean, 
called ‘ Gilleain na Tuaidh,’ (Gillean of the battle-axe,) from his carry- 
ing, as his ordinary weapon and constant companion, a battle-axe ; and 
from him the Mac Gilleans, abbreviated Mac’leans (or sons of Gillean), 
have derived their name.” 


Now all this our ‘‘ Seneachie” sets down with sober genealogical 
accuracy ; following out, by his Tree, every Maclean family of note 
as it branches off from the main stem, till we are brought down to 
the present moment, for instance to the youngest members of the 
House of Ardgour, thus :— 


‘‘ Charles Hope, of Balliol College, Oxford, M.A., was called to the 
English bar in 1829. He married, in August 1836, Caroline Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Charles Beckford Long, esquire, and has 
issue one daughter, Elizabeth Hope, born 15th September 1837.” 
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Charles Hope Maclean, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford, M. A., 


we presume, read the following paragraphs before they were pub- 
lished, for he ‘‘ has been the principal means of bringing the work 
into existence,” and we also observe that his name stands in the 
List of Subscribers for twenty copies. 


‘© CHaRLEs Hope Mac.iean, Esquire, 
or Batutot Co_tece, Oxrorp, M.A. 

“This gentleman is the third surviving son of Alexander 13th laird of 
Ardgour, and isa barrister of the Middle Temple, London. In introducing 
his name into the biographical sketches of this work, I must endeavour to 
guard against being too far led by the sentiments of personal esteem with 
which I have reason to regard him. I knowI should receive little thanks 
at his hands were I to speak those sentiments which my feelings of esteem 
for him would dictate. Where he is known any panegyric from my pen 
is uncalled for; still it is no less due to him than it becomes the duty of 
the author, that a space in the History of the Clan Maclean should be 
devoted at least to express the measure of gratitude which is so justly due 
to one whose disinterested and kind encouragement has been the principal 
means of bringing the work into existence. 

“The mention of the family of which he is a member is all that is 
requisite to make every Maclean know who the subject of this memoir is, 
but as many of them may not of course be acquainted with him personally, 
it will perhaps be expected, in a work in which he has taken so much 
inteiest, that his memoir should convey to his clansmen more intimate 
information of what he is. This part of the subject is rather a delicate 
duty, yet I will encounter it. 

‘In person Charles Hope (of Ardgour) is above the middle size, and 
of a very manly appearance ; and did he live in the days of Sir Lachlan 
Mor or Sir Hector of Inverkeithing, | make no doubt the claymore would 
have found more active employment than the pen, in his grasp. His 
manner is kind, affable, and candid, and greatly calculated to command 
respect and confidence. In conversation he is an attentive listener, and 
particularly quick of apprehension, which I should take to be important 
requisites to one in the profession which he pursues. Altogether his 
friendly, warm, and generous disposition enables me to add that I know 
of no one bearing the name of Maclean, whose manner, on a short ac- 
quaintance, is more calculated to command esteem and prepossess one in 
his favour, than CuarLes Hore, ArpGour.” 


To be sure where all is grandiloquent, where panegyric and self- 
gratulation are ever labouring in quest of adequate phraseology to 
clothe their pomp, a puff of the above kind becomes not only ludi- 
crous but sickening. When speaking of Lachlan Cattanach, one of the 
Castle Duart lords, we have at page 30 these modest words, ‘* This 
worthless chief of Maclean (the only worthless one, I am happy to 
say, of his race) lived to a great age.” Now, if the ‘* Seneachie’s” 


general narrative be correct, nothing is so characteristic of Lachlan’s 
predecessors, successors, and kinsmen as their delight in turbulence, 
their habits of treachery to all who were not of the Clan, and their 
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remorseless shedding of blood. No doubt these are trivial propen- 
sities in the eyes of a Maclean who talks about cold steel and the 
brands hurled in battle as things he could eat, and as if the poor, 
half-naked Islanders of Mull were never so happy as when gathering 
what the author calls “ the warrior’s glory—onourable scars,” or 
when making sure of a violent death ; for such dispositions were, of 
course, resistless proofs of nobility of nature, of a high-minded 
ancestry, destined in these latter days to be held up as a model, 
or, at least, to become the grateful theme of a Seneachie’s historic 
en. 

. Having now shown the superlative character of all the Macleans, 
with one solitary exception, we may add that in our schoolboy-days 
it was our fortune to hear similar boasts advanced by M‘Intoshes, 
M‘Leods, M‘Phuns, and al] the Macs of them, till the listener was 
forced to believe every Clan was the most ancient and honourable, 
the best and the bravest. Not having been treated with such fus- 
tian for a number of years, we must confess our ignorance and ten- 
dency to be over sanguine, when we supposed that it must be con- 
fined to schools and obscure corners of the North ; for here we have 
a ‘*Seneachie” putting forth a goodly octavo which is full of the 
very stuff alluded to, and already partly extracted, and to which is 
prefixed a long list of Maclean subscribers, one of them even grati- 
fying his family pride by taking forty copies. To have evidence of 
such self-flattery in the present year of Grace is extremely amus- 
ing; it ought to be regarded, in short, as a phenomenon in our 
social system, not merely as it indicates what are the prejudices of 
the natives of Mull and other Highland districts, but as it must 
tend to neutralize, to a certain extent, by the infusion of the Macs 
in general society, the progress which the Schoolmaster has been 
by many understood to make of late. 

There is one fact which cannot be hid from the most careless 
reader of the present volume: it is this, that although the Macleans 
congratulate themselves on being the wisest in council, the most 
puissant in war, no proof is afforded that their Seneachies, that is 
their chroniclers and state scribes, ever were expert in the art of 
wielding the pen. In fact the functionary of this ancient order, 
whose pages are now before us, innocently enough admits that, 
‘either from indolence or indifference, or, perhaps, from a cause 
Jess culpable, incompetency,” the authorities from whom he has had 
to gather his materials have occasioned him considerable “ disad- 
vantage,” which considerable disadvantage amounts to this, as far 


as regards the Maclean race, that, in spite of a marvellous particu- 
larity of identity of predecessors, there is not a circumstance com- 
municated about one of them, except the supposed name, until 
coming to ‘ Gillean of the battle-axe,” who is said to have flou- 
rished in the 12th century ; and even for generations afterwards, 
muscular strength, bardic exaggerations about prowess in battle, 
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and general exclamations about valour, without any important recog- 
nition of mental qualifications, which, according to the modern 
acceptation of the phrase, these barbarous chiefs could only spa- 
ringly exemplify, constitute the burden of the record. 

It may be all very well for our “ Seneachie” to state that the 
Macleans for several centuries appear to have identified themselves 
by marriage and policy with the interests of the Lord of the Isles ; 
and to add that ‘‘ such was their standing amongst the barons of 
the Hebredian prince’s court, that the lords of Duart held for ages 
by hereditary right and by general consent the honours of chief 
judge of council in peace, and lieutenant-genera! in war, honours of 
which it would appear they always proved themselves eminently 
worthy.” 

Fine titles to be sure, which convey just about as little precise 
meaning as the unguarded term always does, when the record is 
entirely silent on the fact assumed. 

We must now insert some of the exploits of these chief judges in 
council and lieutenant-generals in war. Speaking of the battle of 
Harlaw, which took place in 1411, the “‘ Seneachie” says :— 


“In this battle the renowned chief of Maclean performed prodigies of 
valour; his massive sword, wielded by an arm already known for deeds of 
death, laid prostrate every foe it encountered; the battle raged amid the 
most dreadful havoc and carnage on both sides. In the after part of the 
day, while victory yet weighed the balance with an even hand for either 
side, the Lord of Duart met an adversary worthy his sanguinary claymore, 
Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, of whose prowess he had often heard. 
They were guided to one another by the armorial bearings on their shields. 
‘Ha! chief of Duart, follower of a rebel vassal, have I at length the satis- 
faction to see thee within reach of my sword’s point,’ exclaimed the knight 
of Drum.— Time-serving slave,’ replied Maclean, ‘thou hast, if it be 
satisfaction to thee; and if my steel be as keen as my appetite for life of 
thine thou shalt not have time to repeat thy taunt.’ The result was not 
of long duration, for such was the fury with which the heroic rivals fought 
that they fell dead foot to foot on the field, ere a friend had time to aid 
either. Thus fell ‘ Eachuinn Ruadh na ’n Cath,’ in a way we may con- 
clude the most congenial to such a spirit, 

‘ With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe.’” 


Who recorded these heroic speeches we wonder? Who was 
skilful enough among the immediate retainers of the combatants, or 
who was near enough at the time to be competent reporters? No 
doubt they fought like tigers, or rather like savages, and bards spoke 
for them the language of barbarous hatred. 

We have already heard something of the only unworthy Maclean, 
one Lachlan Cattanach, the sketch of whose life, however, affords 
the most romantic story in the book. A modern dramatic piece, 
called The Family Legend, is said to have been founded on the 
subject. 
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“ Lachlan Cattanach was married to the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
daughter of Archibald, second Earl of Argyle, and scarcely had two years 
elapsed ere he evinced the most brutal hatred against his amiable wife, and 
to such a length that noghing seemed to satisfy the tyrant but her final 
destruction. No other cause is assigned for this dislike except that he 
entertained a violent passion for a young daughter of a vassal chieftain, 
Maclean of Treshnish, and the only hope he had of obtaining her was by 
getting rid of his present lady. ‘The better to accomplish his end, and to 
lull suspicion, on the eve of his infamous attempt, he for some time bestowed 
more than his usual attentions on his unsuspecting victim, and proposed 
that on a certain evening they should make an excursion on the water, in 
the neighbourhood of Duart Castle; to this his confiding lady consented, 
and on the proposed evening he had one of his galleys in readiness, manned 
by a few tools whom he had admitted into his secret. ‘They embarked and 
proceeded towards a solitary rock, distant about two miles eastward of 
Duart Castle, and only visible at half-tide, where he left her, in the anti- 
cipation that the tide, now rapidly rising, would soon sweep her away for 
ever from his sight; but the diabolical intent of the tyrant was happily 
frustrated. One of those who aided him, probably from a feeling of 
remorse, let some three or four of the dastardly chief’s own body-guard into 
the secret ; they instantly launched a boat from a neighbouring creek, 
called Loch-Don, and proceeded to the rock, where they found the amiable 
sufferer sitting, and the sea already beginning to break over her. Rescuing 
her from her perilous situation, they conveyed her to the opposite shore of 
Lorn, where she was landed in safety, and whence, on the second day, she 
found her way to Inveraray castle, the residence of her noble brother. 

“ Lachlan Cattanach, anticipating that his wife had met the doom to 
which he consigned her, immediately wrote letters to her brother and others 
of her relatives, announcing her sudden death, and proposing to have her 
remains conveyed to Inveraray to be buried amongst her kindred. To 
humour the tyrant’s deception, and the more effectually to confront him 
with his treachery, his proposal was acceded to, and due preparation being 
made, he proceeded on his journey, attended by a goodly number of 
mourners, himself wearing the mask of the bereaved and disconsolate hus- 
band as well as a treacherous heart could allow his scowling countenance 
to exhibit it. Bv the management of a deputation sent by Argyle to meet 
his brother-in-law at or about a place called Glenara, the mournful train 
just arrived as the family and guests of the castle were sitting down to 
dinner, and Maclean being directed to deposit his precious charge in an 
apartment adapted to the purpose, he was invited to enter the dining-hall, 
at the head of which, to his utter consternation, he saw seated his own 
injured lady, to whom Argyle, in bitter scorn, formally introduced him. 
The crafty and suspicious chief had, however, taken such precaution in 
arming himself and his followers as to render it dangerous to attempt the 
summary punishment he so justly merited; be that as it may, it is at all 
eveuts asserted that the Lady Elizabeth herself ardently begged that her 
cruel husband should be permitted to depart in peace. He returned to Mull, 
and shortly afterwards married the daughter of the laird of Treshnish ; and 
Lady Elizabeth, after suing for and obtaining a regular divorce, was united 
to her kinsman, Campbell of Achnabreck.” 
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The following narrative has an interest independent of anything 
belonging to the Macleans. 


« About the period of these petty commotions an occurrence familiarly 
known in Mull took place there. In 1588 the Florida (Captain Don 
Fareija), one of the scattered ships of the celebrated Spanish Armada, had 
been forced into Tobermory Bay in Mull, and the Don arrogantly presuming 
on his floating power, sent peremptory orders to Duart Castle, requesting 
of Sir Lachlan Maclean to supply his ship with such provisions as he might 
require or the means of the island could afford; but his mandate not meet- 
ing, of course, with very ready attention at the hands of him to whom it 
was addressed, he threatened to use the means in his power to help himself. 
The spirit of the chief of Maclean roused to indignation by the presumption 
of the foreign straggler, an answer was returned to the effect, ‘ that the 
wants of the distressed stranger should be attended to after he had been 
taught a lesson of more courteous behaviour; and in order that he might 
have such lesson as speedily as his wants seemed pressing, he was sneer- 
ingly invited to land and supply his wants by the forcible means threatened, 
for that it was not the custom with the chief of Maclean to pay ready 
attention to the wants of a threatening beggar.’ The Don thought it of 
course the wisest plan to decline the invitation upon the Lord of Duart’s 
terns, and promised payment for such necessaries as might be supplied 
him. On these conditions the people of Mull had permission to furnish the 
Svaniard with the supplies which he required.” 


The Maclean of the time having a feud with another highland 
chief, he engaged a hundred marines from the Florida to aid him, 
partly, says our author, in return for the provisions supplied by the 
inhabitants. With these auxiliaries the Lord of Duart is described 
as producing great havoc amongst his enemies. The narrative then 
proceeds :— 


“Whilst thus pursuing his career of destruction, Sir Lachlan received a 
message from the commander of the Florida, requesting the return of the 
Spanish soldiers, as the ship was prepared to take her departure. Maclean 
of ‘Treshnish at the same time sent a communication to his chief that the 
Spaniard was about to take his departure without settling with the people 
for the provisions supplied. Sir Lachlan remonstrated with Captain Fareija 
on the injustice thus contemplated, and the wily Don promised every satis- 
faction should be given ere he left the country; at the same time he urgently 
pressed the chief of Maclean for the return of his men. Sir Lachlan, 
determined that his cunning ally should not, if possible, escape without 
discharging the obligations upon him, thought it proper to detain three of 
the principal officers as hostages, but permitted the rest of the Spaniards 
to return to the ship; at the same time he sent Donald Glas, son of Mac- 
lean of Morvern, on board the Florida to receive an adjustment of the 
demands of his people. No sooner, however, had Donald Glas set foot on 
board the Florida than he was disarmed and made prisoner, and cautioned, 
at the peril of his life, to attempt any communication with his friends. 
Exasperated to the utmost fury by such treatment, aud finding that the 
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Spaniard was making preparation for immediate departure, Donald at once 
resolved that he should not escape unpunished, even though the fearful 
step he was about to take for this purpose was destruction as certain to 
himself as to his foes. Finding the cabin in which he was confined to be 
in the immediate vicinity of the powder magazine, he found an opportunity 
in the night-time to force his way into it, and laying his train in as con- 
cealed a position as possible, he waited the period when the final decision 
of Don Fareija might force him to the desperate step contemplated. At 
daylight on the following morning Donald Glas was, in derision, summoned 
on deck to take his last farewell of the towering hills of Mull and Morvern, 
the beloved mountains of his native soil. Finding by the preparation go- 
ing on that his own abduction and treachery to his kinsmen was in reality 
meditated, he requested a few attendants that accompanied him on board to 
make the land as speedily as possible; and slipping a letter for his chief 
into the hand of one of them, he returned below, under pretence of mental 
suffering at this forcible separation from his native land. Allowing suffi- 
cient time for his friends to reach a safe distance, he set himself to accom- 
plish his dreadful purpose ; and immediately firing his train, this remnant 
of the ill-fated Armada, with upwards of three hundred souls on board, 
was blown into a thousand pieces in the bay. Of the Spaniards only three 
escaped the immediate fate of their countrymen! one of these was so 
mutilated in the explosion that he died the next day. 

‘* Many traditional tales are related in Mull to the present day of Captain 
Fareija and his Jounhg (ship); one of these relates to a dog belonging to 
one of the Spanish officers, and which the people seemed to have regarded 
with superstitious reverence as long as it lived. ‘The poor animal was 
thrown ashore upon a fragment of the ceck to the distance of a mile and 
a half, and was discovered in an apparently dying state by one of the inha- 
bitants ; but by attention it recovered, and no sooner did the faithful crea- 
ture revive, than the shore opposite to where the wreck of the Florida sunk 
became its constant resort; here it would sit looking towards the spot, 
howling most piteously, and by force alone could it be removed from the 
place. It may create a smile, but the remarkable manner of ‘ the Spanish 
dog’ appears to have left for ages a more lasting impression upon the minds 
of the people than the dreadful fate of three hundred of their fellow-crea- 
tures.” 


We give a specimen of the little skirmishes which sometimes 
arose between the chiefs of the Macleans and their kinsmen by mar- 
riage in other clans. The Sir James Macdonald spoken of, was 
nephew to the Lord of Duart ; and some misunderstanding having 
taken place about a certain farm which formed the boundary between 
their estates, a conference was appointed, with the ostensible pur- 
pose of submitting the opposing claims to arbiters. To the spot 
fixed on, the litigants resorted on a day mentioned, Sir James with 
about fifteen hundred of his clansmen, and Sir Lachlan Maclean, 
the uncle, with about six hundred ;—a pretty formidable array of 
attendants when a question of patrimonial right was to be adjusted, 
the lamentable and execrable design on the part of each litigant 
being to make their separate followers cut one another’s throats, 
unless one of the oponents should submissively yield his claim. 
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‘‘ Macdonald’s friends, ascertaining the comparative weakness of Sir 
Lachlan’s party on shore, and satisfied that no immediate resistance could 
be afforded him by his friends on the island, from the circumstance of the 
galleys being shored at high water and the impossibility, from their bulk 
and weight, as well as the length of the shore and softness of the sands 
surrounding the island, to float them before the return of the tide, went 
back to their chief and reported accordingly. Young Macdonald instantly 
issued from behind the hills at the head of eight hundred followers, and 
drawing them up in hostile array on an eminence overlooking the position 
of the Macleans, tauntingly sent word to his uncle that he was ‘ come with 
his friends to the conference, and that his demands were an unconditional 
surrender of the point in dispute.’ 

“ The chief of Maclean now became fully sensible of his nephew’s trea- 
cherous intention, and though but ill prepared to chastise the insolent tone 
assumed by him, enraged at his arrogance, he instantly called his friends 
around him, and finding them all eager to encounter the Macdonalds, the 
brave Lachlan Mér plucked his deadly brand from its scabbard, and 
stretching it out in his sinewy grasp exclaimed, ‘ He who sees the setting 
sun can tell his son this steel had done its duty;’ and then in pleasantness, 
pointing to the hill occupied by the Macdonalds, he added, * Follow me ; 
let us salute my nephew in his exalted station with due respect.’ The 
Macleans rushed forward, and ‘no quicker does the whirlwind the forest 
shake,” than the first party encountered was swept from off the hill. The 
Macdonalds in stronger force returned to the attack, but were again with 
considerable loss beat back. The Macleans now got a firm footing upon 
the hill, from which it became the object of Sir James to dislodge them, 
with this intent he ordered a retreat in the direction of a neighbouring 
eminence, in the rear of which he had a strong reserve of the Kintyre men, 
in the hope to entice the Macleans from the advantageous position gained 
by them. In this maneeuvre, however, the military experience of his uncle 
. proved too much for him. Having gained a position which promised every 

advantage in case of attack, and in which he hoped to be able to maintain 
himself against his enemies until the state of the tide enabled his friends 
from the island to join him, Sir Lachlan suffered the Macdonalds to prac- 
tise their stratagem unmolested. Sir James finding that his uncle was not 
to be beat by stratagem, and knowing that delay might prove as dangerous 
to him as it was of importance to the Macleans, he determined at once on 
attacking them with a force he hoped to prove irresistible; he put himself 
at the head of nine hundred of his followers and made a furious attack 
upon the hill. 

‘Here the veteran warriors of Glenlivet, formed by the skilful manage- 
ment of their brave leader into au impregnable phalanx, bid defiance to 
their assailants, until the presumptuous daring of Sir James, who, sur- 
rounded by his personal friends, advanced within a hundred yards of the 
spot whereon his uncle stood, so roused the indignation of the latter, that 
he rushed forward, observing to those around him that he would ‘ pluck a 
feather out of that eaglet’s plume or perish in the attempt ;’ and, followed 
by his devoted band with the rapidity of the mountain torrent, he hewed a 
path through the Macdonalds to within a sword’s length of their chief; and 
for a moment beholding his nephew with a look of furious indignation min- 
gled with affection, this cool and collected warrior and truly accomplished 
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soldier merely observed, ‘ A Shemish! a Shemish ! a mhic mo phéather, fag 
mo radhad’ (James! James! son of my sister, avoid my path), and at the 
same instant the massive weapon, raised perhaps with a different intent, 
fell with a fatal effect upon another assailant. At this moment a shot 
from an insignificant follower of the ungrateful nephew brought the heroic 
chief of Maclean to the ground. 

“ The Macleans, maddened to desperation by the fall of their beloved 
chief, fell furiously upon the Macdonalds, and making his body their rally- 
ing point, fought around it under the influence of such uncontrollable fury 
that no regard to the overwhelming numbers opposed to them could induce 
a single individual to accept the quarter now offered by Sir James; who, 
notwithstanding that the force already at his disposal outnumbered the 
Macleans by three to one, had to call up his reserve of Kintyre men to his 
aid ; and by utter annihilation alone were the Macdonalds able to overcome 
the devoted followers of the chief of Maclean. 

‘* Upwards of two hundred and thirty of his friends and clansmen fell 
around their chief upon the fatal hill; little more than twenty survived 
the dreadful conflict, and of these about a dozen left the field at an early 
period to escort Lachlan Oig (who was severely wounded) to a plave of 
safety.” 


These details are sickening, and the uniformity of them through- 
out the volume tiresome ; the principal uses they can serve being to 
indicate the miseries that arose from clanship and the heritable 
jurisdictions which obtained in the Highlands of Scotland, as well 
as the little advancement which the people of these regions had 
made when the Lowlanders and the Southrons were taking rapid 
steps in the march of civilization and the art of government. 

The clanish animus and the distortions of historical truth in which 
our ‘ Seneachie” indulges, may be abundantly discovered by all 
who feel curious about his party opinions, if recourse be had to 
what he sets down concerning the noble house of Argyle, and 
several of its lords, whom our historian can hardly endure to call 
by their right names; thinking it more dignified to say the “ in- 
famous arch-whig of Argyle,” and ‘‘ his base associates,” ‘ his 
traitorous associates,” ‘‘ the diabolical Scottish Cromwell,” and 
_— bloodshed on the scaffold has the benefit of poetry in these 
ines. 

“ May such purple tears be always shed 
From those who wish the downfal of our house.” 


A few samples of rhodomontade and indignant sublimity may 
amuse our readers. 


“ Montrose fell back upon Perthshire, and appointed Strathearn as the 
place of rendezvous for the highland clans. ‘To this point the royalists 
again began to assemble from all quarters, and in such numbers as held out 
every hope that the banner of Montrose, so terrible in the sight of the cal- 
culating cowards of the kingdom, would soon repeat its triumphant career 
in Scotland. But while the faithful friends of his cause were thus assem- 
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bling, and ready to shed the last drop of blood on his behalf, the unhappy 
and deceived monarch was actually prevailed upon by the reptile members 
of his Scottish council to seal his own doom, by the issuing an order under 
his own hand, commanding Montrose to cease from his warlike preparations 
under the penalty of high treason! The disinterested and noble-minded 
Montrose, when satisfied of the genuineness of his royal master’s mandate, 
did ‘ cease his warlike preparations ;’ and bidding a last farewell (for it 
was the /ast) to those who shared the most part of his late glorious 
triumphs, the great, the good, and the brave James Graham, Marquess 
of Montrose, separated himself from his devoted associates and retired 
abroad. 

“The king was now safe enough in the hands of his enemies, who 
shortly after felt no scruples in sacrificing him to their avarice. Were there 
not incontestable proofs of tne Iscariot villany upon record, it would almost 
appear incredible that persons in the human form, dwellers in a Christian 
country, and in the seventeenth century of the Christian era, could have so 
completely out-judased Judas as to have inveigled their well-intentioned 
sovereign into their snares, that they might secure a pecuniary advantage 
by the disposal of his person.” 

“ Macleans! loyal and devoted sons of Gillean, for you it need only be 
said, that from the commencement of your sovereign’s misfortunes your 
lives were freely offered and your blood unsparingly shed to secure him a 
safe asylum from his English foes; and could you have foreseen the act of 
iniquity by which he was deprived of that asylum and sold to his enemies, 
the last drop in your veins would have been shed to save him.” 

“The successes of the rebels throughout the kingdom, and the death of 
the king, which soon followed, promised the treacherous, the cunning, and 
the selfish, the harvest of plunder they so long and so ardently looked for. 
Rebel democracy, with the ambitious aud the bad at its head, now ruled the 
realm ; the result, of course, was what it ever was and ever shall be to the 
end of time ;—law and justice soon became mere things that were; they 
were now trampled upon as things totally inconsistent with democratic 
Freedom. 

Let them take who have the power, 

And let them keep who can, 
became the ruling principle, and Argyle’s long-cherished views upon the 
house of Maclean had now some chance of being realised.” 


Let us come down to a living scion of the house of Duart. 


‘The second son of Sir Fitzroy Maclean is Donald, a barrister-at-law 
and member of parliament for the city of Oxford. This talented gentleman 
was returned member for Oxford in the year 1833, and sits for the same 
city in the present parliament, having been re-elected by a large majority 
of the constituency at the late general election. In person he is tall, 
straight, and well-proportioned, of manly bearing and prepossessing aspect, 
As a legislator, few members of the imperial parliament possess more 
respectable abilities than the honourable member fur Oxford; a fact now 
generally acknowledged, and which I know all Macleans will learn with 
pleasure. As a public speaker, he ranks among the first; but hitherto his 
speeches have been principally confined to questions connected with the 
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foreign policy of the country. On these he displays an acquaintance with 
the subject certainly inferior to no member within the walls of parliament, 
and thuse against whom his attacks are levelled, suffer severely enough 
from the force of his rebukes and the overwhelming fluency with which he 
hurls his accusations upon them. 

‘‘ The descendant of the ever-loyal lords of Duart is of course in politics 
what Macleans ever were, faithful and fervent friends of the sovereign and 
of the constitution, or what in our day is termed Conservative principles : 
he is, of course, opposed to the Melbourne administration, and no weak 


opponent either, of which his parliamentary career has already offered 
ample testimony. 


“The Maclean legislator of the nineteenth century is the same firm 
supporter of the throne, the same uncompromising enemy of all innovation 
on constitutional rights, and of all factious principles, that his loyal fore- 
fathers of the seventeenth century were in the Scottish senate, or on the 
fields of Inverlochy, Auldearn, Kilsyth, and Inverkeithing; where their 


best energies were strained and their dearest blood was shed on behalf of a 
dethroned and murdered sovereign.” 


Thus admirably does the reigning ‘‘ Seneachie”’ of the clan Mac- 
lean dispose of historical, political, and biographical matters. But 
we need not quote more to illustrate his talent and taste ; for it has 
been with reluctance that we have found ourselves obliged to go thus 
far, and to speak of the work of an enthusiastic, and no doubt 
sincere and honest writer in the terms that we have done, knowing 
that many of the name eulogized are estimable, some of them emi- 
nent persons in the best meaning of the phrase. The tone assumed, 
however, in the account before us, is so disproportioned to the 
subject, that it must have a tendency quite contrary to what in the 
ardour and simplicity of the author was intended. Indeed that 
ardour takes such a shape in the preface which is addressed “ to the 
Clan Maclean,” as to afford a presumption that extravagance of de- 
tail and of admiration is not far behind. ‘“ Yes,” exclaims he, 
‘‘ ever since reason dawned upon me, it has been my most ardent 
wish to see a printed record of the noble deeds” (onslaughts, murder, 
and rapine amongst the rest, say we,) “‘ of your ancestors, and have 
only waited from year to year in the hope to see some more com- 
petent hand engaged in the duty ; but having now delayed so long, 
and fearing that the present generation might pass away, and that 
my own race might run without seeing my wishes gratified, I could 
not avoid yielding to ——” and so on, the “ Seneachie” insinuating 
delicately that the gratification of seeing himself in print was the 
concomitant and equal to the patriotic desire to rescue the noble deeds 
of his clan from oblivion ; which deeds the world was unjust and 
stupid enough never heretofore to have acknowledged, or rewarded 
with the incense of unmeasured praise. 

Still in the face of these weighty reasons for undertaking the work, 
and after having read the results of the effort, we must declare, that 
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whatever evidence the “ Seneachie” may have exhibited of devotion 
to his subject, his account is nearly valueless as a contribution to 
national history ; and also, however much he may have gratification 
Macleans as a Clan, that the gift can only be considered in the light 
of feeding a silly pride which is at variance with the spirit and well- 
being of the age. The history of all the Highland Clans, if relieved 
and enriched by nothing beyond the sort of things communicated 
by our author, would not to posterity constitute one day’s valuable 
reading, except in the way of grave lessons teaching what the Macs 
had escaped from, and what ought for ever to be avoided. 





Art. VII. 
1.—Lord Brougham’s Speechin the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the 
20th of February, 1838, for the Immediate Emancipation of the Negro 
Apprentices. London: Ridgway. 1838, 


2.—Lord Brougham’s Speech in the House of Lord’s, Tuesday, March 6, 
1838, upon The Eastern Slave Trade. London: Ridgway. 1838. 


Were it for nothing else than the transcendent eloquence of these 
speeches, their literary beauty and loftiness, they would well deserve 
a particular notice in the Monthly Review. But since no superior 
order of language, no degree of oratorical power and display can 
have a permanent’claim on our attention, if merely literary skill and 
mastery be its most obvious and admirable qualities, it becomes us to 
consider whether in the present instance these exterior attributes 
have been bestowed upon a subject worthy of their employment, and 
by a man whose soul has been so thoroughly imbued with its great- 
ness as to have only, by his splendid display, embodied its merits. 
There is not one of our readers, however, who requires much time 
to come to a clear apprehension either of the present theme or of the 
competency of him who has here treated of it to do it justice. 
Slavery and Brougham are names that for a quarter of a century 
have uniformly been suggestive of one another, by that process of 
association of ideas that arises from direct contrarieties; for they 
have been bitter and enduring foes, their mutual enmity increasing 
with their years, till at last the mighty orator has surpassed himself 
in wielding those hostile engines which, we feel assured, are about 
to slay the monster in some of its most hideous shapes and drive it 
for ever from some of its most horrid dens. 

_ It is a beautiful and exalting display when all that is most elegant 
in knowledge, most copious in expression, most sweet to the ear, is 
lavished with consummate skill in behalf of God-like principles and 
the dearest interest of our species. It is ineffably gratifying to 
hear or to read any one of those wonderful oratorical masterpieces 
which Lord Brougham has poured forth within the few last weeks 
on slavery and the Slave Trade; and although we cannot by 
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saying so communicate a new fact to any one within the British 
empire, or, we may add, within the outskirts of civilization, yet 
pleasure and profit will go hand in hand the more fully and directly 
the fact mentioned is made known and exemplified. We, therefore, 
without further preface hasten to feast our readers with considerable 
portions of two among the most awakening speeches that were ever 
uttered, be the oratory or the theme the object of consideration. 
Awakening, did we say? Why, they have already aroused the 
people of England, [reland, and Scotland to an unwonted degree of 
sympathy and determination. Thousands upon thousands have 
already with uplifted voices responded to every sentiment uttered b 
his lordship on the frightful subject before us, and with resistless 
energy declared, Slavery shall not be allowed to exist within the 
British dependencies in any shape or under any name. 

The two pamphlets before us, as their titles intimate, are devoted 
to separate parts of the momentous subject announced, and therefore 
fall to be taken up separately, although consecutively as branches 
springing from one stem. ‘The speech on the ‘‘ Immediate Eman- 
cipation of the Negro Apprentices”’ opens with great impressiveness, 
and at the same time in the most skilful manner of compliment that 
the orator could possibly have employed on a theme so grave, andin 
the exercise of a becoming respect for his audience and himself. 
‘“* T do not think, my lords,” said he, ‘ that ever but once before in 
the whole course of my public life, I have risen to address either 
house of parliament with the anxiety under which I labour at this 
moment.’ The occasion referred to, was when he awakened the 
Commons and the whole nation to the martyrdom of the missionary 
Smith, and when the most energetic steps were thereby prompted 
to ameliorate the condition of our Negro brethren in the colonies. 
The orator next contrasts the distinct position of the question and 
of those addressed on the two occasions; the former having been 
while the horizon was all wrapt in gloom, the latter after having 
emerged into a comparatively bright atmosphere, when all that is 
required is, for their lordships to complete in 1838 the good work 
they commenced in 1833. 

* Se one is aware that the good work alluded to was when 
a great preparatory step was taken towards the complete emanci- 
pation of the slaves in our colonies, viz. the introduction of the 
apprenticeship system ; a step for the accomplishment of which this 
country voted twenty millions of money, in order to indemnify the 
loss which the West India planters were supposed thereby to incur. 
By the Act of 1833, the state of absolute slavery was to cease on 
the first of August, in the following year ; an epoch which was looked 
forward to, even by many of the most ardent friends of the negroes, 
with deep anxiety, and, by the anti-abolitionists with the most po- 
sitive predictions of revolt, devastation, and bloodshed. Lord Broug- 
ham shared in the apprehensions and anxieties of the abolitionists, 
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not merely on account of the anticipated sudden change in the con- 
dition of the negroes, but on account of certain inherent qualities in 
human nature that were likely to be exhibited on the part of the 
masters. He says, 


‘«« My fears proceeded first from the character of the masters. I knew 
the nature of man, fond of power, jealous of any interference with its 
exercise, uneasy at its being questioned, offended at its being regulated 
and constrained, averse above all to have it wrested from his hands, 
especially after it has been long enjoyed, and its possession can hardly be 
severed from his nature. ButI also am aware of another and a worser 
part of a human nature. I know that whoso has abused power, clings to 
it with a yet more convulsive grasp. I dreaded the nature of man, prone 
to hate whom he has injured—because I knew that law of human weak- 
ness which makes the oppressor hate his victim, makes him who has 
injured never forgive, fills the wrong doer with vengeance against those 
whose right it is to vindicate those injuries on his own head. I knew 
that this abominable law of our evil nature was not confined to different 
races, contrasted hues, and strange features, but prevailed also betwea 
white man and white—for,I never yet knew any one hate me, but those 
whom I had served, and those who had done me some grievous injustice. 
Why then should I expect other feelings to burn within the planter’s 
bosom, and govern his conduct towards the unhappy beings who had suf- 
fered so much and so long at his hands? But on the part of the slaves I 
was not without some anxiety when I considered the corrupting effects of 
that degrading system under which they had for ages groaned, and recog- 
nised the truth of the saying in the first and the earliest of profane poets, 
that ‘the day which makes a man a slave robs him of half his value.’ I 
might well think that the West India slave offered no exception to this 
maxim ; that the habit of compulsory labour might have incapacitated him 
from voluntary exertion; that over much toil might have made all work 
his aversion ; that never having been accustomed to provide for his own 
wants, while all his supplies were furnished by others, he might prove 
unwilling or unfit to work for himself, the ordinary inducements to in- 
dustry never having operated on his mind. In a word, it seemed unlikely 
that long disuse of freedam, might have rendered him too familiar with his 
chains to set a right value on Jiberty; or that, if he panted to be free, the 
sudden transition from the one state to the other, the instantaneous enjoy- 
ment of the object of his desires, might prove too strong for his uncul- 
tured understanding, might overset his principles, and render him dan- 
gerous to the public peace. Hence it was that I entertained some ap- 
prehensions of the event and yielded reluctantly to the plan proposed of 
pre) aring the Negroes for the enjoyment of perfect freedom by passing 
them through the intermediate state of Indentured Apprenticeship.” 


But were his fears as regarded the blacks realized? No; and 
thus was corrected the great argument which the planters and their 
advocates had so long urged with triumphant tone, frightening thereby 
the timid and the humane. You abolitionists, said the taskmasters, 
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who speculate in your closets, who have never been beyond the shores 
of Great Britain, should allow the experience of practical men to 
be worth something. We tell you that you are ignorant of the base 
nature of the slave, and that the moment he obtains his freedom, or 
but a moiety of it, he will to the extermination of the whites and his 
own final destruction hurry into revolt and enact the most dreadful 
scenes of massacre, not to speak of the utter loss of the West India 
Colonies. How often were such pictures drawn and held up by 
men who attributed to themselves all the wisdom that could bear on 
the question of emancipation? an assumption, however, which we 
could never regard as being well-founded ; for it uniformly appeared 
to us that persons who had become familiar with the existence of 
slavery, and who were capable of defending it or solicitous to avoid 
its abolition, were less competent to form enlightened and correct 
views concerning the nature of man, and the tendencies of any great 
humane principles, than others whose moral apprehensions were not 
in any way blunted, or vitiated by contact, with the most wicked 
institutions, and whose worldly prospects were not involved in the 
dispute. Besides the conclusion to which a calm and unprejudiced 
consideration of the subject led the abolitionists, when merely re- 
garding the principles of human nature, they were so hopeful and 
pious in regard to the dispensations of Providence as to believe that 
an act of pure though tardy justice would not entail those disasters 
which in the Divine government sooner or later accompany crime. 
But what as to the real fact, as it turned out, in the face of ever 
frightful prediction or anxious fear? Listen to the truth as described 
by Lord Brougham. 


‘‘ The First of August came, the object of so much anxiety and so many 
predictions—that day so joyously expected by the poor slaves, so sorely 
dreaded by their hard taskmasters ; and surely, if ever there was a picture 
interesting, even fascinating to look upon—if ever there was a passage 
in a people’s history that redounded to their eternal honour—if ever 
triumphant answer was given to all the scandalous calumnies for ages 
heaped upon an oppressed race, as if to justify the wrongs done them— 
that picture, and that passage, and that answer were exhibited in the uni- 
form history of that auspicious day all over the Islands of the Western 
sea. Instead of the horizon being lit up with the lurid fires of rebellion, 
kindled by a sense of natural though lawless revenge, and the just resist- 
ance to intolerable oppression—the whole of that wide-spread scene was 
mildly illuminated with joy, contentment, peace, and good-will towards 
men. No civilized nation, no people of the most refined character, could 
have displayed, after gaining a sudden and signal victory, more forbear- 
ance, more delicacy, in the enjoyment of their triumph, than these poor 
untutored slaves did upon the great consummation of all their wishes 
which they had just attained. Nota gesture or a look was seen to scare 
the eye—not a sound or a breath from the Negro’s lips was heard to grate 
on the ear of the Planter. All was joy, congratulation and hope. Every- 
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where were to be seen groups of these harmless folks assembled to talk 
over their good fortunes ; to communicate their mutual feelings of happi- 
ness ; to speculate on their future prospects. Finding that they were now 
free in name, they hoped soon to taste the reality of liberty. Feeling their 
fetters loosened they looked forward tothe day which should see them fall 
off, and the degrading marks which they left be effaced from their limbs. 
But all this was accompanied with not a whisper that could give offence 
to the master by reminding him of the change. This delicate, calm, 
tranquil joy, was alone to be marked on that day over all the chain of the 
Antilles—Amusements there were none to be seen on that day—not even 
their simple pastimes by which they had been wont to beguile the hard 
hours of bondage, and which reminded that innocent people of the happy 
land of their forefathers, whence they had been torn by the hands of 
christian and civilized men. The day was kept sacred as the festival of 
their liberation ; for the negroes are an eminently pious race.” 


The orator pays a just tribute to the humble missionaries, who, 
rather than the priests of the established church, have been the 
means of implanting christian principles and feeling among the 
negroes. The former are not too fine for their work. Devotion in 
the cause of God has induced them to visit inhospitable climes. 
They are the black man’s week-day companions, as well as his Sab- 
bath instructors. But what more about the first day of the appren- 
ticeship system. 


“ The First of August came—and the day was kept a secred holday, as 
it will ever be kept to the end of time throughout all the West Indies. 
Every church was crowded from early dawn with devout and earnest 
worshippers. Five or six times in the course of that memorable Frida 
were alj those churches filled and emptied in succession by multitudes who 
came, not coldly to comply with a formal ceremonial, not to give mouth 
worship or eye worship, but to render humble and hearty thanks to God 
for their freedom at length bestowed. In countries where the bounty of 
nature provokes the passions, where the fuel of intemperance is scattered 
with a profuse hand, I speak the fact when I tell that not one Negro was 
seen in a state of intoxication. (Hear, hear, from Lord Sligo.) Three 
hundred and forty thousand slaves in Jamaica were at once set free on that 
day, and the peaceful festivity of these simple men was disturbed only on 
asingle estate, in one parish, by the irregular conduct of three or four 
persons, who were immediately kept in order, and tranquillity in one 
hour restored. 


But if the first day of apprenticeship passed as now eloquently 
and touchingly described, the planters and their advocates were not 
driven from their strongholds of prediction ; for, said they, ‘‘ only 
wait till Christmas comes, as that is the true season of negro insur- 
rection. Well, that day came, and falsified as before the practical 
man’s gloomy prophecies. Then the anniversary of the first of Au- 
gust was again pitched upon with similar results, all of which fore- 
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bodings, and their complete contradiction by the results, are exposed 
with Lord Brougham’s matchless power and sarcasm. 

But if insurrection and bloodshed be not the inevitable result of 
any relaxation in reality, in prospect of bondage there will be an 
end of all labour. There could never be exertion without the use 
of the cartwhip. At least, if cotton must be planted, coffee picked, 
and indigo manufactured, the cane will no longer be planted and 
cultivated, and sugar will utterly cease out of the land. Such were 
the most confident predictions of the practical men, the men of ex- 
perience in the West Indies ; and what was the result? Why, one 
which not only belied the confident forebodings, but established a 
directly contrary fact, viz., that the quantity of sugar was increased, 
and its quality improved, from the hour that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem was introduced, and wherever it had a fair trial; and especiall 
was this result apparent in Antigua and Bermuda, where the plant- 
ers had the wisdom and humanity of at once striking off the fetters 
of the labourers, and declaring them to be as free as themselves. 
The orator sums up his statements and reasoning on these and si- 


milar facts in his accustomed powerful manner, part of which sum- 
ming we quote. 


‘* Whether we look to the noble minded Colonies which have at once 
freed their slaves, or to those who still retain them in a middle and half- 
free condition, I have shewn that the industry of the Negro is undeniable, 
and that itis constant and productive in proportion as he is the director of 
its application and the master of its recompense. ButI have gone a great 
deal further—I have demonstrated by a reference to the same experience 
—the same unquestioned facts—that a more quiet, peaceful, inoffensive, 
innocent race, is not to be found on the face of this earth than the Africans 
—not while dwelling in their own happy country, and enjoying freedom 
in a natural state, under their own palm trees, and by their native streams 
—but after they have been torn away from it, enslaved, and their nature 
perverted in your Christian land, barbarized by the policy of civilized 
states—their whole character disfigured, if it were possible to disfigure it— 
all their feelings corrupted if you could have corrupted them. Every 
effort has been made to spoil the poor African—-every resource of wicked 
ingenuity exhausted to deprave his nature—all the incentives to miscon- 
duct placed around him by the fiend-like artifice of Christian, civilized 
men—and his excellent nature has triumphed over all your arts—your un- 
natural culture has failed to make it bear the poisonous fruit that might 
well have been expected from such abominable husbandry—though en- 
slaved and tormented, degraded and debased, as far as human industry 
could effect its purpose of making him blood-thirsty and savage, his gentle 
spirit has prevailed, and preserved, in spite of all your prophecies, aye, and 
of all your efforts, unbroken tranquillity over the whole Charaibean chain! 
Have I not then proved my case? I shew you that the whole grounds of 
the arrangement of 1833, the very pretext for withholding complete eman- 


cipation, alleged incapacity for labour, and risk of insurrection, utterly 
fail.” 
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The unsubstantial fabric of calculating alarm having been exposed 
by the experience of several years, his lordship asks, if all that is 
now known about the unoffensiveness of the negroes, and of their 
willingness to work when they have an interest in the proceeds of 
their industry, that had been believed and ascertained in 1833, would 
the apprenticeship law have been enacted—the intermediate state 
between slavery and entire freedom established ? gseee not. 
Why, therefore, now that the eyes of Parliament are opened, and 
the fears which alone could warrant such a law have been dissipated, 
continue the useless and pernicious system any longer ; for pernicious 
it must be, since the more that the negroes, like all other men, feel 
that they depend upon themselves, the more industrious and enter- 
prising arethey? Butthis is not yet the whole of Lord Brougham’s 
case ; for the British public have under false impressions been in- 
duced to part with an enormous sum of money to procure liberty to 
their black brethren, and in equity are entitled to have the money 
back. They have, in short, by means of false alarm been swindled 
out of twenty millions. Listen to the speech. 


‘¢ The twenty millions have been paid in advance, on the supposition of 
a loss being incurred. No loss, but a great gain has accrued to the planter. 
Then he has received our money for nothing; it is money paid under a 
mistake in fact, to propagate which he himself contributed. If such a 
transaction had happened between private parties, 1 know not that the payer 
of the muney might not have claimed it back as paid under mistake ; 
or if deception had been practised, that he was not equitably entitled to 
recover it. But without going so far, of this I am certain, that all men of 
honourable minds would in such circumstances have felt it hard to keep 
the party to his bargain, Again, view the matter from a different point, 
for I am desirous to have it narrowly examined on all sides. Suppose it 
is still maintained that the second step we require to be taken will be at- 
tended with risk—how much is the loss likely to be? Six years ap- 
prenticeship and the emancipation were reckoned at twenty millions. No 
loss has as yet accrued, and four years have elapsed. Then what right 
have you to estimate the loss of the two years that remain at more than 
the whole sum? But unless it exceeds that sum, the planter, by giving 
up these two years, manifestly loses nothing at all; for he has his compen- 
sation, even supposing the total loss to happen in two years, for which 
the money was given, on the supposition of a six years diminished income. 
But suppuse I make a present of this concession likewise, and admit that 
there may be a loss in the next two years as there has been a gain in the 
former four—have not I a right to set off that gain against any loss, and 
then unless twice as much shall be lost yearly in future as has been gained 
In past years, the planter is on the whole a gainer, even without taking 
the twenty millions into the account, and although there should be that 
double rate of loss, contrary to all probability : even without these twenty - 
millions, he will on the whole have lost nothing. But I will not consent 
to leave that vast sum out ofthe aecount. It shall go in diminution of the 
loss, if any has been suffered. It shall be reckoned as received by the 
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planters, and unless they lose, during the next two years, more than 
twenty millions over and above the gains they have made during the last 
four, I insist upon it that they be deemed to have suffered no loss at all, 
even if, contrary to all experience and all reason, they lose by the change. 
What is the consequence of all this? That at the very least we have a 
right to make the planters bring their twenty millions to account, and 
give us credit for that sum—so that until their losses exceed it, they shall 
have no right whatever to complain.” 


Even this is not all ; for the planters as a body, who have taken 
advantage of the years of apprenticeship, and of a compensation for 
an anticipated loss which has not been realized, have not performed 
their part of the bargain, by endeavouring to render the intermediate 
state one of amelioration and preparation for complete freedom ; but, 
on the other hand, excepting as to the use of the whip as a stimulus 
to labour, which they have been forced to abandon, and, in its stead, 
afford more rational motives to exertion to be enjoyed by the la- 
bourer, his condition is in no respect better than before the appren- 
ticeship system commenced, while in many ways it is a great deal 
more intolerable and harsh. Lord Brougham runs over several of 
these new deprivations and cruelties, concluding from them that no 
preventive or remedy can be devised but ‘ immediate emancipa- 
tion.” What, for example, in the way of even-handed justice be- 
tween the whites and blacks can be expected, when the former are 
uniformly the judges? One of our earlier extracts abcut the nature 
of man tells pointedly here. We must not abridge one of the para- 
graphs that bears upon the administration of West India justice, 
when the poor blacks are the accused or the condemned. 


“ The punishments inflicted are of monstrous severity. The law is 
wickedly harsh ; its execution is committed to hands that exasperate that 
cruelty. For the vague, undefined, undefinable offence of insolence thirty- 
nine lashes ; the same number for carrying a knife in the pocket; for cutting 
the shoot of a cane-plant fifty lashes, or three months imprisoment in that 
most loathsome of all dungeons a West I:.dian gaol. There seems to have 
prevailed at all times among the lawgivers of the Slave Colonies a feeling, 
of which—I grieve to say, those of the mother country have partaken ; that 
there is something in the nature of a slave—something in the disposition 
of the African race—something in the habits of those hapless victims of our 
crimes, our cruelties and frauds—which requires a peculiar harshness of 
treatment from their rulers, and makes what in other men’s cases we call 
justice and mercy, cruelty to society and injustice to the law in theirs— 
inducing us to visit with the extremity of rigour in the African what if 
done by our own tribes would be slightly visited or not at all, as though 
there were in the Negro nature something so obdurate that no punishment 
with which they can be punished would be too severe. Prodigious, por- 
tentous injustice! As if we had aright to blame any but ourselves for 
whatever there may be of harsh or cunning in our slaves—as if we were 
entitled to visit upon him that disposition were it obdurate, those habits 
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were they insubordinate, those propensities were they dishonest, (all of 
which I deny them to be, and every day’s experieuce justifies my denial) ; 
but were these charges as true as they are foully slanderous and absolutely 
false—is it for us to treat our victims harshly for failings or for faults with 
which our treatment of him has corrupted and perverted his nature, instead 
of taking to ourselves the blame—punishing ourselves at least with self- 
abasement and atoning with deepest shame for having implanted vice in a 
pure soil? If some capricious despot were in the career of ordinary tyranny 
to tax his pampered fancy to produce something more monstrous, more 
unnatural than himself; were he to graft the thorn upon the vine, or place 
the dove among vultures to be reared—much as we might marvel at this 
freak of a perverted appetite, we should marvel still more if we saw tyranny 
exceed even its own measure of proverbial unreasonableness, and complain 
because the grape was not gathered from the thorn, or because the dove so 
trained had a thirst for blood. Yet this is the unnatural caprice—this the 
injustice—the gross, the foul, the outrageous, the monstrous, the incredible 
injustice of which we are daily and hourly guilty towards the whole of the 
ill-fated African race! My Lords, we fill up the measure of this injustice 
by executing laws wickedly conceived, in a yet more atrocious spirit of 
cruelty. Our whole punishments smell of blood. Let the treadmill stop, 
from the weary limbs and exhausted frame of the sufferers no longer having 
the power to press it down the requisite number of turns in a minute—the 
lash instantly resounds through the mansion of woe! Let the stone spread 
out to be broken, not crumble fast enough beneath the arms already scarred, 
flayed, and wealed by the whip—again the scourge tears afresh the half- 
healed flesh! Within the last hour before I entered this house, | heard 
from an eye-witness of the fact as disgusting as it was appalling, that a 
leper among the prisoners was cut to pieces by stripes with the rest. And 
in passing let me here note the universal but cruel practice of placing the 
patients stricken with infectious diseases in hospitals, and in prisons among 
others, upon almost all private estates; and the no less unjust and exclu- 
sively West Indian practice of cruelly and stingily compelling the prisoners 
to go out daily and find their own food instead of the master supplying them 
in the gaol—a refinement of harshness and meanness not, I venture to 
assert, ever reached by the tyrant-master of the Siberian mines. But I was 
speaking of the publice prison, and there as the leper had been scourged, so 
when a miserable wretch whose legs were one mass of uncerated flesh from 
former inflictions, gave some offence to his taskmasters, he was on those 
limbs mangled anew by the merciless application ofthe lash. I have told 
you how the bills for murdering negroes were systematically thrown out 
by the Grand Juries. But you are not to imagine that bills are never 
found by those just men, even bills against whites. A person of this cast 
had, unable to bridle his indignation, roused by the hideous spectacle I have 
described (so disgusting, but that all other feelings are lost in pity for the 
victim and rage against his oppressor), repaired to the Governor and 
informed him of what he had witnessed. Immediately the Grand Jury, 
instead of acknowledging his humane and, in a slave Colony, his gallant 
conduct, found a bill against him, and presented him as a nuisance !” 


Lord Brougham declares that it is proverbial that no bills are 
found by grand juries in the apprentice colonies for maltreatment, 
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how gross soever, of the negroes, even in cases of manslaughter, 
and sometimes of murder, such as when death ensues from cruel 
conduct in prisons. We have seen of late many heart-rendering ac- 
counts of these judicial crimes, besides those which his lordship 
mentions, and many more reports will soon lacerate the ears of all 
who peruse the periodical publications of the day. It is not denied 
that the forms of justice, as appointed by law, are gone through in 
such cases ; but though in those forms the handmaids of justice, ex- 
claims the orator, be present, their sacred mistress is far away. The 
coroner attends, the jury return their verdict. And what is the 


finding ? 


*“ Murder! manslaughter! misdemeanour! misconduct! No—but 
‘ Died by the visitation of God !"—Died by the visitation uf God! A 
lie !—a perjury !—a blasphemy! The visitation of God! Yes, for it is 
among the most awful of those visitations by which the inscrutable pur- 
poses of His will are mysteriously accomplished, that he sometimes arms 
the wicked with power to oppress the guiltless ; and if there be any visi- 
tation more dreadful than another—any which more tries the faith and 
vexes the reason of erring mortals, it is when Heaven showers down upon 
the earth the plague—not of scurpions, or pestilence, or famine, or war— 
but of Unjust Judges and perjured Jurors—wretches who pervert the 
law to wreak their personal vengeance or compass their sordid ends, for- 
swearing themselves on the Gospels of God, to the end that injustice may 
prevail, and the innocent be destroyed !” 


It is in the nature of things that the masters of slaves are not to 
be trusted with making laws upon slavery, nor with the punishment 
of their bondsmen. But how different is the picture which the 
illustrious advocate of the negroes draws of their actual state, and 
of what would be the condition of our West India colonies if all the 
inhabitants were instantly declared alike free ! 


‘* From the instant that glad sound is wafted across the ocean, what a 
blessed change begins ; what an enchanting prospect unfolds itself! The 
African, placed on the same footing with other men, becomes in reality 
our fellow-citizen—to our feelings, as wel] as in his own nature, our equal, 
our brother. No difference of origin or of colour can now prevail to keep 
the two castes apart. The Negro, master of his own labour, only induced 
to lend his a-sistance if you make it his interest to help you, yet that aid 
being absolutely necessary to preserve your existence, becomes an essential 
portion of the community, nay, the very portion upon which the whole 
must lean for support. This ensures him all his rights; this makes it not 
only no longer possible to keep him in thraldom, but places him in a com. 

lete and intimate union with the whole mass of Colonial society. Where 
the driver and the gaoler once bore sway, the lash resounds no more ; nor 
does the clank of the chain any more fall upon the troubled ear; the fetter 
has ceased to gall the vexed limb, and the very mark disappears which 
for a while it had left. All races and colours run together the same glorious 
race of improvement. Peace unbroken, harmony uninterrupted, calm 
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unruffied, reigns in mansion and in field—in the busy street, and the 
fertile valley, where nature, with the lavish hand she extends under the 
tropical sun, pours forth all her bounty profusely, because received in the 
lap of cheerful industry, not extorted by hands cramped with bonds. 


Delightful picture of general prosperity and social progress in all the 
arts of civility and refinement !” 


But if such be the state of things that would attend upon the 
immediate wafting of the glad tidings alluded to, there is not only 
jeopardy in withholding them, and thereby goading and galling the 
apprentices, till in the year of their emancipation, as at present en-: 
acted, they, knowing their strength, may be induced to use it to the 
destruction of their old taskmasters; but the introduction in the 
West Indies of a new order of slaves, and the establishment of a new 
slave trade, under the eye and with the concurrence of the British 
government, has, by the means of Lord Broughain’s late exposure of 
the fact, filled the breasts of the inhabitants of the British empire 
with anguish and dismay; has created a despair on the part of 
many that they never shall see the monster slavery extinguished in 
our colonies, or the traffic in human kind on the shores of Africa, 
Asia, and the Islands in the South and the East, repressed and ex- 
tinguished by British statemanship and British arms. And this 
brings us to the speech upon the “ Eastern Slave Trade,” which 
is in every particular a worthy companion to the one which has hi- 
therto been engaging our attention. If possible, it is more exciting. 
The orator’s indignation is more pointed, while the compass which 
his narrative takes, engages a vaster range of knowledge with an 
equal mastery of details and touching appeals to humanity. We 
must allow his lordship to make his statement of the subject of this 
second speech, viz., a recent order in council. 


“ An order of March 1837 had sanctioned the Ordinance made by the 
Court of Policy in Guiana, with the intention of confining the period of 
apprenticeship to three years. In July, representations were made by 
some planters that if this term were not extended to five years, no man 
could possibiy bring any labourers intothe Colony. No cargoes of human 
beings could be imported to share the lot of the half-freed slaves, by be- 
coming indentured apprentices, if they could only be bound for three years. 
The papers on your table give both the memorials of the Planters, and the 
statement of the Colonial department, that with the request of the memo- 
rialists they had complied, and for the reasons assigned in the memorial. 
My Noble Friend (Lord Glenelg) says, inso many words, when announc- 
ing to the Governor of Guiana the change made in the former Ordinance, 
that it was made because without it the importer of such cargoes of appren- 
tices would not find it worth his while to carry on the traffic, and that no 
apprentices could be breught from the East. It was therefore avowed] 
for the express purpose, and with the deliberate intention of facilitating, 
of encouraging, of stimulating this traffic, that the law was thus changed. 
it was with the view of enabling those to carry on the traffic who other- 
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wise could not do so, that the Order was framed and issued, being, I think, 
about the first after the Queen’s accession.” 


Now, it appears that orders in council affecting the Crown Colonies 
have the authority of laws sanctioned by Parliament, yet they very 
rarely meet the light in this country, being consigned to the council 
books, where they are only accessible to the clerks, or to some such 
prying and scrutinizing genius as his lordship, whose object in the 
present case is to show that, by whatever term the importation of 
these labourers from the East India Company’s territories may be 
called, or for whatever feasible and voluntary purpose they are al- 
leged to emigrate, they are deceived, kidnapped, maltreated, and 
kept in bondage to all intents as slaves ; that in fact, a new slave- 
trade has sprung up on the part of Britain in the East. 

Lord Brougham prefaces his charge against the present ministry 
for countenancing this new traflicin human flesh, and his exposure 
of its enormities by giving asuccinct but comprehensive and lumi- 
nous sketch of the slave trade, its origin and progress, in various 
parts of the globe. We must refer our readers to the speech itself 
in its present printed form, which is sure to have a wonderful circu- 
lation, for the particulars of the sketch in question ; and only inti- 
mate that the same sort of mild terms by which the horrid com- 
merce referred to has been all along disguised and palliated, is once 
more employed on the part of the authors and advocates of the im- 
portation of what are called free labourers from the East. 


“ The language used by its patrons and their abettors in Downing Street, 
is just what used to be heard in the days of open Slave trading. ‘* We 
wish to bring over a number of labouring people from Asia,’ says one 
planter.—* We contemplate drawing a supply of labourers for our estates,’ 
says others—respectable men, whom I personally know. Itis ‘ the engaging 
of labourers,’ according to the President of the Board of Control, under 
whose protection India is placed; while the Colonial Secretary, under 
whose care aJl our other settlements repose, speaks of the * Emigration 
from India’ and ‘ East India Emigrants.’ ” 


For some years there has been a trafficing in slaves going on be- 
tween India and the Mauritius ; though the softer language alluded 
to has been adopted in regard to this new opening for deception and 
oppression ; an opening which is to be the model for importing 
Asiatic labourers into Guiana. ‘To be sure, time sufficient has not 
elapsed since the date of the order in council, to ascertain what has 
taken place between Asia and the Western Colonies ; but the Mau- 
ritius experiment as described by Lord Brougham may be regarded 
as bearing upon the sufferings of the middle passage, while his 
suggestions about the kidnapping or inveigling of the poor Asiatic, 
and his unfitness for Western labour under a tropical sun, carry the 
most painful convictions the moment they are stated. r 
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‘What hopes can we entertain of ever being able to make a Hindoo, a 
Coolie from the Inland territory of the Company, a poor native who has 
never seen the ocean, or any sheet of water larger than the tank of his 
village, or the stream in which he bathes—comprehend the nature of a 
ship and a voyage, the discomforts of a crowded hold, the sufferings of four 
months at sea, the labours of a sugar plantation, the toils of hoeing, and 
cutting, and sugar boiling under a tropical sun—tvils under which even 
the hardy Negro is known to pine, and which must lay the feeble and 
effeminate Asiatic prostrate in the scorched dust? But will my Noble 
Friend really take upon him to say that one single Hindoo is embarked for 
Guiana who can form the idea of what the voyage alone must expose him 
to? Weare here not left without proof. Experience has already pro- 
nounced upon the voyage from Indostan to the Mauritius; these papers 
paint it as a worthy companion for the middle passage. I hold in my hand 
the despatch from the Mauritius Government of April last, in which three 
vessels are said to have carried over, one of them 224, the other 200, and 
the third 72 labourers, as you are pleased to term, what I plainly name 
slaves. Each had a full cargo of rice besides—so that the despatch says 
they could not have proper accommodation for the Indians, nor protection 
from the weather, nor had any one of the three a medical officer. The 
William Wilson, out of 224, lost 31 on the voyage—a sacrifice to the pes- 
tilential hold in which they were compelled to breathe. The Adelaide, 
still worse, lost 26 out of 72—between a third and a half in five or six 
weeks. The statements I have given from the Slave-trader’s arguments 
in 1788 and 1791 were absurd enough when they represented the mor- 
tality of the middle passage as one in the hundred. But never did I hear 
it put higher than this of thirty or forty per cent.” 


The advocates for an importation of what they call free labourers 
from Asia to Guiana, dwell much upon the importance of our colo- 
nial possessions in the West, of the necessity of more hands to cul- 
tivate our plantations, and of providing a circulating medium of 
labour according to the demand. But not to dwell upon the mani- 
fest injustice which the importations contemplated would offer to the 
emancipated African, just at the moment he is pronounced at li- 
berty to employ his industry to the best advantage in the country 
to which he has become habituated, Lord Brougham demolishes in 
a few sentences all plans whatever of wholesale shifting of population 
for the sake of providing labour. The paragraph in which this is 
done must be the last we extract ; for, however imperfect may be 
the account, and however fragmentary the selections presented by 
us In regard to the two magnificent speeches before us, sufficient 
has been done to produce, we trust, an extensive circulation of them 
in an entire form among our readers, and thereby work powerfully 
to the fulfilment of those great and benevolent purposes which their 
learned and noble author as well as every good man have at 
heart. ‘The passage we now quote is from his lordship’s reply to the 
speeches which ministers and other peers made in answer to the 
opening one from which we have before been quoting. 
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«‘ Nor am I in the least degree won over tosuch plans by hearing their 
defence clothed in language drawn from the science of Political Economy. 
My Noble Friend calls it ‘ a free circulation of labour,’ and professes his 
reluctance to abandon on this subject his tenets as an Economist. I have 
heard the terms and the doctrines of Political Economy turned to many 
uses in my time. ‘They have been used to defend State Lotteries —insur- 
ances in the Lottery—stock jobbing—time-bargains in the funds. Why, 
itis said, should there by any interference with the free use of capital, or of 
skill and of labour in these departments of industry? On the Continent 
it has been applied to even baser uses—and made to defend the establish- 
ment of public stews, under due regulations for the benefit of the subiect. 
But [own I have never yet heard those principles applied where they 
were more out of place and season than to the subject of the Slave trade. 
Can any man in his sober senses think of calling the wholesale embarking 
of Hindoos and then transporting them to the antipodes, to work in ways 
wholly unknown to them and foreign to their nature and habits, and 
pretend that giving it facilities—encouragement —stimulants—is further- 
ing the free circulation of labour? ‘The argument against all this plan 
is, that there is mere Slave trading in every part of it—thata felony 
lurks under each of itsarrangements. Then do the Political Economists 
and my Noble Friend who is so vigorous a stickler for their doctrines, 
hold that the circulation of labour is interrupted by preventing the Slave 
trade? If they do—nor can they stop a hair’s-breadth short of this— 
then I am for abiding by the law of God and the law of the land, let their 
laws of Political Economy fare how they may.” 





~- 


Art. VIII —Selections from the Latin Anthology. Translated into 
English Verse. By Joun Duntop, Author of the History of Roman 
Literature, and Memoirs of Spain, &. London: Hamilton and Co. 
1838. 

In the Preface to this selection the author, whose learning is of a high 

order, whose intimacy with the products of literary genius that have 

shed a lustre over Europe during the classic and middle ages, as well 
as with whatever belongs to modern and recent times, has frequently 
been verified by his works, takes occasion to notice, we may add, to 
exhaust, all that can be said concerning the Latin Anthology. And 
when, from the specimens of translation about to be presented, it is 
perceived that Mr. Dunlop has not miscalculated the extent of his 
powers when engaging in the present work, we are sure that to the 

English accomplished reader, but especially to the student of Roman 

literature, to the anxious eye that loves to trace the youth, manhood, 

and decline of Latin Poetry, the volume or any portion of the 
matter it contains, will be acceptable. 

Mr. Dunlop sets out in his preliminary discourse by expressing 
his surprise that while there are so many, and such excellent trans- 
lations of the Greek Anthology, that no considerable collection 
should exist from the minor Latin Poems of a similar class. To 
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be sure the latter are not equal to the former compositions of the 
kind, for the perfection of which the tongue and people of Greece 
appear to have been adapted. Besides, the conciseness and terse- 
ness, the flexibility and tenderness of the Greek language, we should 
say also, the sprightly elegance of the Greek character, are to be set 
against the masculine judgment, the austerity, the pride, the gross- 
ness, and latterly the effeminacy, of the Romans. The Greek 
Anthology too, had, in respect of the periods when the pieces falling 
under that denomination were composed, an advantage over the 
Latian Muse ; which, if strictly considered, were written or inscribed 
in the latest ages of Roman taste and poetry. Still by a judicious 
process of selection, pieces may be presented, which, for elegance, 
beauty of description, playfulness, and point, nay even as regards 
simplicity and tenderness, would not discredit an Augustan age. 
The occasions, too, on which some of them were produced contri- 
bute to the interest they otherwise possess. 

Mr. Dunlop divides his selection into two classes; the former 
comprising fragments and reliques of the older poets, especially the 
dramatic ; not, however, including Plautus or Terence, whose works 
have already been translated ; for although these dramatic scraps 
are not strictly compositions of the character understood by Antho- 
logical, similar liberty has been taken by the translators of Greek 
Epigrams, while, in fact, such morsels are ‘‘ the flowers of song, 
having been culled as the sweetest blossoms of the Border, ere yet 
the ancient garden of learning and taste had been overgrown with 
weeds, or laid waste by the hand of the spoiler.” ‘l'he latter class 
may be succinctly described as falling within the periods of the 
Decline and Fall; or, to adopt our author’s more precise mode of 
description—the period of the composition of this class extends from 
the time of the Antonines to the end of the reign of the Western 
Emperor Honorius —a space of about 250 years. Though, however, 
the extremities of this second period may be pretty accurately 
defined, yet it is impossible to fix the date of almost any of the pro- 
ductions included themselves, or to ascertain who were the indivi- 
dual authors of them. 

The subjects of the Latin Anthology, continves our author, are 
various as the Greek, ‘the heathen gods, the heroes of the mytho- 
logical ages, the ruins of great cities, the delights of love, the uncer- 
tainty of life, and fleeting nature of its enjoyments.” ‘Their humo- 
rous pieces, as is the case with the Greek epigrams, were generally 
objectionable, on account of exaggeration, indecency, personality, or 
virulence instead of wit. Pitiful and puerile conceits, too, were some- 
times in fashion, which we must regard as the worst symptom that 
can attach to a nation’s literature. 

When speaking of the subjects of the Latin Anthology, Mr. 
Dunlop remarks, that although they are in a great measure the same 
as those of the Greek, he has found fewer instances of direct imita- 
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tation than he had expected. We must quote at length the paragraph 
which illustrates and accounts for this circumstance. 


** One peculiar charm in the Latin Anthology (as in more ancient and 
more classical productions) consists in rural pictures, associatec, as they are, 
with an existence of innocence and repose. The ancient modes of Latian 
life were primarily and essentially rustic ; and representations drawn from 
such habits and feelings form the most pleasing and original portion of La- 
tin song. The Romans, particularly their poets (as if the pristine spirit of 
their Italian ancestry was not altogether banished from the buildings of the 
capital), appear to have had a genuine and exquisite relish for the delights 
of the country. This taste was not inspired by fondness for field sports, 
since, although habituated to violent exercises, the chase never was a fa- 
vourite pastime among the Romans; and they preferred seeing wild animals 
baited in the amphitheatre to hunting them down in their native forests. 
The country thus was not relished, as we are apt to enjoy it, for the sake 
of exercise or rustic amusements ; but solely for its amenity and repose, 
and the mental tranquillity which its scenes diffused : 

The relish for the calm delight 

Of verdant vales and fountains bright, 

Trees that nod on sloping hills, 

And caves that echo tinkling rills. 
Love of the country among the Romans thus became conjoined with the 
idea of a life of pastoral repose and seclusion—free from labour and care, 
and ail turbulent passions. Scenes of this description greatly delight and 
move us, whether they be painted as what is desired, or what is actually 
possessed. We feel how natural it is for a mind, with a certain disposition 
to relaxation and indolence, when fatigued or agitated by the bustle of life, 
to long for security and quiet, and for those sequestered retreats in which 
these can be most exquisitely enjoyed. There is much less of this refer- 
ence to rural tastes and employments in the writings of the Greeks, who 
were originally a seafaring and piratical race. ‘The Italians, on the other 
hand, were primitively a pastoral people, who were terrified by a storm, 
who were distrustful of the placid? pellacia ponti, and denounced the art of 
navigation. One of their earliest poets had declared that 

Nilum pejus macerat hemonem quamde mare szvom: 
and this dislike was scarcely diminished by the progress of knowledge and 
civilization in the Augustan age ; 
Ah pereat quicunque rates, et vela paravit 
Primus, et invito gurgite fecit iter. 

It is thus that, even in their highest state of refinement, the feelings and 
poetry of nations bear some affinity to their primeval rudeness, though that 
rudeness itself has been imperceptibly converted into a source of elegance 
and ornament.” 


This is a beautiful as well as a philosophical passage ; and the 
following sentence possesses kindred excellences ;—‘* Those, per 
haps,”* says he, “* who reside in great towns (provided the mind has 
been previously replenished with rural images) are best qualified to 
delineate simple and pastoral scenes, the 

Loca pastorum deserta, atque otia dia, 
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which ever rise with redoubled charm to the fancy amid our aspira- 
tions for tranquillity of existence; our pantings for solitude, for deep 
valleys, and for immensity of shade.” How earnestly, for example, 
we may add, do Mr. Dunlop’s countrymen—who, with their national 
ambition, determination, and perseverance, leave bleak hills or shaded 
neuks for some mighty city or foreign strand, to acquire an inde- 
pendency—long for a sight of the scenes where their early years 
were spent !—but while this feast of the eye and the soul is denied 
them, how glad are they to quit for a brief season the turmoil of life 
in busy city or under a scorching sky, that they may dive into the 
green glades, walk by the quiet waters, or scan unmolested the 
torrent, the mountains, and the hoary rocks—scenes, which had they 
never quitted their birth-places, might have been beheld with blunted 
or careless sensations ! 

Although many of the Anthological Poems have descended from 
manuscripts of the period in which they were written, there is a 
great mass of inferior pieces that have been copied from inscriptions 
which were extant only on the statues, tombstones, and columns 
scattered over different quarters of the Roman empire, but, of course, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of its capital. These inscriptions were 
for the most part commemorative of individuals, remarkable deeds, 
or events. The monuments upon which they were engraved occu- 
pied not only the most sacred and public buildings, but the porches 
and vestibules of private houses as well as the sides of the highways, 
where “ Stop traveller,” might almost at every step greet the eye ; 
although the invitation and imperative request might no doubt be 
often made in behalf of some departed one, who in pity should have 
been left to oblivion. In rescuing from the ruin and desolation to 
which the Roman empire was doomed the legends which the in- 
scribers expected to remain for ever, in interpreting, and comment- 
ing upon them, scholars, philologers, and antiquaries, have bestowed 
wonderful pains and ingenuity. Mr. Dunlop has clearly and ele- 
gantly sketched the causes of the monumental desecration of which 
we speak, and enumerated as well as characterised the principal glean- 
ers who have filled many folio volumes with their harvests and dis- 
sertations on the subject. Still after all, these labours for the purifi- 
cation of the text of the Latin Anthology, which have not been 
entirely confined to the inscriptions,—for manuscripts are subject to 
mutilation and obliteration,—a vast number of passages continue 
to be doubtful or corrupt. In order, however, to afford the reader 
an opportunity of judging of the translations, our author has judi- 
ciously printed the originals, and placed them individually opposite 
to his rendering, so that both can be seen and compared at a glance ; 
which originals have been collated by him, he states, with consider- 
able care, Burmann’s collection, in so far as the inscriptions are 
concerned, forming the basis of the text. 
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It now only remains for us, after saying a few words relative 
to the merits of the Translation, to present some sample of it. 

The ease and fidelity of our author’s version are creditable to his 
skill and taste. By the term fidelity, we do not intend that he has 
given the literal meaning of the Latin, but rather the expression 
and idiomatic turns of the original ; and that with sufficient power 
and delicacy he has put them into an English dress, to enable a mere 
English reader to understand and appreciate the spirit, and manner, 
of the original. Sometimes, no doubt, the covert sentiment and 
precise idea of the poet might have obtained more point, and been 
shown at the same time to be more natural, had the translator 
fallen upon some simple English phrase, or alluded to some current 
and pithy English saying that has escaped him. We are of opinion, 
indeed, that the translator of such short pieces, in which a vast deal 
has been compressed, yet without apparent abruptness, requires to 
experience at the moment of his performance a similar or kindred 
state of mind and feeling to that which influenced the poet and 
prompted him to the composition, If so, it is not in the way of 
task-work that such a number of writers, and such a diversity of 
subject and style, as appear in the volume before us, can be per- 
fectly transmuted into another language. A man cannot be in all 
kinds of moods in one day, nor command the requisite frame at 
the bidding of the clock. And yet such seems, in some measure, 
to have been the condition of Mr. eins. when he composed these 
versions ; for he informs his readers, that the greater part of them 
were written in the course of last summer, during a period when 
much anxiety and some vexation precluded the possibility of con- 
tinued attention to more serious and profitable studies. We only 
wonder, how in these circumstances he could have performed his 
task so well as he has done ; for, we repeat, it has been satisfactorily 
executed. 

All the translations are in rhyme, the Latin hexameters being 
turned into what is called the heroic measure, and the elegiac dis- 
tichs into the English elegiac quatrain ; while lines of fewer feet ob- 
tain an octosyllabic measure. 

Besides affording a clue to the progress and varieties of taste in 
the matter of language, the penetrating reader of the present volume 
will discover an index even to the Roman character at the different 
epochs to which the fragments and relics belong. From the 
first class, according to Mr. Dunlop’s arrangement, we shall prin- 
cipally take our specimens, beginning with some fragments which 
breathe a true Roman dignity, power, and pride even when the 
theme is of Greek origin. In justice to our readers and to the 
translator, we must quote the originals as well as the versions. The 
following are from the ‘* Aunals of Ennius.” 

** ILLE SOMNIUM. 
‘** Talia commemorat lacrumans, exterrita somno; 
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* Eurydica prognata, pater quam noster amavit, 

Vivens vita meum corpus nunc deserit omne : 

Nam me visus homo polcer per ameena salicta 

Et ripas raptare, locusque novos: ita sola 

Post illa, germana soror, errare videbar ; 

‘Tardaque vestigare, et queerere te neque posse 
| Corde capessere: semita nulla pedem stabilibat 
| Exin compellare pater me voce videtur - 
| Heis verbis—‘ O Gnata, tibi sunt antegerend:e 

JKrumne ; post, ex fluvio Fortuna resistet.’ 

Hec pater ecfatus, Germana, repenté recessit : 

Nec sese dedit in conspectum corde cupitus ; 

Quanquam multa manus ad ceeli coerula Templa 

‘T'endebam lacrumans, et blanda voce vocabam. 

Vix zgro tum corde meo me somnus reliquit.’ ’ 

“TLIA’Ss DREAM, 

«“« Eurydice, my sister,’ thus she spoke, 

When roused from sleep she, weeping, silence broke, | 
| ‘Thou whom our father loved? of life bereft, 
Though yet alive, all sense this frame hath left. 
| A form endowed with more than mortal grace, 
Mysterious led me, and with hurried pace, 

Mid ever varying scenes, as sweet as new, 
O’er banks and meads where pliant osiers grew. 
Then, left to wander slowly and alone, 
In vain I sought thee amongst paths unknown. 
My father called, his child forlorn addressed, 
And in these words prophetic thoughts expressed : 
‘O daughter, many sorrows yet abide, 
Ere Fortune’s stream upbears thee on its tide.’ 
Thus spoke my Father ; but his form withdrew, 
No longer offered to my eager view: 
Though oft, in vain, with soothing voice, I call, 
And stretch my hands to heaven’s cerulean hall. 
Oppressed, and struggling, and with sickening heart, 
At once the vision and my sleep depart.’ ”’ 

** ILIUM. ’ 
** Que neque Dardanieis campeis potuere perire, 
Nec quom capta capei, nec quom combusta cremari.’ 

** TROY. 
** Sacked, but not captive,—burned, yet not consumed ; 
Nor on the Dardan plains to moulder doomed.” 














The next is from the tragedies of the same poet. What a picture 
of devastation of woe ! 


** ANDROMACHE. 
— Quid petam 
Preesidii aut exsequar ? quo nunc aut exilio aut fuga freta sim ? 
Arce et urbe orba sum; quo accidam ? quo applicem i r 
Cui nec are patrie domi stant ; fractee et disjecte jacent; 
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Fana flammé deflagrata; tosti alti stant parictes. 
O pater, O patria, O Priami domus ; 
Septum altisono cardine templum ! 
Vidi ego te, adstante ope barbaricé, 
Tectis celatis, !aqueatis, 
Auro, ebore, instructum regifice :— 
Hee omnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamo vi vitam evitari, 
Jovis aram sanguine turpari.” 
‘* ANDROMACHE, 
‘Where shall I refuge seek or aid obtain ? 
In flight or exile can | safety gain ?— 
Our city sacked—even scorched the walls of stone, 
Our fanes consumed, and altars all o’erthrown. 
O Father—country—Priam’s ruined home ! 
O hallowed temple with resounding dome, 
Aud vaulted roof with fretted gold illumed, 
In regal pomp !—All now I’ve seen consumed ! 
Have seen the foe shed Royal Priam’s blood, 
And stain Jove’s altar with the crimson flood.” 


Even at the early era of Roman history, when Ennius flourished, 
we find proofs in verse of the contempt with which superstition was 
treated by the poet ; and if so, no doubt by many who admired his 


works. 


** TELAMON. 
“ Non habeo, denique, nauci Marsum augurem, 
Non vicanos haruspices, non de circo astrologos, 
Non Isiacos conjectores, non interpretes somnifim : 
Non enim sunt ii, aut scientid, aut arte, divinei ; 
Sed superstitiosei vates, impudentesque hariolei, 
Aut inertes, aut insanei, aut quibus egestas imperat ; 
Qui sui questis causé fictas suscitant sententias. 
Qui sibei semitam non sapiunt, alteri monstrant viam. 
Quibus divitias pollicentar ab iis drachmam ipsei petunt : 
De his divitiis sibei deducant drachmam—reddant cetera.” 


“* TELAMON. 
‘* Then, for no Marsian augur care I a nut-shell, 
Nor village diviners, who fortunes foretell, 
Nor strolling star-gazers, who future events 
Forebode to the crowd, which the Circus frequents ; 
And Isis’ false Priest—an expounder of dreams— 
Is neither in science nor art what he seems. 
Superstitious and shameless they prowl thro’ our streets, 
Mad, hungry, or lazy, but all of them cheats ; 
Imposters, who vaunt that to others they’!] show 
A path, which themselves neither travel nor know. 
Since they promise us wealth, if we pay for their pains, 
Let them take from that wealth, and bestow what remains.” 
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Here are two specimens from the Comedies of Ceecilias, one of 
which conveys a touching moral sentiment, and the other a religious 
truth, which even the light of nature forcibly teaches. 


« /Edepol! Senectus, si nibil quidquam aliud vitii 
Apportet secum, quum advenerit, unum id satis est, 
Quod diu vivendo, multa que non vult videt : 

Sed in Senectute hoc deputo miserrimum, 

Sentire ed etate eum ipsum esse odiosum alteri.” 

‘« ___. Deum qui non summum putet, 

Aut stultum, aut reruin esse imperitum existima : 
Cui in manu sit quem esse dementem velit, 

Quem sapere ; quem sanari, quem in morbum injici; 
(Juem contra amari, quem accersiri, quem expeti.”’ 


‘««*Tis one chief sorrow of Old Age, 

That in that last and lengthened stage 

Of life, we oft are doomed to see 

Things that we could not wish to be: 

But its worst grievance is to know, 

That we to all displeasing grow.” 

‘He who denies that there’s a God supreme, 
A fool, or ignorant, you well may deem : 

For in his hand the power almighty lies, 
Who shall on earth be senseless, or be wise; 
Who shall be healed, and who by sickness proved— 
Who amongst men regarded or beloved.” 











Mr. Dunlop’s powers and skill as a translator may be speedily 
tried by observing how he manages short maxims, such as those of 


Publius Syrus, a few of which we select. 


‘* Aut amat, aut odit mulier; nihil est tertium. 
Casta ad virum matrona parendo imperat. 
Mulier quum sola cogitat, malé cogitat. 

Didiceré flere foewine in mendacium. 

Ita amicum habeas posse ut fieri inimicum putes. 
Amicos res opimee parant, adverse probant.” 


‘* Woman must either love or hate; 
She’s never in a middle state. 

Matrons who willingly obey 

Their husbands, by submission sway. 
A woman, when she thinks alone, 

Has all her thoughts to mischief prone. 
Women know well an artful lie, 

With ready tears to fortify. 

Treat your best friend, and trust him so 
As if he soon might prove your foe. 
Prosperity will friends obtain ; 

Distress their faith will ascertain.” 


So much for this sententions poet’s opinion of women and 


friends. 
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A few of the pieces which Mr. Dunlop has selected for translation 
have been previously versified ; two or three of them by eminent 
poets. Here is one which Cowper has designated the ‘‘ Salad.” 


It may be satisfactory to compare the present with his produc- 
tion. 


** EX MORETO. 

“ Hortus erat junctus casulz, quem vimina pauca, 
Et calamo recidiva levi munibat arundo ; 
Exiguus spatio, variis sed fertilis herbis : 
Non illi deerat, quod pauperis exigit usus. 
Si quando vacuum casula pluvizve tenebant, 
Festave lux, si forte labor cessabat aratro, 
Horti opus illud erat. Varias deponere plantas 
Norat, et occultze committere semina terre, 
Vicinosque apté cura submittere rivos. 
Hic olus, hic laté fundentes brachia bete, 
Fecundusque rumex, malveeque, inulzeque virebant ; 
Hic siser, et capiti nomen debentia porra ; 
Hic etiam nocuum capiti gelidumque papaver, 
Grataque nobilium requies lactuca ciborum, 
Et gravis in latum demissa cucurbita ventrem.”’ 

‘* FROM THE MORETUM. 
‘** Close to the hut a garden lies; the ground 
Some ozier twigs and slender reeds surround. 
Though small in size, its fertile plots produce 
What herbs are wanted for a poor man’s use. 
If, on a time, some holiday, or rain, 
The vacant peasant should at home detain, 
Or, if the plough no longer claimed his toil, 
His charge it was to turn the garden’s soil : 
How various plants were set to him was known, 
And how the seeds in hidden earth were sown : 
Nor less his care, with well adapted skill, 
To draw the moisture from the neighbouring rill. 
Here colewort, and the beet wide-spreading, live ; 
Here plenteous sorrel, mallows, starwort thrive ; 
Here yellow parsnips ; leeks are also here, 
Which from their tops derive the name they bear ; 
Cool poppies, that affect the drowsy head ; 
Lettuce, last served when noble feasts are spread ; 
And ponderous gourds, which trail along the ground, 
Spreading their paunch-like pumkins all around.”’ 


By our double entry process, we have taken more space than 
could well be afforded to minor poetry, even though of classic 
origin. Still one additional specimen may be advantageously cited, 
not merely for its intrinsic sake, but as a corroboration of the sen- 
timents expressed in the passage which we had the pleasure of 


quoting from Mr. Dunlop’s preface. We have room only for the 
version, 
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** SEA AND LAND. 
«OQ shore more sweet than life! O hated sea! 

How blest to anchor in my loved retreat! 

This day I’ve lived: And now malignant Fate, 
The hour that’s past can never snatch from me. 
There was the combat of the winds and waves ; 

Here a meek stream the smiling land divides : 

There seamen mourn the vessel’s shattered sides ; 
Here in some brook his flock the shepherd laves: 
There yawns with instant death the wide abyss ; 

Of Ceres here are reaped the glad returns : 

Mid waters there a thirst devouring burns; 
Here the lip moistens with the faithful kiss.”’ 





Art. IX.—An Historical Essay on the Real Character and Amount of 
the Precedent of the Revolution of 1688, &c. By R. P. Warp, Esq., 
Author of ** Tremaine.” 2 Vols. London: Murray. 


In treating of the important questions belonging to public morals and 
political creeds which the grand era now named necessarily suggests, 
and which have for more than a century and a half divided some of 
the greatest writers and reasoners of the country, Mr. Ward takes 
such high conservative ground, as will expose him to the casti- 
gation of every one who has a right to lay any claim to liberality of 
opinion, or who is inclined to boast of the enlightened principles of 
government, and the progress of knowledge made in recent times. 
His Essay, while weighing critically the opinions relative to the 
Revolution advanced by Mackintosh, Price, Hallam, Mr. Fox, Lord 
John Russell, Blackstone, Burke, and Locke, the trial of Lord 
Russell, and the merits of Sidney, attacks boldly the leading Whig 
principles both as an abstract theory, and as exemplified in 1688, 
The subjects of the work are divided in the following manner :—Ist. 
As to the general proposition of the right of resistance at the plea- 
sure of the people, and the cases when that right may be exercised. 
2ndly. As to the famous question of the sovereignty of the people 
itself, and as to their supposed compact with their rulers. 3rdly. 
As to the exact amount and force of the historical precedent afforded 
by the Revolution of 1688, and the doctrines raised upon its various 
incidents. ‘To these are added two disquisitions on the character of 
the Revolution, and the means by which it was brought about, with 
a view to ascertain whether the glory ascribed to it as an example of 
the principles of philosophical liberty brought into practice is really 
deserved, the whole addressed in the form of letters to Mr. Charles 
Williams Wynn, the member for Montgomeryshire. 

We have already indicated the side which Mr. Ward’s political 
sentiments take in this work, and their extreme nature, in support 
of which, no doubt, he has enlisted much reflection and ingenuity. 
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The production, however, belongs to an arena which we would 
gladly have avoided, had it not been that the station which the 
author occupies in the literary world, his character, and talents, 
render it necessary that we should notice the work, and show to our 
readers how unequivocally he endeavours to upset many of the most 
popular doctrines of the present day. 

We have given the author credit for ingenuity and for having pro- 
duced the results of much reflection on intricate subjects not only 
of a philosophical but practical kind ; but we must also express the 
opinion that he has very frequently resorted to sophistry as well as 
to truisms which derive all their appearance of novelty from the 
multitude of words and the involution of ideas employed. 

Nothing is more obvious from the author’s reasonings than that 
the many are made for the few, and that however unfaithful rulers 
and kings may be to their subjects, these subjects can scarcely ever 
have a right to resist and to punish. We object also to Mr. Ward’s 
mode of testing the rights of the people by the merits of the Revo- 
Jution of 1688, or of impugning great general principles by exposing 
the errors of particular persons engaged in bringing about that re- 
volution ; and we object still more to the assertions or insinuations 
which represent the people of England as fickle and dangerously fond 
of revolution, as if without sufficient cause and provocation they are 
apt to seek for opportunities to overturn established authority. ‘Their 
entire history as a nation and the history of the human species go to 
prove that all such tendencies run exactly the other way, and that 
there 1s always something wrong at the head quarters before any 
systematic conspiracy is hatched to dethrone or resist the powers 
that be. 

Bat Mr. Ward surely confounds two distinct things when he 
speaks of the people in 1688 as being the same with the people in 
1838, as regards their capacity for the exercise of popular rights. 
W hen writing too as an extreme Tory, that would seem not to have 
discarded the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and of the irre- 
sponsibility of the higher classes, he proves too much ; because, while 
throwing the blame of the revolution on the opposers of the Tory 
dogmas of that day, he in reality assails a large body of the aristo- 
cracy and the privileged orders, the promoters “of the great change, 
though Whigs, having been men of high birth, and their families of 
ancient standing. 

A great deal ‘of metaphysical speculation | is wasted in an attempt 
to demolish Locke’s doctrine about a social compact supposed by 
that great writer to account for the several rights of the governor and 
the governed ; but we do not see that he dves anything but mystify 
the relations of the two parties. It may indeed be true that no 
actual bond of reciprocity has been entered into between king and 
people, or that the discovery of such a tacit principle was not “made 
by the abettors of the revolution. But surely the many must pos- 
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sess some claims for protection, and some means of correcting a 
ruler, who, either neglects or oppresses them, call the philosophy of 
the thing what you may; claims and means that are as strong as 
any hereditary principle of succession which a sovereign can set up. 
To be sure our author admits that a right to resist does belong to 
the people ; but in maintaining that this arises only in the case of 
self-defence, as a man would do against a robber, which he says, 
is “‘ a right given by Nature to all human and all other kind,” we 
ask what is communicated by this right if it be the case that the 
people are not to use it ‘‘at their pleasure,” which he also labours to 
urge? Who then is to be the judge? Why, clearly none other than 
the community itself, by such organs and methods as in every civi- 
lized country and especially in our own can make themselves be 
heard, and if not attended to, obeyed. 

A long extract will convey a sample of Mr. Ward’s theory con- 
cerning the relations subsisting between the governed and the go- 
vernor, and show what trifling subtleties he employs to bolster 
certain metaphysical distinctions, which, when placed opposite to the 
natural right of self-defence, are absolutely provoking. We allude 
to the alleged compact between sovereign and subject, and the 
power which the latter thence derives. 


« Since the Revolution, and the celebrated debates upon these questions, 
ending in the celebrated finding of both Houses of Parliament that there 
was such a compact, and that James had broken it, all Englishmen, at 
least all good Whigs, would be scandalized to hear it questioned. I ought, 
therefore, to fear and tremble when I confess that in this doctrine I never 
could see anything more than a supposititious case, which never really 
happened, but was created merely for the better educing and illustrating 
the cuties of governments. 

‘‘ Abstract principles are generally more difficult to demonstrate, parti- 
culaily by arguments @ priort, or even by analogy, than to gather them by 
a plain deduction from a tangible case. 

The theories, therefore, of the political philosophers, as to the reciprocal 
duties of sovereign and subject, were infinitely more capable of practical 
demonstration by supposing what might, but what never did, happen, that 
wild and independent men living in solitary freedom in woods and caves, 
left them for the purpose of associating together and framing a government 
for their better security. Not only this, but that these savages entered 
into a compact with those whom they chose for their governors, in which 
the ramified and mutual duties of obedience and protection, and the exact 
boundaries of power on one side and subjection on the other, were all 
pointed out, with a defeasance, as the lawyers term it, should the conditions 
be not observed. This, I say, was a far more convenient way of elucidating 
the theory and science of government than mere speculative truths without 
such an example to illustrate them. 

“As such a convenient mode of elucidation, I am willing to adopt it. 
As a case that ever happened, and as the actual origin of government, I 
never coul i bring my mind to admit it. The v tmost that can be said for 
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it is, that it may be implied from the reason and nature of things; and, 
had the Convention Parliament voted that it was so implied, perhaps i 
would not have been so objectionable; though about reason and the 
nature of things how many are the differences of opinion, I need not to 
your experienced mind point out. 

“ To be sure, the Convention voted it: but will that make it binding 
upon our belief? Suppose that they had voted that there was no God: 
would that have demonstrated such a proposition? In reference to the 
opinion quoted from Locke, I have asked what it meant by trust? Surely 
it is not meant to be that technical instrument in law, which appoints, by 
a known formulary, one person to hold a benefit for the use of another ? 
But, even if Locke meant it so, could he who appointed the trust resume it 
himself, let it be ever so much abused? ‘The reason is, because no man 
can be a judge in his own case. The law, therefore, in cases of abuse, 
appoints other parties to take cognizance of and decide the question. But 
the word had not this literal technical meaning even with Locke. It is 
evidently a metaphysical supposition the better to illustrate a particular 
doctrine in morals as well as in politics. 

“ Under this, as a legal deed of trust enacis certain duties to be per- 
formed, in failure of which the power may be resumed under a decree by 
competent and known authority, so, for the better exposition of the reci- 
procal duties of governors and governed, or of men generally, a case is sup- 
posed which never actually happened; and a trust is impliedly granted by 
one party to another, as if both were in a state of civil society, when, in 
point of fact, to have been so, the trust supposed must have already been 
executed. 

‘For, to pursue this matter, if we allow what is falsely, I think, pre- 
sumed, that there ever was a state of man without government, that is, 
when every man was his own absolute master, like any other animal,—it is 
clear that in such a state, from the very description of it, no such trust, 
express or implied, could have existed; for there were neither governors 
nor governed. 

*“ And when a government was at last constituted, as is supposed, by 
common consent, there must have been a previous common consent to abide 
by such institution; which instantly supposes a society already formed; 
and there must bave been a still earlier trust from every man to every man 
for that purpose.” 


After referring to the doctrine of Mackintosh and others, who 
have contended that we have a right “to revoke abused power, 
cashier our governors for misconduct, elect others in their room, to 
frame a government for ourselves, and bestow the crown” as we 


please ; and to the opinions of some who have opposed these tenets, 
he proceeds— 


“ The doctrine of Locke upon the devolution of the sovereignty to the 
people, when the trust, supposed, in legal form, to have been committed to 
their governors, has been abused, and upon the consequent right which he 
says they have to remove and alter the Legislature—as if all society were 
to begin again—this has been so satisfactorily answered by Blackstone, 
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that 1 shall not revert to it again in this letter, though I may consider 
his whole philosophy on the subject, more at large, in a question by itself. 
But the awplification of this tenet by Sir James requires more attention. 

“* The Revolution of 1688,’ he observes, ‘ is confessed to have established 
principles, by those who lament that it has not reformed institutions.’ 
Where is this confessed? what principles has it established, not known 
before? what are the institutions which he wished it had reformed? I 
profess 1 do net know. To resist oppression, which means something con- 
trary to duty and moral obligation in the oppressor, and destructive to 
rights in the oppressed, is a law of our nature, and requires no precedent 
to give us power to act upon it. This, then, was established at the birth 
of man, and surely did not take its origin from the Revolution. What else 
did it establish by way of precedent ? Mackintosh answers, the right of 
the people to revoke abused power. 

“This is a very general sweeping proposition, which ought to be far 
more distinctly explained before we can even understand, much more 
assent to it. If it mean a right to resist an invasion of our legal security, 
it is not only admitted, but, as has been observed, asserted by the law of 
Nature, not merely of the Revolution ; but if it mean to resume a power 
actually ever enjoyed and actually delegated to another, we dispute the 
fact. 

« Power, to he revoked, must have been enjoyed; and the people of 
England never did enjoy this power, or delegate it in form to another. 
It is a fancy embodied in argument, and, as we have before observed, by 
implication, for the better illustration of the science of government; an 
imaginary case, which, as a fact, never existed. 

“The word revoke, therefore, is improper; and the doctrine founded 
upon it, as derived from the Revolution, still more so. ‘The people of Eng- 
land neither revoked nor resumed their political power: they used their 


right of self-defence when attacked, given by Nature to all human and 
all other kind.”’ 


What an expenditure of perplexing words is here! What does 
it matter whether or not the supposed bond was ever tangibly and 
formally drawn out between the parties, and whether or not the 
power claimed had ever been delegated from one age to another in 
English history ? Must there not in the very nature of things ever 
be reciprocal obligations between the various orders in the State ; 
and when the time does arrive in the progress of intelligence and 
civilization, that these relations come to be appreciated, are the 
governed to be answered by the quibbling and inequitable assertion, 
‘“‘it is not in the bond”? We cannot see any thing less absurd in 
such a doctrine, than that the barbarism and slavery of the darkest 
and most ignorant periods in national history are to be perpetuated 
because no legal document to the contrary exists. No doubt Mr. 
Ward rests the power of resistance on a law of nature, which arose 
not from the Revolution, but “ a right to resist an invasion of our 
legal security.”” The word legal here seems to be employed ina 
loose and bewildering sense, and to be different from what is meant 
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by that security which “ a law of nature” recognises and has a right 
toenforce. But whatever may be the meaning, of what use would this 
law of nature be, and a knowledge that a legal security existed, if 
the people are not to act in conformity with such a law and such a 
knowledge of their rights ‘‘at their pleasure’? It appears to us to 
be a matter of perfect indifference whether the Revolution brought 
to light the precise nature of the reciprocal rights of king and people, 
or not. We believe it gave the finishing blow to the jus divinum, 
although our author seems inclined to recur to that exploded absur- 
dity ; and that from the moment such an error was put to flight the 
nation has been gradually coming toa clearer apprehension of what 
is necessarily due to and from all classes of society, not as if these 
duties were recently created, although certainly modified by circum- 
stances, but because they are more accurately estimated, to the pro- 
duction of an entire and harmoniously consolidated power that is 
every day becoming more firm and durable, putting every other sort 
of revolution the farther from us except what occurs in public opinion, 
which, if it should please it to declare that there was to be no longer 
a hereditary ruler, would only act as consistently with a law of 
nature, as when in a ruder state of society the multitude were con- 
tent to be the vassals, the serfs, and the menials of the few. 

Mr. Ward entertains a wonderful horror of revolutions, and 
appears not only to have the death of Charles I. for ever before his 
eyes, but the atrocities that at a later period disgraced France. He is 
of opinion that similar principles are rife at this day to those which 
led to the terrible convulsions now mentioned, and on this account 
calls the United Kingdom “ our ill fated country.””> No doubt he 
is in earnest, yet it is ludicrous how he in one sentence will talk of 
the blessings resulting from the Revolution of 1688, and in another 
lament that all ranks without being satisfied with the happy state of 
things thence derived continue to discuss its principles. Would he 
have the people to be stationary? Is the human heart not to pant 
after greater blessings than have ever yet been realised? And does 
he think that truth suffers, or the promulgation of sound principles, 
through free discussion ? Or is he so far prejudiced as to believe 
that were the people to be silent, and to allow their rulers to think 
for them that they would long enjoy what they have already got ? 
To show that we are not exaggerating the tendency of his opinions 
we shall throw into one paragraph certain rhapsodical periods which 
follow the mention of ‘ our ill-fated country.” 


“ What I particularly advert to are those, what I may call revolutionary 
principles, which, among all ranks, in all places, and at all times—among 
men, women, and children, morning, noon, and night—are debated with 
more or less acrimony, (but generally with a great deal), producing divie 
sions among friends and families, setting sons against fathers, and making 
fathers wish their sons had never been born; which seem at present to 
be undermining all the happy securities of life, and 

‘Fright the isle from her proj riety.’ 
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One would have thought that all the dangerous and visionary theories in 
regard to the origin of governments; the rights of kings, whether sup- 
posed divine and indefeasible, or derived by election from the people ; the 
right of resistance and insurrection at the will of that people, and their 
power to try and to punish sovereigns, as the French assembly did by 
Louis XVI., and as it was supposed that we did by Charles I. ;—one would 
have thought, I say, that all these questions, and the nature of the much- 
abused term, the sovereignty of the peuple, had Jong heen set at rest, and 
buried in the graves of those who agitated them with so much ability and 
zeal on both sides. I certainly never expected, after the miseries and 
atrocities of the French revolution had spent their force, and men had 
recovered from the delirium which had blinded them, and put the abuse 
of liberty to shame, that the rash and daring principles uf Payne, Price, 
and others, of a right under the law, or from history, to ‘ choose our own 
governors, to cashier them for misconduct, and to frame a government 
for ourselves,” —that these principles should be revived, and preached, and 
acted upon, or at least recommended, as the known and admitted axioms 
of the constitution, Yet the question of our great and happy Revolution 
seems ‘ never ending, still beginning ;’ and there are not wanting high 
and respectable names, adorned with scholarship and research, and jnvul- 
nerable to any reproach of factious or rebellious designs, as well as others 
to which the contrary may be evidently imputed, which advocate and dis. 
seminate these dangerous doctrines. Used and acted upon as they are, by 
the mischievous and restless spirit which pervades most ranks, and is, un- 
happily, rather encouraged than resisted by those who ought to know 
better, they tend most remarkably, and, therefore, most unhappily, to un- 
settle all hope or expectation of again seeing the sunshine of quiet in these 
agitated realms. Am [ wrong in saying those who should know better, 
when a man of accomplished mind and superior mould—a man believed 
by all to be the soul of honour, and distinguished by education and ability 
as much as by birth, rank, and fortune—when such a man, a peer, and 
prime minister, proclaimed from his place in parliament, that the bishop s 
should put their houses in order; meaning (for that was the clear infer- 
ence) that otherwise they should surely die; and when the same person 
held, that he was not a wise man who did not legislate in the spirit of the 
times—that spirit, at least in great numbers, being, as we know, the 
destruction of the Church, and the subversion of the Constitution? It is 
in vain that this eminent person, or his friends for him, say, that when he 
uttered these very faulty maxims, he did not believe such to be the spirit 
he alluded to. The maxim was general, and, had it been pursued, he must 
have abided all consequences, Whether, if he held an opinion of its inno- 
cency when he broached it, he holds it now, is a question which may be 
answered by his having felt forced by principle, and real fears fur a coun- 
try he loves, to abandon the helm, and with it, probabiy, the doctrine 
itself. We ought, therefore, to respect him for honour’ssake. But there 
are others, whose conduct, as well as political preaching, resembles the 
infatuation of some men, who will not believe i in the reality of an earth- 
quake until they are buried in its ruins.’ 


After this who can doubt the good will with which Mr. Ward 
must have adopted a sneer at the phrase, ‘* march of reason,” which 
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many enlightened as well as sanguine persons take pleasure in apply- 
ing to the progress that has of late years been making in all depart- 
ments of science and art? He says, ‘“‘ Was not Lord Stowell right 
in asking, so quaintly, whether the march of reason was the rogue’s 
march?” Why has he not added something equally striking about 
‘the good old fon . 

The case of Lord John Russell affords our author an opportunity 
to give utterance to some of his strong opinions. We cite two pas- 
sages from his disquisition on this subject, in which there is, no 
question of it, sincerity, at the same time that there is boldness, and 
we think rashness sufficient to hazard some portion of the credit 
for sympathy and soundness which the public would willingly have 
continued to accord to the writer. He says, 


“ Who may agree or disagree with me in the opinions I have hazarded, 
it is not easy to foresee. All that I would stipulate for is the sincerity of 
my own conviction of their soundness, after a conscientious, laborious, 
and, I trust I may say, impartial investigation of the whole matter. I say 
impartial, because, in surviving every person and every object that could 
warp my judgment, I have long taken leave of everything like party spirit. 
The struggles of the world are over, and history has lost its principal 
charm, because unable any longer to excite to action. If I know myself, 
there is not a line of this inquiry which is written in any spirit but that of | 
truth. Had I been the king, | would have pardoned Lord Russell; par- 
doned him without the conditions he himself proposed—of living an exile 
from his country. I would have trusted to his honour, to have overcome 
his bigotry, and remain a good subject. Such mercy would, indeed, have 
been twice blessed ; ‘ blessed in him that gives, and him that takes.’ But 
I do not on that account think that he was either a hero or a martyr; or 
that the law, either of treason or of evidence, was strained a single point 
to produce his conviction.’ 


Again, 


‘Here a parting question arises, in which, for a moment, we wish to 
indulge. If Lord Russell, by his treason against the law of the land, was 
only the more faithful and devoted to the paramount laws of nature and 
reason ; if he was the great and heroic patriot who sacrificed his life in 
attempting to deliver his country from oppression ; why not avow, pro- 
claim it, glory in it?) Why deprive him, or allow him to deprive himself, 
of the honour that belongs to him? As it was, he entangled himself in 
irreconcileable assertions, to escape, first, conviction, and then punishment. 
Hence, his whole virtue as a patriot, a righter of wrongs, an assertor of 
the natural and inalienable privileges of the people, is frittered into nothing, 
by attempts at denial of his realconduct. So also his friends for him, both 
at the time and now. Nota step do they stir, not an argument do they 
offer, not a testimony do they undermine, in order to disguise his legal 
guilt, but derogates from his public virtue. Thus, his self-devotion is 
extinguished in insurmountable difficulties, rash assertions, and disinge- 
nuous conjectures; all which might be avoided, and his moral fame exalted 
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to that really high pitch which these abortive prejudices in vain endeavour 
to carry it. Such, it appears to me, is the effect of the attempts (honest 
though they may be) to mystify his case.” 








Art. X.—]. The Siege of Antwerp. A Tragedy. By Witu1AM KEnneEpy. 
London : Moxon, 1838. 


2. The Lady of Lyons: or, Love and Pride. A Play in Five Acts. By the 


Author of * Eugene Aram,” &c. London: Saunders and Otley, 
1838. 


Here are two out of a variety of dramatic pieces of a serious kind 
which have lately made their appearance ; for, besides the constant 
complaints that have continued to be published by the press, regard- 
ing the poverty of modern genius for the maintenance of this high 
department of literature, the splendid efforts of the greatest tragic 
actor of the day, which the country can furnish, to revive the legiti- 
mate drama seem to have spurred several old as well as new writers 
to the effort of wiping away the stigma of want of talent and taste 
thus attaching to the age in which we live. None, however, of the 
recently published pieces alluded to, that we have seen, come near 

to the productions of our older dramatists, either in the construc- 
* tion of the plot, the liveliness of the action, or the power and lofti- 
ness of the poetry which distinguish our standard plays ; and we 
almost despair of ever meeting with a single piece that can be en- 
titled to take rank either on the stage or in the closet with those of 
the masters mentioned. This despair arises not merely from the 
difficulty of rising to their eminence, and to the circumstance that, 
if society holds on in the progress which of late years has been 
most remarkable, the longer we live the more undramatic in feel- 
ings and manners we shall become, but from the fact that our taste 
as respects the creations of the dramatic muse has been formed on 
exclusive principles, to the rejection of all which possesses not the 
precise qualities of those old pieces so much reverenced. Similarit 
in any particular to what has been produced long ago, is called imi- 
tation ; a departure from it, a violation not to be tolerated. 

Now we call this an exclusive way of judging, and by no means 
necessarily or manifestly just, although it may he as impossible to 
correct it, as it is to overcome any other long-cherished habits, or 
to break loose from established associations. Still all that is great, 
wonderful, and perfect in art, has not been exhausted by the an- 
cients or our forefathers. Genius and originality of mind are not 
extinct ; materials for these high gifts to work upon are not ex- 
hausted ; the world is every day exhibiting new combinations as 
respects events and the development of character; human feelings 
and passions are constantly moulded by what surrounds us, and in 
return evoke new shapes of things. Why then despair of incident, 
of talent, of alacrity, such as will have results not inferior to any 
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work—excepting Shakspearean—that ever was produced? But 
this just brings us back to the point whence we started, and to hear 
the reddy answer uttered, viz., that the expected and demanded 
thing is not done ; so that we may wonder and speculate as long as 
we please, without any practical benefit. 

Some of the fastidiousness we complain of, and as a natural con- 
sequence, some degree of the inferiority and mediocrity occasioned 
by that fastidiousness, would be removed and overcome, were the 
efforts of such dramatists as the present to be judged of according 
to their author’s manifest design, and by the real value of the thing 
produced. Ifa dramatic piece has for its theme a simple, say a 
domestic story, and if in the treatment of that story every character, 
scene, and speech, increase and directly bear upon the dénowement 
to the production of a soul-stirring interest throughout, and the 
completion of much that is beautiful, affecting, and noble, why 
should not the author of such a work be regarded with admiration, 
and as an artist who has created a source of exquisite. blameless 
and elevating pleasure, as well as of infectious virtue? These 
views bear more or less upon the plays now before us, a more par- 
ticular account of which we proceed to offer, extracting specimens 
alone from the latter as it affords the best example in support of our 
doctrine, that the singleness of the plot, the domesticity of the sub- - 
ject, the generally demanded laws of the drama, are not to be in- 
cessantly dwelt upon, provided a fine and valuable impression be 
irresistibly conveyed. ‘orm can surely not be of so much import- 
ance as substance. 

“ The Siege of Antwerp,” is a work of great merit, by an author 
whose ‘* Arrow and the Rose,” besides other productions, has se- 
cured to him an enviable reputation ere this. It is, however, a poem, 
polished and ably sustained, thrown into a drainatic form, rather than 
a tragedy suited to the stage. We think it wants the life, rapidity, 
and bursts of passion, which one expects and delights to find in 
theatrical representations, as if neither premeditation nor art had 
dictated the effort. For the firesides it is charmingly adapted. 
The language is sonorous and musical, the imagery correct and 
rich, the ideas are healthy, forcible, and abundant, and the senti- 
ments pure and exalting. In many respects, ‘‘ The Siege of 
Antwerp” presents the highest recognised attributes of tragedy, 
the great drawback to it as a dramatic piece being that one is 
oftener put in mind of the elegant and wealthy mind of the poet 
than carried away with the impetuosity of the action. 

The subject of this tragedy belongs to the year 1584, when Ant- 
werp was besieged by the Spaniards, led on by the Prince of Parma. 
Mr. Kennedy states that it was suggested to him by a little story 
bearing the same name, translated by Mr. Gillies, from the German. 
The general events and the principal characters of the play are his- 
torical, as may be seen in “ Watson’s Reign of Philip !I.,” and are 
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thus outlined by our author :—The inhabitants of Antwerp, after a 
vigorous blockade of twelve months, pressed by the miseries of 
famine, compelled the authorities to capitulate with the Spanish 
general. Much of the merit of the defence of the city, and its for- 
tress against the armies of the gloomy bigot, Philip, 1s ascribed to 
\rederick Giambelli, a celebrated Italian engineer, to whom war 
owes the invention of fireships during the siege. 

These few circumstances and characters aided by the introduction 
of Cassilda, the daughter of an officer in the Spanish army, whose 
hand, when she was in Spain, had been sought by the Prince of 
Parma, but who preferred to be the wife of Giambelli, the brave and 
ingenious defender of Antwerp, lend the author the framework of 
his plot. The catastrophe is brought about by the heroine’s filial 
affection getting the better of her prudence and of her duty to her 
husband ; for, by a note she advertises her father of the novel and 
terrible engines that are about to be employed upon the Scheldt, 
against the beseigers, with a view of forewarning him personally of 
his danger ; and he, communicatiug the tidings to the prince, the 
contemplated stratagem is frustrated. The besieged are driven to 
despair ; they sally forth, and are totally defeated. Cassilda’s father, 
in spite of her anxiety to save him, is slain, her brave husband is 
mortally wounded, and she falls lifeless on his corpse, broken-hearted, 
as the enemy takes possession of the city. 

It will be seen from this meagre sketch, that there is scope here for 
intricacy and natural development of plot, for pathos, for the deli- 
neation of the noblest virtues, for incidents of imposing grandeur, 
and for poetic description, all of which Mr. Kennedy has treated in 
the manner already indicated by us. 

‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” is a play of a more homely kind, not 
merely in regard to plot and design, but creation of character, and 
the spirit of pervading sentiment. It is a piece which has been, 
according to Mr. Bulwer’s statement, written solely for the stage ; 
and for this sphere, manifestly on a single perusal, is it chiefly 
suited, dramatic construction and theatrical effect being the author’s 
object, rather than poetic diction, profound thought, or mysterious 
imaginings. ‘The truth is, the play comes nearer to the character 
of melo-drama than tragedy, or even to serious comedy ; and yet the 
sentiments and the moral conveyed in this portraiture of ‘* Love 
and Pride,” are touching and beautiful. 

“‘ An indistinct recollection of the very pretty little tale——called, 
‘ Perouse, or the Bellows-Mender,’”’ says Mr. Bulwer, ‘ suggested 
the plot of this drama.” He has, however, greatly altered the in- 
cidents, and entirely re-cast the characters. For the sake of pro- 
bability he has thrown the story upon that epoch of the French 
republic when the rise of individuals was as rapid and brilliant as 
the fall of kings and the conquest of nations was signal. We 
Shall run through the play and by means of extracts and con- 
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necting links, convey a tolerably accurate idea of its qualities and of 
its import. 

Monsieur Deschappelles isa great and flourishing Lyonese mer- 
chant, who takes little share in domestic affairs, but is devoted to 
the counting-house. His better half, however, is as proud and fri- 
volous as any honest man’s wife can afford to be, her principal object 
being to get a great match for Pauline, their lovely daughter, who 
has imbibed a good deal of the mother’s nonsensical conceit, although 
the substratum is natural and of a good quality. The play opens 
thus :— 


“ Madame Deschap. Marian, put that rose a little more to the left.— 
(Marian alters the position of a rose in Pauline’s hair.) 

Ah, so!—that improves the air—the towrnure—the je ne sc¢ais quoi !— 
You are certainly very handsome, child !—quite my style !—I don’t wonder 
that you make such a sensation !—Old, young, rich, and poor, do homage 
to the Beauty of Lyons !—Ah, we live again in our children—especially 
when they have our eyes and complexion ! 

* Pauline (languidly). Dear mother, you spoil your Pauline! 
(aside) I wish I knew who sent me these flowers !” 





Pauline continues to wonder who can it be that daily sends her 
a present of beautiful flowers. Beauseant, the villain of the piece 
is announced, and forthwith offers marriage to the most lovely 
creature in Lyons; nor does it appear that the vain mother has any 
great objections to the suitor, seeing he is very rich, the son of a 
Marquis, and would have borne a similar title himself, had it not 
been for the levelling power of the Revolution which made every one 
amere citizen and commoner. Pauline, however, will have none of 
him, and utters a flat refusal, which the mother backs by saying 
‘«* their is a nobility still left in the other countries in Europe.” In 
fact, no one short of an English Milord, a German Count, or some 
foreign Prince, it is intimated, need apply. 

Beauseant feels terribly offended that a merchant’s daughter 
should have rejected his offer, a thing he never calculated upon ; 
and when driving to his country-seat, we presume, immedi- 
ately after the affront, and in company with his friend Glavis, he 
is induced to confess that Pauline has refused him. Now Glaris 
had been likewise a wooer in the same quarter, and had met a si- 
milar treatment ; so the two worthies begin to plot how they may 
best lower the pride of their despisers. By this time they have 
stopped at the Golden Lion, a small village inn, to bait their horses, 
and also to satisfy the cravings of their stomachs. But as they are 
examining the bill of fare, a shout without attracts their attention, 
for the words heard sound strangely at such a place, and at sucha 
period,—these words being “ Long live the Prince! Long live 
the Prince!” 
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* Beauseant. The Prince !—what Prince is that? I thought we had 
nv princes left in France. 

** Landlord. Ha, ha! the lads always call him Prince. He has just won 
the prize in the shooting-match, and they are taking him home in triumph. 

“ Beauseant. Him! and who’s Mr. Him? 

« Landlord. Who should he be, but the pride of the village, Claude 
Melnotte ?—Of course you have heard of Claude Melnotte ? 

“ Glavis (giving back the bill of fare). Never had that honour. Soup 
—ragout of hare—roast chicken, and, in short, all you have! 

“ Beauseant. The son of old Melnotte, the gardener ? 

« Landlord. Exactly so—a wonderful young man, 

“ Beauseant. How wonderful ?—are his cabbages better than other 
people’s ? 

* Landlord. Nay, he don’t garden any more; his father left him well 
off. He’s only a genus. 

“ Glavis. A what? 

** Landlord. A genus!—a man who can do everything in life, except 
anything that’s useful ;—that’s a genus.” 


Melnotte is not only a lad of genius who has made the best use of 
his time in pursuit of all the learning and accomplishments which 
the means left him by his father afforded, but he has a spirit that 
commands respect from every one, a dignity and an ambition. that 
has won from the villagers the title of ‘< prince,” although he prides 
himself also in loving, honouring, and cherishing his humble and 
virtuous mother, whose cottage is his castle. Every thing he does 
becomes him ; he excels in all, and on the occasion alluded to, has 
been the victor and gainer, at a shooting-match, of a rifle, which 
puts him in mind of the worth of a ribbon to a soldier, and the 
priceless nature of glory. 

Beauseant and his companion finding in the course of the land- 
lord’s garrulity, that Me/notte and his father had been gardeners to 
Pauline’s father, that the young man is over head and ears in love 
with the Beauty of Lyons, but that she is unaware of the fact, not 
even ever having deigned to look on the side he stood, immediately 
concoct a plan to invest him with al! the trappings, the attendants, 
and the pecuniary means of a foreign prince, and thus bring about a 
marriage under a false name, which will sufficiently lower the pride 
of the aspirants after a noble alliance. The conspiracy succeeds 
beyond expectation, because Melnotte who has regularly contrived 
to get parcels of the most beautiful and significant flowers conveyed 
to the Beauty, has in the romance of his nature added a burst or 
two of poetry which he likewise hopes will meet her eyes. ‘‘ And 
what answer do you expect, Claude?” asks his affectionate mo 
ther. 


“ Melnotte. That which the Queen of Navarre sent to the poor trou- 
badour:—‘ Let me see the Oracle that can tell nations J am beautiful !’ 
She willadmit me. I shall hear her speak—I shall meet her eyes—I shall 
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read upon her cheek the swect thoughts that translate themselves into 
blushes. ‘Then—then, oh, then—she may forget that I am the peasant’s 
son ! 

“ Widow. Nay, if she will but hear thee talk, Claude ! 

“ Melnotte. 1 foresee it all. She will tell me that desert is the true rank. 
She will give me a badge—a flower—a glove! Oh rapture! J shall join 
the armies of the Republic—I shall rise—I shall win a name that beauty 
will not blush to hear. I shall return with the right to say to her—* See, 
how love does not level the proud, but raise the humble!’ Oh, how m 
heart swells within me !—Oh, what glorious Prophets of the Future are 
Youth and Hope !” 


Alas! the messenger returns with the verses, and an account not 
only of the contempt he has encountered but of blows that have been 
bestowed—blows which the insulted and abused messenger makes 
the subject of pertinent words about the equality of French citizen- 
ship. The revulsion produced in Melnotte’s feeling by this unex- 
pected result, exactly suits the purpose of beauseant. 


“ (Enter Servant from the Inn.) 

* Servant. A letter for Citizen Melnotte. 

* Melnotte. A letter! from her perhaps—who sent thee ? 

“© Servant. Why, Monsieur—I mean Citizen—Beauseant, who stops to 
dine at the Golden Lion, on his way to his chateau. 

** Melnotte. Beauseant !-~ (reads. ) 

‘ Young man, I know thy secret—thou lovest above thy station: if thou 
hast wit, courage, and discretion, I can secure to thee the realization of 
thy most sanguine hopes; and the sole condition I ask in return is, that 
thou shalt be stedfast to thine own ends. I shall @emand from theea 
solemn oath to marry her whom thou lovest; to bear her to thine home 
on thy wedding night. Iam serious—if thou would’st learn more, lose 
nut a moment, but follow the bearer of this letter to thy friend and patron, 
‘CuarLes Beavseant,’ 

“ Melnotte. Can I believe my eyes? Are our own passions the sorcerers 
that raise up for us spirits of good or evil? 1 will gu instantly. 

* Widow. What is this, Claude? 

** Melnotte. ‘ Marry her whom thou lovest’—‘ bear her to thine own 
home’—O, revenge and love! which of you is the strongest ?—(gazing 
on the picture) Sweet face, thou smilest on me from the canvas: weak 
fool that I am, do I then love her still? No, it is the vision of my own 
‘romance that I have worshipped : it is the reality, to which I bring scorn 
for scorn.—Adieu, mother; I will return anon. My brain reels—the 
earth swims before me. —(/ooks again at the letter). No it is not a mock- 
ery; 1 do not dream! 


The web of guilt prepared to surround the unsuspecting merchant’s 
family having been thus explained, cur readers will not require 


much pains at our hands to render the extracts hereafter to be 
introduced intelligibie. 
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“ Enter Beauseant and Glavis. 

“ Beauseant. Well, what think you of my plot? Has it not succeeded 
tu a miracle? The instant that I introduced His Highness the Prince of 
Como to the pompous mother and the scornful daughter, it was all over 
with them: he came—he saw—he conquered: and, though it isnot many 
days since he arrived, they have already promised him the hand of Pauline. 

“ Glavis. It is lucky, though, that you told them his Highness travelled 
incognito, for fear the Directory (who are not very fond of princes) should 
lay him by the heels; for he has a wonderful wish to keep up his rank, 
and scatters our gold about with as much coolness as if he were watering 
his own flower-pots. 

«“ Beauseant. True, he is damnably extravagant; I think the sly dug 
does it out of malice. However it must be owned that he reflects credit 
on his loyal subjects, and makes a very pretty figure in his fine clothes, 
with my diamond snuff-box— 

* Glavis. And my diamond ring! But do you think he will be firm to 
the last? I fancy I see symptoms of relenting: he will never keep up 
his rank, if he once let out his conscience. 

“ Beauseant. His oath binds him; he cannot retract without being 
forsworn, and those low fellows are always superstitious! But, as it is, I 
tremble lest he be discovered: that bluff Colonel Damas (Madame Des- 
chappelles’ cousin) evidently suspects him: we must make haste and con- 
clude the farce: I have thought of a plan to end it this very day. 

*“ Glavis. This very day! Poor Pauline! her dream will be soon over. 

“ Beauseant. Yes, this day they shall be married ; this evening accord- 
ing to his oath, he shall carry his bride to the Golden Lion, and then pomp, 
equipage, retinue, and title, all shal] vanish at once; and her Highness 
the Princess shall find that she has refused the son of a Marquis, to marry 
the son of a Gardener.—Oh, Pauline! once loved, now hated, yet still not 
relinquished, thou shalt drain the cup to the dregs—thou shalt know what 
it is to be humbled!” 


Colonel Damas does begin to suspect some trick, and becomes 
rather personal in his observations to the prince. A duel is the 
consequence, in which, however, Me/notte behaves so gallantly that 
the bluff soldier is quite won over to his favour, having himself 
risen from the ranks, and thinking more favourably of bravery and 
honour than of princedoms. 

As the conspiracy approaches its consummation, Melnotte’s con- 
science becomes more and more troubled. He reluctantly has recourse 


to evasions, and searchings into feelings that only serve to increase 
his love and his remorse. 


“ Pauline. I cannot forego pride when I look on thee, and think that 
thou lovest me. Sweet Prince, tell me again of thy palace by the Lake 
of Como; it is so pleasant to hear of thy splendours since thou didst swear 
to me that they would be desolate without Pauline; and when thou de- 
scribest them, it is witha mocking lip and a noble scorn, as if custom had 
made thee disdain greatness. 
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“ Melnotte. Nay, dearest, nay, if thou would’st have me paint 
The home to which, could Love fulfil its prayers, 
This hand would lead thee, listen !—a deep vale 
Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world ; 

Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 
And whispering myrtles; glassing softest skies 
As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows, 
As I would have thy fate! 

** Pauline. My own dear love! 

** Melnotte. A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage musical with birds, 

Whose songs should syllable thy name! At noon 
We'd sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 
Why Earth could be unhappy, while the Heavens 
Still left us youth and love! We'd have no friends 
That were not lovers; no ambition, save 

To excel them all in love; we'd read no books 

That were not tales of love—that we might smile 
To think how poorly eloquence of words 

Translates the poetry of hearts like ours ! 

And when night came, amidst the breathless Heavens 
We'd guess what star should be our home when love 
Becomes immortal; while the perfumed light 

Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps, 

And every hair was heavy with the sighs 

Of orange groves and music from sweet lutes, 

And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 

I’ the midst of roses !—Dost thou like the picture ? 

“ Pauline. Oh! as the hee upon the flower, I hang 

Upon the honey of thy eloquent tongue ! 
Am I not blest? And if 1 love too wildly, 
Who would not love thee like Pauline? 
** Melnotte (bitterly.) Oh, false one! 
It is the prince thou lovest, not the man; 
If in the stead of luxury, pomp, and power, 
] had painted poverty, and tuil, and care, 
Thou hadst found no honey on my tongue ;—Pauline, 
That is not love! 

* Pauline. Thou wrong’st me, cruel Prince ! 

Tis true I might not at the first been won, 
Save through the weakness of a flattered pride ; 
But now—Oh! trust me—couldst thou fat! from power, 





And sink 

“ Melnotte. As low as that poor gardener’s son 
Who dared to lift his eyes to thee. 

“ Pauline. Even then, 


Methinks thou would’st be only made more dear 
By the sweet thought that I could prove how deep 
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Is woman’s love! We are like the insects, caught 
By the poor glittering of a garish flame; _ 
But, oh, the wings once scorched—the brightest star 
Lures us no more ; and by the fatal light 
We cling till death ! 

“ Melnotte. Angel ! 

( Aside.) O conscience! conscience ! 

It must not be ;—her love hath grown a torture 
Worse than her hate. I will at once to Beauseant, 
And ha! he comes. Sweet love, one moment leave me. 
I have business with these gentlemen—I—I 
Will forthwith join you. 

“ Pauline. Do not tarry long!” 


Melnvtte implores to be released from his oath to Beauseant. 
But no; and the marriage is hurriedly forced on in consequence of 
an alleged letter from the Directory at Paris, declaring that the 
Prince of Como is suspected, and will soon be arrested, on account 
of his family being hostile to the French. 

As the young couple are hastily making their way from Lyons, 
the carriage unfortunately breaks down at the Golden Lion. There 
the villagers greet their “ prince,” the servants titter, and every 
moment threatens to lead to a disclosure, that Melnotte cannot en- 
dure to be made but in his mother’s cottage. The widow, his mother, 
calls him son. ' 








“ Pauline. Her son—her son— 
“© Melnotte. Now, lady, hear me. 
* Pauline. Hear thee! 
Ay, speak —her son! have fiends a parent ? speak, 
That thou may’st silence curses—speak ! 
Melnotte. No, curse me: 
Thy curse would blast me less than thy forgiveness. 
. fab 9 laughing wildly). ‘ This is thy palace, where the perfumed 
ight 
Steals through the mist of alabaster lamps, 
And every air is heavy with the sighs 
Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, 
And murmurs of low fountains, that gush forth 
I’ the midst of roses! Dost thou like the picture ?’ 
This is my bridal home, and thou my bridegroom ! 
O fool—O dupe—O wretch !—I see it all— 
The bye-word and the jeer of every tongue 
In Lyons. Hast thou in thy heart one touch 
Of human kindness ? if thou hast, why, kill me, 
And save thy wife from madness. No, it cannot— 
It cannot be : this is some horrid dream ; 
I shall wake soon.—(touching him) Art flesh ? art man ? or but 
The shadows seen in sleep ?—It is too real. 
What have done to thee ? how sinn’d against thee, 
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That thou should’st crush me thus ? 

‘* Melnotte. Pauline, by pride 

Angels have fallen ere thy time : by pride— 

The sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 

The evil spirit of a bitter love, 

And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee.— 
From my first years, my soul was fill’d with thee : 
I saw thee midst the flow’rs the lowly boy 
Tended, unmark’d by thee—a spirit of bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if Spring itself 

Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape ! 

I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Enter’d the breast of the wild-dreaming boy ; 
And from that hour I grew—what to the last 

I shall be—thine adorer! Well ; this love, 

Vain, frantic, guilty, if thou wilt, became 

A fountain of ambition and bright hope ; 

I thought of tales that by the winter hearth 

Old gossips tell—how maidens sprung from Kings 
Have stoop’d from their high sphere; how Love like Death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 

In the soft palace of a fairy Future ! 

My father died ; and J, the peasant-born, 

Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 

Out of the prison of my mean estate ; 

And, with such jewels as the exploring Mind 
Brings from the caves of Knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart— 
Low Birth and iron Fortune. Thy bright image, 
Glass’d in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 
And lured me on to those inspiring toils 

By which man masters men! For thee I grew 
A midnight student o’er the dreams of sages ! 

For thee I sought to borrow from each Grace, 
And every Muse, such attributes as lend 

Ideal charms to Love. J thought of thee, 

And Passion taught me poesy—of thee, 

And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 

Of beauty !—Art became the shadow 

Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes! 

Men call’d me vain—some mad—I heeded not; 
But still toiled on—hoped on—for it was sweet, 
If not to win, to feel more worthy thee ! 

‘* Pauline. Has he a magic to exorcise hate? 

‘* Melnotte. At last, in one mad hour, I dared to pour 
The thoughts that burst their channels into song, 
And sent them to thee—such a tribute, lady, 

As beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest. 
‘The name—appended by the burning heart 
That long’d to show its idol what bright things 
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It had created—yca, the enthusiast’s name, 

That should have been thy triumph, was thy scorn! 

That very hour—when passion, turned to wrath, 
Resembled hatred most—when thy disdain 

Made my whole soul a chaos—in that hour 

The tempters found me a revengeful tool 

For their revenge! ‘Thou hadst trampled on the worm— 
It turn’d and stung thee ! 


More chiding and wailing passes on the part of Pauline, while 
Melnotte resolves to annul, without a moment’s unnecessary waste 
of time, the unholy bond which has been accomplished through 
fraud. He hastens to acquaint her parents of his wickedness, while 
his mother ministers to the wretched one during a long night of 
sorrow. Next morning, Beauseant arrives, and having upon a false 
pretence got quit of the presence of the widow, makes insolent pro- 
posals to the heroine. In the meanwhile, the absence of Mednotte, 
her lurking love, her true heart, have been accomplishing their 
natural effects, so that when he pounces upon Beauseant in the cot- 
tage, who is proceeding to offer her rudeness, she hails him as 
husband. By the time her parents and Damas appear the work of 
revolution kes been carried still farther. 


** Mons. Deschup. Where is the impostor ?—Are you thus shameless, 
traitor? Can you brave the presence of that girl’s father ? 

“ Melnotte. Strike me, if it please you—you are her father! 

“ Pauline. Sir—sir, for my sake ;—whatever his guilt, he has acted 
nobly in atunement. 

“ Madame Deschap. Nobly! Are you mad, girl? I have no patience 
with you—to disgrace all your family thus! Nobly ! Ob you abominable, 
hardened, pitiful, mean, ugly villain ! 

‘* Damas. Ugly! Why he was beautiful yesterday ! 

‘* Pauline. Madam, this is his roof, and he is my husband. Respect 
your daughter, and let blame fall alone on her. 

“ Madame Deschap. You—you—Oh, I’m choking. 

* Mons. Deschap. Sir, it were idle to waste reproach upon a conscience 
like yours—you renounce all pretensions to the person of this lady ? 

** Melnotie. 1 do.—( Gives a paper.) Here ismy consent to a divorce— 
my full confession of the fraud, which annuls the marriage. Your daughter 
has been fouly wronged—I grant it, Sir; but her own lips will tell you, 
that from the hour in which she crossed this threshold, | returned to my 
own station, and respected hers. Pure and inviolate, as when yester- 
morn you laid your hand upon her head and blessed her, I yield her back 
to you. For myself—I deliver you for ever from my presence. An outcast 
and a criminal, I seek some distant land, where 1 may mourn my sin and 
pray for your daughter’s peace. Farew ell—farewell to you all, for ever! 

‘ Widow. Claude, Claude, you will not leave your poor old mother ? 
She does not disown you in your sorrow—no, not even in your guilt, No 
divorce can separate a mother from her son. 

** Pauline. This poor widow teaches me my duty. No, mother—no, 
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for you are now my mother also!—nor should any law, human or divine, 
separate the wife from her husband’s sorrows. Claude—Claude— all is 
forgotten—forgiven—I am thine for ever !” 


Damas is quite confirmed in his opinion about the nobility of 
Melnotte’s nature, and invites him to serve in his regiment. The 
offer is accepted, for the youth is resolved never to take advantage 
of Pauline’s melting nature and devoted heart until he can do so as 
a wooer without disguise, and entitled by his merits to aspire to 
such honour. Accordingly after two years and a half he returns 
with old Damas to Lyons, his splendid achievements during the 
Italian campaign having obtained for him, under the assumed name 
of Morier, the rank of Colonel, and a renown familiar to ever 
citizen of France. His return takes place just as the faithful and 
loving Pauline, in despair of ever seeing him or hearing of him, is 
about to be led to the altar by the hated Beauseant—a sacrifice 
to preserve her father from bankruptcy, which the once-rejected son 
ofa marquis is able to do, but only on condition of triumphing over 
the former victim of his vile machinations. The denouement may 
be easily anticipated. Old Damas and Melnotte hasten to the 
merchant’s house, the dress, cloak, moustache, bronzed hues of time 
and toil, and the ohange of name, rendering it impossible that the 
latter should be easily identified. 


“ Enter Damas and Melnoite. 

“ Damas. Your servant, cousin Deschappelles—Let me introduce 

Colonel Morier. 
‘* Madame Deschap. (curtsying very low). 

** What, the celebrated hero? ‘This is indeed an honour! 

‘* (Melnotte bows and remains in the back-ground) 

*« Damas (to Pauline). My little cousin, I congratulate you! What, no 
smile—no blush? You are going to be divorced from poor Melnotte, and 
marry this rich gentleman. You ought to be excessively happy ! 

** Pauline. Happy ! 

“ Damas. Why, how pale you are, child !— Poor Pauline ! Hist—confide 
inme! Do they force you to this? 

* Pauline. No! 

‘* Damas. You act with your own free consent ? 

“ Pauline. My own consent—yes. 

“ Damas. Then you are the most—I will not say what you are. 

“ Pauline. You think ill of me—be it so—yet if you knew all—— 

“ Damas. There issome mystery—speak out, Pauline. 

** Pauline (suddenly). Oh! perhaps you can save me! you are our 
relation—our friend. My father is on the verge of bankruptcy— this day 
he requires a large sum to meet demands that cannot be denied ; that sum 
Beauseant will advance—this hand the condition of the barter. Save me 
if you have the means—save me! You will be repaid above ! 

** Damas (aside). I recant—Women are not so bad after all !—(aloud) 
Humph, child! I cannot help you— I am too poor ! 

* Pauline. The last plank to which J clung is shivered ! 
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«‘ Damas. Hold—you see my friend Morier: Melnotte is his most inti- 
mate friend—fought in the same fields—sleptin the same tent. Have you 
any message to send to Melnotte ?—any word to soften this blow ?” 


Melnotte outbids Beauseant in the matter of money, gained in 
what he calls ‘‘ the cause of nations,” and proclaims his prior right 
seeing Pauline is faithful. 


« Pauline. That voice! Thou art— 
“* Melnotte. Thy husband ! 
(Pauline rushes into his arms.) 
‘* Melnotte. Look up! Look up, Pauline !—for I can bear 
Thine eyes! The stain is blotted from my name. 
I have redeem’d mime honour. I can call 
On France to sanction thy divine forgiveness ! 
Oh, joy!—Oh, rapture! By the midnight watchfires 
Thus have I seen thee !—thus foretold this hour! 
And, ’midst the roar of battle, thus have heard 
The beating of thy heart against my own !” 


It will be readily seen from the preceding extracts and links that 
Mr. Bulwer’s aim has been by no means of a high order, and that 
he has not endeavoured to carry the reader or auditor beyond himself 
into the regions of imaginative magnificence, where stern fate and 
godlike resolves and deeds are in constant collocation. He has not 
pictured nature above some of her ordinary modes, and, without the 
adjuncts of the players art and scenic effect, the whole is level and 
generally of an every-day description. But the author’s aim has 
been, or at least the result of his effort turns out to be, a single and 
simple object, viz., to teach a touching lesson concerning ‘‘ Love 
and Pride ;” and we think he has fulfilled his intent by writing the 
“ Lady of Lyons ;” every part of the performance tending to the 
one point proposed. He has not only endeavoured to teach a 
touching lesson, but he has taught it beautifully by truthful keeping 
and characteristic individualities throughout. Nay, though the 
diction of the piece be purposely plain, seldom even assuming the 
form of poetic construction, and never we believe reaching grandeur 
or having the merit of originality, still that diction, though some- 
times the language of villagers and other inferior characters, never 
conveys a vulgar sentiment, but uniformly adds both to the beauty 
and interest of the drama. We presume some critics may have 
something to say about the unities when noticing the interval of two 
years and a half, which is allowed to Melnotie to emerge from the 
condition of a peasant to that of a military officer of high rank. In 
point of probability, the history of Napoleon’s wars will sufficiently 
authorize such a dramatic licence ; and as regards the question of 
unity, we maintain if that of impression be kept up, if there be a 
harmony, a consistency, an interest preserved in the principal 
plot (Mr. Bulwer has no under plot) the best of all unities is pro- 
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duced ; one of the very merits, and, indeed, as we have been endea- 
vouring to shew, the chief merit in the specimen before us. Mr. 
Bulwer has not by this venture exalted the British drama, but he 
has composed a piece that is pleasing, interesting, and instructive ; 
a piece by no means suited to the prevailing taste, which, while 
grave and absorbing questions in politics, science, and commerce, 
and the most important points bearing upon the relations of social 
life, are occupying the intelligence of the country, loves at intervals 
to repose on the sweets and beauties of light literature, rather than 
have the mental bow for ever strung. 





Art. X1.—The Life and Correspondence of John Earl St. Vincent, G. C. B. 


&c.&e. By Captain E.P. Brenton. 2 vols.8vo. London: Colburn. 
1838. 


We have heard it alleged as a general rule that no man can write of 
the sea so well as a seaman ; and that no one can treat of maritime 
and naval affairs so well as those whose profession renders them 
familiar not only with all the technicalities of sailorship, but whose 
taste and enthusiasm enable them to infuse life into objects and 
scenes which to landsmen convey no language or spirit. Thetrue sailor 
regards his ship, her points, her services, as if she were conscious of 
all that has been done in her by the tars who have manned her. He 
invests her rigging, her canvass, with something like pulsation and 
voluntary action; and indeed the whole scope and tenour of his speech 
indicates that to him his ship is “ a thing of life.” The advantages 
which such a writer as the present must thus possess in respect of 
certain requisites, when undertaking the task of furnishing the bio- 
graphy of a great naval commander, are manifest. At the same time 
there are generally drawbacks to narratives of the kind by sailors, 
some of which are conspicuous enough in the work before us. One 
of these is a tendency to spin long yarns, thinking that every one 
must feel a kindred fancy and interest with themselves about the 
things that belong to the profession, and presuming also that nothing 
has ever been said or done by the hero of the narrative that ought 
not to be particularly detailed, and if possible, set down in black and 
white for the instruction and amusement of the whole world. 

Now, into some such characteristic modes of treating of his 
subject has Captain Brenton fallen ; not intentionally, to be sure ; 
for he is entitled to unlimited credit when he declares, ‘‘ I have 
endeavoured to draw a faithful picture. My duty was to avoid every- 
thing like concealment, extenuation, or flattery. Professing to be 
of no party, I may probably subject myself to the censure of many ; 
but I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that impartial men will 
concur with me; and, wanting this, I should still have the approval 
of my own conscience. A partizan can never be relied on, either as 
a biographer or a historian.” ‘This is all very good ; but it is seldom 
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that a biographer, entertaining the admiration which our author does 
for his subject, and personally circumstanced as he and others of his 
family have been in relation to the hero of this narrative, can prac- 
tically fulfil the honest and sincere desire professed. Accordingly 
we have two volumes where all that is interesting to the bulk of 
readers might easily have been compressed into one. What care we, 
and nine out of every ten readers, with the numerous details in letters 
and notes here given, purely of professional matters, even although 
they may have fallen from the lips or the pen of Ear] St. Vincent? 
If naval men wish to study the merits of such points as are thus with 
weariful minuteness to the general reader discussed, they will have 
recourse to fuller and more varied authorities ; and even to profes- 
sional men there is in these pages a good deal of matter that pos- 
sessed only an ephemereal interest, and which greatly detracts from 
the clearness, simplicity, and dignity of the life. And this brings 
us back to the competency of landsmen as naval biographers com- 
pared to those whose taste and habits have begotten the professional 
enthusiasm already noticed; and to add, that our author falls immea- 
sureably behind Dr. Southey; and that he who wrote the Life of 
Nelson should be the model to all future historians, whether sailors, 
soldiers, or scholars, who undertake to picture a hero’s career, and 
to awaken future minds to the achievement of kindred exploits to 
those performed by the subject of that unsurpassed memoir. 

John Ear] of St. Vincent presents a theme, out of which Southey 
could have worked a suitable companion to the hero of the Nile. 
He possessed those great and rare attributes variously combined 
which are essential to a warrior anda statesman. Asa naval com- 
mander, his foresight was equal to his daring, his firmness to his 
promptitude, his wisdom to the extraordinary scope and compass of 
his plans. He was a good man,—just, humane, and considerate in 
private, and as an officer, honest and unflinching in public and as a 
politician. He had besides a sufficient number of peculiarities 
about him to individualize him distinctly,—of eccentricities and 
foibles to lend raciness and freshness to his character. These great, 
good, and odd qualities constitute a noble theme for the delicate and 
masterly pen of such delineators as Southey, and might have been 
wrought into a much better form by Captain Brenton, an expe- 
rienced writer, as his ‘‘ Naval History of Great Britain” testifies. 

As it is, however, we admit that our author has contributed in a 
variety of respects a valuable memoir to those which already exist of 
our Rodneys, our Howes, our Nelsons, and Collingwoods ; and that 
our countrymen may put their hands upon these volumes and trium- 
phantly challenge the whole foreign world in ancient or modern times 
to match his hero as pictured and described by him. It only now 
remains for us to cull some of the more prominent or interesting 
portions of the work for the benefit or entertainment of our readers, 
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claiming the right, at the same time, to offer any remarks upon indi- 
vidual points that may suggest themselves. 

John Jervis Earl of St. Vincent was born in the year 1734. He 
was the second son of Swynfern Jervis, of Meaford, Stafford- 
shire. He was intended for the law, but his father being soli- 
citor to the Admiralty and Treasurer to Greenwich Hospital, it 
can hardly be wondered at when we hear that he ran away from 
school to sea. It was not, however, that a boyish dream alone of 
the pleasures, the marvels, and the exploits connected with a sailor’s 
life, beguiled him ; for, as has often been the case, a circumstance 
in itself perfectly trifling was the occasion of sending his fancy and 
heart all at once off in a direction quite different from that originally 
proposed. Being in favour with his father’s coachman, he was always 
promoted tothe coach-box when herode out with the family. Coachee 
often asked him of what profession he would be. ‘“ I told him I was 
to be a lawyer ;” “Oh, don’t be a lawyer, ‘ Master Jackey,’ said 
the old man, ‘ all lawyers are rogues.’ ” 

In another part of the work, the author narrates, that on one oc- 
casion when Sir George Cockburn was at the Earl’s country seat, 
the conversation turning on his lordship’s first entrance into the 
navy, the above story was repeated. ‘‘ We should have the name 
of that coachman,” said Sir George. ‘ I cannot now recollect it,” 
said his lordship; then, taking two or three turns from one end 
of the dining-room to the other, he suddenly stopped and said, 
‘* Richard Penkerman, Sir, was his name.” It is to be borne 
in mind that Captain Brenton was, for a number of years, on the 
most intimate footing of friendship with the hero of his work ; and 
was in the habit, as in the instance now quoted, of taking down into 
his memorandum book whatever was thought deserving of com- 
memoration connected with the Earl. In this way he has collected 
a great number of curious anecdotes; but he has thus also shewn 
such an admiration as may well be supposed to have inadvertently 
biassed him when discussing graver points at issue, of a political 
and naval character. 

Being on the subject of anecdotes, it may be mentioned that Earl 
St. Vincent did not like to be prompted to the practice of astonishing 
or amusing his auditors by stories about himself. ‘ When Sir 
George Nayler was revising the Peerage,” says our author, “ he. 
came down to Rochetts (his lordship’s seat), to request him tha 
the Earl would give him some anecdotes of his life to insert in his 
publication ;” to which his lordship replied, ‘‘ Certainly not. I am 
utterly averse to such nonsense and vanity.”’ But after a few mi- 
nutes’ silence, he said, ‘‘ Yes, there is one anecdote I will give 
you, and of which I am more proud than of any other event of my 
life. When I commanded the Alarm frigate, on the coast of Bar- 
bary, one of her boats being near the shore, in the Bay of Tunis, 
two slaves swam off, and concealed themselves in the king’s colours. 
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The Dey of Tunis sent to demand their return; I refused, saying, 
that the instant they took refuge under the British flag, they were 
free. He threatened to fire upon the ship; I instantly got the 
Alarm abreast of the castle, and sent him word, that the first shot 
that was fired should be returned, and the castle levelled with the 
ground : I took no further steps, and I carried my two freed slaves 
off in triumph. You may insert this in your wale, Sir George, if 
you please, and that is all the anecdote I shall give you.” One 
would hardly expect after this to hear that he opposed the abolition 
of slavery in Parliament: but he was not a man without his contra- 
dictions, taking his professed principles and practice into account. 
Had he lived at the present day, we imagine, there would have been 
in his case as well as in that of many departed great men, recon- 
cilements that have of late years only become general. We must 
do the Earl credit, however, in regard to one remarkable subject of 
dispute in his time, and gratify our readers by informing them 
that he was friendly to Catholic emancipation. 

Being on the subject of anecdote-telling (we do not profess to 
pay strict regard to the author’s arrangement, or to any systematic 
plan of our own in the course of our extracts,) another character- 
istic particular may be quoted, evincing that Lord St. Vincent 
had a horror of a twice-told tale. ‘ He was one day tellinga 
story to the late Admiral Sir George Murray (one of our best and 
bravest), and seeing by his countenance that he had heard it before, 
he said to him, ‘ My dear George, I see you have heard this story 
before. Now I love you very dearly; but if ever you suffer me 
to grow garrulous, I will never forgive you.’” Indeed the parts 
of the Life which have particularly interested us, are chiefly anec- 
dotical ; although of course the account of the great services per- 
formed by John Jervis is valuable and more important. These 
services, however, are already the property of national history, so 
that it is only the lesser features of the narrative, the offshoots, so to 
speak, that attach to the main stem, that we cling to. Still it is 
necessary to glance at the progress of the brilliant career set 
before us. 

Master Jackey having run away from school was permitted by 
his parents to abide by his choice of a profession. He was backed 
by powerful friends—Lady Burlington being his patroness—and his 
promotion was rapid. He entered the Gloucester man-of-war in 
1748, and as soon as the ship was ready for sea, he proceeded to 
Jamaica. But to show that his rapid advance was not the result of 
mere patronage, and that his promotion was not bestowed ona 
person destitute of that species of virtuous firmness inseparable 
from true greatness, it may be sufficient to quote the foliowing. 


«+ My father,’ says he, ‘had a very large family, with limited means. 
He gave me twenty pounds at starting, and that was all he ever gave me. 
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After [ had been a considerable time at the station, I drew for twenty more, 
but the bill came back protested. I was mortified at this rebuke,and made 
a promise, which I have ever kept, that I never would draw another bill 
without a certainty of its being paid. I immediately changed my mode of 
living ; quitted my mess, lived alone, and took up the ship’s allowance, 
which I found quite sufficient ; washed and mended my own clothes ; made 
a pair of trousers out of the ticking of my bed ; and, having by these means 
saved as much money as would redeem my honour, I took up my bill, and 
from that time to this (he said this with great energy,) I have taken care to 
keep within my means.’ ” 


The promotion of John Jervis, we have said, was rapid. We find 
him in 1754 a lieutenant ; in 1759 he was at the capture of Quebec, 
and was made a commander ; he was posted in 1760, the last pro- 
motion in the reign of George II. In 1769, he was appointed to 
the Mediterranean, where amid the great responsibility of the sta- 
tion he exhibited remarkable prudence, vigilance and firmness. He 
figured in Admiral Keppel’s affair with Count dOrvilliers, and by 
his testimony in defence of the same Admiral when on his trial. In 
1782, he took the Pegase, which was a seventy-four ; and this gal- 
lant exploit gave rise to the motto of the coat-of-arms of Sir John 
Jervis. 


‘The motto on the coat of arms of Lord St. Vincent, ‘ Thus,’ was sug- 
gested, his lordship told me, by his sister, Mrs. Ricketts, who had heard 
the details of the above chase (of the Pegase), and the action talked over 
among her brother’s friends so often as to become conversant in naval 
terms. The expression is peculiar to ships sailing by the wind, or in chase 
of anenemy. When the captain or master says, in giving directions to 
the helmsman, ‘ Thus,’ he means to keep the ship’s head directed to an in- 
dicated point of the compass.” 


Sir John entered the House of Commons in 1784. In 1787, we 
find him advanced to a rear-admirals’ rank ; in 1793 to that of vice- 
admiral ; and in 1795 to the high eminence of full admiral, having 
been appointed to take the command in the Mediterranean, where 
he soon appreciated Nelson’s genius. We shall not further notice 
any of the particular eras in our hero’s life, but devote the remainder 
of our paper to the sort of pendants to which allusion has already 
been made as most interesting and suitable to our purpose. Accord- 
ingly instead of an account of the battle of St. Vincent, we extract 
some particulars characteristic of his lordship’s manner of discipline. 
Four mutinous prisoners had been brought to the Ville de Paris, 
a newly launched ship which had been sent out to receive the admi- 
ral’s flag. 


‘A court-martial was ordered for the following day (Saturday); and 
when the prisoners crossed the quarter-deck to go into the boat, and be 
conveyed to the flag-ship of the second in command, Lord St. Vincent thus 
addressed them :—*‘ My friends, I hope you are innocent: but, if guilty, I 
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recommend you instantly to set about making your peace with God; for 
if you are condemned; and there is day-light to hang you, you will die 
this day.’ They were condemned; but it was late before the trial was 
over, and the President of the court-martial told them they should have 
till Monday morning to prepare themselves. Having said this, he carried 
the proceedings of the court and the sentence to the commander-in-chief. 
Lord St. Vincent said, ‘Sir, when you passed the sentence, your duty was 
complete: you had no right to say that the execution of it should be de- 
layed ;’ and he instantly gave out an order that it should be carried into 
effect on the following morning, Sunday, at nine o’clock. It has been the 
usual practice in the navy, for the boats’ crews of the different ships which 
attended on these occasions to draw lots which of them should go on board 
the ship where the punishment took place, to man the yard rope, and assist 
in the execution; but, on this occasion, the admiral, in order to mark his 
displeasure at the conduct of the crew of the St. George, desired that they 
alone should be the executioners. He also commanded that,as soon as the 
culprits were suspended at the yard-arm, every ship in the fleet should pro- 
ceed to the performance of divine service. Accordingly, at the appointed 
time, the fatal gun was fired, and the unhappy men were run up in the 
midst of the smoke of it. Each ship then hoisted a pendant at the mizen 
peak, the signal for divine service; and all were assembled at prayers. 
Perhaps a more awful and solemn instance of prompt and necessary punish- 
ment, attended with such impressive circumstances, was never before wit- 
nessed in a British fleet. At this time, our ships were at anchor in front 
of the batteries of Cadiz, about four miles distant; and the Spaniards, who 
had heard of our dissensions, and seen the execution, sent out their gun- 
boats to attack our in-shore squadron, which consisted of bombs, sloo 
of war, and launches, well armed. Lord St. Vincent would not allow the 
duties of the Sabbath to be interrupted, but left the in-shore squadron to 
take care of themselves. The moment, however, that the pendants for 
prayers were hauled down, be made the signal for all boats, manned and 
armed, to proceed and attack the enemy. The alacrity, and even the 
ardour, with which this order was obeyed, was truly gratifying. The men 
flew into their boats, which, having been previously armed for the execu- 
tion, were perfectly ready; and the poor Spaniards, who came out pre- 
pared for a victory, and supposing our sailors would not fight, were 
wofully undeceived, and driven back into Cadiz in the greatest confusion. 
Will any one presume to say that, on this melancholy occasion, Lord St. 
Vincent shewed either a want of feeling or a want of religion? No; he 
was placed in a situation where, had he shewn any whining, morbid 
sympathy, his ships, his fleet, perhaps his country, would have heen lost. 
But the prompt and energetic sacrifice of four men saved the lives of 
thousands, and, perhaps, averted the most terrible calamities. His firm- 
ness and determination were, under the Almighty’s direction, the means 
of saving his country.” 


The following order to the Rear-Admiral, Sir William Parker, 
was issued by his lordship on the occasion of the execution of the 
four mutineers who had belonged to the Defence. 
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‘* (Most secret and confidential, not to be divulged to any one now, or in 
future, unless necessary to put it in force.) 
* Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, 4th Sept., 1797. 

“ Sir,—It being necessary to take every precaution against any attempt to 
delay or defeat carrying the sentence of the court-martial into execution, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Defence, this morning, I have ordered all the 
launches in the fleet, fitted with carronades, to have them mounted, and to 
hold them in readiness at a minute’s warning; and, should any resistance 
be made to carry the sentence of the law into execution, of which imme- 
diate notice will be given to you, it is my direction that you assume the 
command of them, taking the captains of your divisions in their barges to 
vour assistance, and that you fire into that part of his Majesty’s ship the 
Defence where the persons resisting or refusing obedience to lawful com- 
mands may dispose of themselves, and continue your fire until they submit. 
—lI have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, &c., 


“J. Jervis.” 


It would appear that the complaints and the discouraging predic- 
tions which at the present day are put forth with semblances of 
reason and facts for their support, about the neglect, the mismanage- 
ment, the decline of our navy, are neither new as to their nature nor 
unprecedented in point of strength. In 1784 much was said in 
parliament on the decay of discipline, for example ; but what was 
surely a more anomalous state of things, children were allowed to 
serve their time as Midshipmen while they lay in their nurses’ laps ; 
so that boys were frequently appointed to the rank of lieutenants, 
supplanting the hardy and deserving veteran ; surely a most grievous 
ground of personal irritation, not to speak of the preposterous folly 
of the thing in a national point of view. No partiality or impolicy 
equal to this disgraceful practice exists at this day, although our 
author suggests some important improvements ; for all is not yet 
perfection. His views upon the subject of adequate remuneration, 
and inducements to naval officers and men to prefer the navy, and 
his counsel with regard to impressment, are liberal and enlightened. 
But we must return to our anecdotes. Here is one of a real hero, 
connected with the evacuation of Corsica in 1796. 


‘** No sooner had these indications of the approaching departure of the 
British forces from Corsica been shewn, than the islanders manifested 
the most open and decided hostility. Individuals were seen in every 
direction, perched upon rocks, or other places of apparent security, firing 
with their long muskets at our people, whilst employed in removing the 
stores from the beach; and one man, with peculiar audacity and firmness, 
tovk possession of a projecting rock within musket-shot of the St. George, 
93, and continued firing at her fora considerabie time, undaunted by a fire 
kept upon him from the guns of several line-of-battle-ships; until, having, 


as it is supposed, expended his ammunition, he rose and walked delibe- 
rately away.” 


We must find space for two pictures of a more tranquil kind. 
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‘Lord St. Vincent, during his anxious command, passed many sleepless 
hours in the night, and generally arose between two and three o’clock in 
the morning ; his usual hour of retiring at that time being eight o’clock, 
p.m. One night, feeling very restless, he rang his bell, and ordered the 
officer of the watch to his bed-side. The officer was Lieut. Cashman, a 
fine rough unlettered sailor, of the true breed. ‘ What sort of a night, Sir ?’ 
‘A very fine night, my lord.’ ‘* Nothing stirring? no strangers in sight ?’ 
‘No my lord.’ ‘* Nothing to do on deck?’ ‘No my lord.’ ‘ Then you 
may take a book, and read to me.—Any book—it don’t signify—take the 
Admiralty Statutes.” Cashmen handed out the huge quarto, and having 
placed the lantern with which he was furnished tu visit the ship, on the 
table before him, sat down in his watch-coat, and read a part of those acts of 
parliament, out of which our naval code is formed—acts which I will ven- 
ture to say he never heard of before, and, I am sure, never looked at again. 

“ Lord St. Vincent, in telling the story, used to say, ‘ Sir, I thought I 
should have suffocated myself, I was forced to keep my head so long under 
the bed-clothes to conceal my laughter at the manner in which he stumbled 
and hobbled through his task ;’ and well he might with a horn lantern and 
a farthing candle.” 


In the next there is a symptom of love-sick fancy. 


‘* He sometimes amused himself in payinz a visit to the quarter-deck, 
at what most people would deem very unseasonable hours. Coming up 
one morning at half-past two, or what is called the middle watch, he sent 
for Colonel Flight, the commanding officer of marines. Up came the 
colonel, armed at all points, supposing that some enterprise was in hand. 
‘I have sent for you,’ said the chief, in that quiet and gentlemanly style 
which he could always command, “I have sent for you, colonel, that you 
might smell, for the first time in your life, the delicious odours brought 
off from the shores of Andalusia by the land-wind. Now, take a good sniff, 
and then you may go and turn in again.’” ! 


The truth is that his lordship had not only a good share of scholar- 
ship, but, to be an admiral of the old school, and considering the 
rough materials he had to deal with in a professional sense, he was a 
man of refinement and tasteful fancy. His correspondence is more 
than respectable in a literary point of view, for besides the accuracy 
of the Clerk it affords a good copy of the man, showing plainness, 
force, and dignity—terseness and decision of purpose not uafrequently 
giving smartness to his periods ; so that in consequence of his supe- 
rior gifts and acquirements he was much admired both on sea and 
land. 

Captain Brenton details a number of anecdotes and circumstances 
in support of the character now accorded to Lord St. Vincent. His 
humanity as a commander may be judged of from the fact that he 
was the first to introduce a regular sick-berth on board our ships of 
war, which is now one of the most cleanly and best regulated parts 
of the entire accommodation within the wooden-walls. He was a 
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man that thought trifles ought not to be neglected; and he could 
not endure to hear the word “ trouble,”—saying there ought to be 
no such word in the naval dictionary. He was fretful if he detected 
slovenliness ; delighted and encouraging if he observed modest merit. 
He was abstemious and temperate himself, and the enforcer of these 
healthful decencies in others as far as his authority or influence went. 
‘«¢ A visitor once caused himself to be helped three times from the 
side-board by the butler, after the dish was removed from the table ; 
and he was never invited again.” Two of the rules which were 
written in the servants’ hall at Rochetts were the following—‘* The 
servants are welcome to eat and drink as much as they please, but 
nothing is to be wasted.” ‘ No improper conversation is to be 
suffered.”” Of course, adds our author, any deviation from temper- 
ance was punished with dismissal. We further read— 


*‘ Lord St. Vincent never sat down to dinner, or saw the cloth removed, 
without returning thanks, and I never heard any improper or irreligious 
conversation at his table. Indeed, he was a thoroughly polished gentle- 
man in his social intercourse, though a great enemy to hypocrisy and 
cant. His attachments, when once formed, were immoveable, because 
his judgment was so clear, that he seldom erred in his choice. He read 
mankind with more quickness and accuracy than any one | ever knew; 
his eye was so keen and penetrating, that his friends used to say he looked 
through them. His voice was at times stentorian, and in his manner and 
person he often reminded me, in some respects, of Mr. Boswell’s descrip- 
tion of Dr. Johnson; he was not so tall, but stout-made, broad-chested, 
and had a remarkably commanding appearance. I never heard him 
rebuke a servant; but if they misbehaved more than once, they were dis- 
charged. In his domestic circle he was as much beloved as Sir Roger de 
Coverley. During my acquaintance with his lordship, which was for the 
last ten years of his life, I never heard him speak ill of any one (with the 


exception of Dr, Stoddart) ; and of his political opponents he always spoke 
with respect.” 


His lordship never liked to hear of an officer getting married in 
war time; and to any one who asked permission to go home to 
England for a short period, he would say, “ Sir, you want to go on 
shore and get married, and then you won’t be worth your salt.” 
Speaking of a particular era in his life, he said, “‘ I committed three 
great faults about that time: I got knighted, I got married, and I 
got into parliament.” When mentioning parliament we may as 
well let a terse advice be quoted. 


“ Sheridan had once spoken very freely of an officer in the house of 
commons, one who had recently been tried by a court-martial for irregular 
and unwarrantable acts, and was barely acquitted. He afterwards asked 
Lord St. Vincent’s advice whether he should not call Sheridan to an ac- 
count for what he had said of him in the house of commons. ‘ No, sir,’ 
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said Lord St. Vincent, very warmly, ‘ leave him alone; if you don’t, he 
will strip the skin off your back.’ This admonition was final and effec- 
tual.” 


If Lord St. Vincent was averse to being prompted to anecdote- 
telling, and to the repetition of stories, he seems to have been in 
possession of a goodly stock of such mercantile ware ever ready at 
his command. Take one as an example belonging to the Perse, 


“ Sir George Walton had his flag, or broad pendant, flying at Spithead, 
when a nobleman in the neighbourhood sent his gamekeeper with half a 
fat buck. Sir George sent back a suitable message of thanks, but the 
keeper begged the steward to inform the admiral that he expected a com- 
pliment for himself. ‘ A compliment, does he ?’ said the admiral,—who 
was more economical of his money than of his powder—‘ then he shall 
have one; go and tell the captain to salute him with five guns when he 
leaves the ship.’” 


But nothing in the way of anecdote in these volumes has so much 
attracted us as the following, The scene pictured would be worth 
a day’s journey to behold. 


‘* His lordship took great delight in his beautiful seat at Rochetts, which 
he had ornamented in the most tasteful manner. When he was created an 
earl, he added the east wing, with the great dining-room and drawing- 
room, and the bed-rooms over them. He had formed a fine piece of water 
at the bottom of the north field, and had a pretty little four-oared boat on 
it. Four admirals met on this little lake ;the Earl of Northesk, Griffiths 
Colpoys, Matthew Scott, and Lord Garlies. They proposed to take a row, 
and an admiral’s secretary who happened to be present, was appointed cox- 
swain to this illustrious ‘ crew of jolly-boat boys.’ The gallant officers, it 
must be owned, did not give entire satisfaction to their coxswain in their 
manner of handling their oars, and he offered them the never-failing stimu- 
lant on such occasions, if they would exert themselves : ‘ give way and keep 
stroke, my lads, and I will give you a glass of grog each when you get on 
shore.” The application of such encouragement, by a secretary, to four 
venerable flag-officers, produced a great deal of mirth, and I believe put a 
stop to further progress in the excursion. Such a boat's crew, whose rank 
so far exceeded their prowess at the oar, has probably not been seen in 
England, since the days of Canute the Great.” 


We must now come near to the last scene of all in which Lord 
St. Vincent figured. It also affords a lively representation of one of 
the most stately monarchs that ever swayed the British sceptre. 


‘‘T am now come to the last public event of my illustrious friend's 
eventful life ; on this occasion I use the words of the Naval History (vel. 
v. p. 287, lst edit.) :—* On the 10th of August, 1822, His Majesty George 
the Fourth, having long entertained a desire to visit the northern part of 
his kingdom, embarked on board of his yacht, the Royal George, com- 
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manded by Captain the Hon. Charles Paget, lying off the Royal Hospital 
at Greenwich. It was on this occasion that he took leave of his oldest 
naval friend and faithful counsellor, the Earl of St. Vincent. The venera- 
ble peer, then in the eighty-eighth year of his age, and in the costume in 
which he is represented in the first volume of this work, went on board the 
yacht to receive his Majesty. The king, with that kindness of manner, 
and gentlemanly demeanour, for which he was justly celebrated, took the 
veteran by the arm and led him to a seat on the quarter-deck, where his 
Majesty placed himself beside him, and they conversed for some time, in 
presence of the most crowded and numerous circle of spectators which had 
perhaps ever met together so near the metropolis. The acclamations at 
this gratifying scene were heard far distant on the banks of the Thames; 
and the pensioners of Greenwich Hospital were the appropriate witnesses 
of this tribute of respect, from the greatest of monarchs to one of the most 
celebrated of his admirals. On the year of his coronation, his Majesty had 
presented the Earl witha baton of admiral of the fleet. It was conveyed 
to his seat at Rochetts by a special messenger, with a very gracious letter 
dictated by his Majesty, and written by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. It was 
in consequence of having received this signal mark of favour from his sove- 
reign, that the gallant admiral resolved to make the exertion of returning 
thanks in person, on the element where it wasacquired. On taking leave, 
his Majesty presented his arm to his aged friend, who leaned on it, and the 
King of Great Britain was seen descending the side of his yacht to assist 
the Earl of St. Vincent into the boat. After this affecting attention, the 
yacht slipped her moorings, and being taken in tow by a steam-boat, was 


conveyed with rapidity down the river, amidst the applauses and congratu- 
lations of a grateful and loyal people.’ ” 


It only remains that we take one other view of the veteran hero, 
in the most impressive and affecting of all the situations in which he 
was ever known to appear ; and this is when he passed from a mortal 
to an immortal existence. 


*« It was in the month of March, 1823, that Lord St. Vincent was attacked 
with that general break-up of his constitution which ended fatally. My 
eldest sister, who was constantly with him to the last moment, saw what 
she considered alarming symptoms, and immediately sent off an express 
to town for Dr. Baird. The doctor arrived the same evening, and, as he 
entered the drawing-room where the venerable earl sat, playing his rubber 
of cassino, his lordship turned his head round and said, ‘ Ah! Baird, so you 
have come to see the last of me.’ And he did see the last of his noble 
friend and benefactor, whom he had watched with skill and fidelity for a 
long series of years. The following is an extract of the letter from my 
sister, which conveyed to me the news of the melancholy end of the Earl 
of St. Vincent. Itis dated Rochetts, March 14, 1823 :—* The awful event 
which has deprived us of our best and truest friend took place last evening, 
at nine o’clock, apparently with little pain. I had the comfort of being 
with his lordship near four hours in the course of the day. Once, when he 


groaned, I asked if he was in pain? He replied,‘ I cannot say that I feel 
any pain, it is only weariness.’ ” 7 


There is a rest for the weary. 
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Art. XII.— Queen Elizabeth and Her Times; a Series of Original Let- 
ters, selected from the inedited Private Correspondence of Lord 
Burghley, the Earl of Leicester, §c. By THomas Wricut, M.A. 
2 Vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1838. 


One would naturally expect that the long and glorious reign of Queen 
Elizabeth should admit of almost an endless extent of contemporary 
illustration from private correspondence and otherwise. Not only 
was the era in which she flourished crowded with events of the most 
varied and important complexion, but beginning with herself and 
passing through the phalanx of the great and gifted men that sur- 
rounded her, down to the literary, mercantile, and, indeed, all the 
classes of the community, there were achievements, movements, and 
indications for furnishing exhaustless subjects of interest, capable at 
any time to engage the profoundest attention and suggest the 
weightiest lessons. 

At such a period as the Elizabethan age, when the national mind 
was taking its lofty and firm stand, never before surpassed in the 
history of the world ; and when that mind, as it ever will do, while 
triumphantly conscious of its own powers and gladly luxuriating in 
its own capacities, naturally produced copies of its experience, in 
the shape which the knowledge of letters uniformly assumes, it is 
no more than what was to be expected, when we find that whether 
business or leisure afforded opportunities, a vast amount of rich and 
imperishable fruit was bequeathed to us ; an amount which after all 
the voluminous collections that have been laid open, still affords to 
the industrious gleaner, mines hitherto hid. In proof of this we have 
only to refer to the Letters before us; and we doubt not of the ap- 
pearance of some future addition to the mighty mass. It is but 
yesterday that Von Raumer, a foreigner, astonished the English 
reader with his discoveries among national archives concerning 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times ; but we do not think that either 
his harvest or his husbanding of it have been more deserving of high 
appreciation than what we are about more particularly to notice ; 
for we regard Mr. Wright’s collection and his manner of editing as 
excellent. 

Let it not be said that the letters, the correspondence of states- 
men. however valuable to the historian or politician, can present 
very few attractions to the general or accomplished reader. ‘The 
observation may hold true of our matter-of-fact days ; but it was 
different in the youth and early manhood of our language. It was 
different in the reign of Elizabeth when great statesmen, great 
scholars, persons of great genius were identical; when spirits were 
racy, were pioneering for posterity, were planted amid the finest and 
strongest stimulants and loved to pour forth with spendthrift lavish- 
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ness their mental wealth, be the theme of which they wrote ever so 
barren or exclusive of itself. In the letters which we are about to 
quote, this rich luxuriance, this brimful eloquence of head and heart, 
as well as something like a wanton expenditure of imaginative sen- 
timent and a reckless prodigality of massive words, will be particu- 
larly gratifying. 

ut besides, Mr. Wright has not confined his researches merely 
to historical letters ; for he has strewed throughout his collection 
many that are of a private and more touching character, from which 
the manners and even the literature of the age derive very consi- 
derable elucidation ; and over all, from the rays gathered from the 
whole, as well as every former accessible source, he has shed a broad 
light to bear upon the history of the times in question, that in some 
respects is novel, and in others more definite and direct in a historical 
sense than has ever until now been visible. He has, in fact, set 
himself to do that for English history, which Dr. Percy did for old 
a poetry, to give its documents in a popular and amusing 
orm. 

The editor divides the reign of Elizabeth into certain periods, in 
the first of which, Mary of Scotland, may be regarded as the index. 
To this part of the collection we shall direct attention, although we 
neither, intend to abide by a consecutive system of citation from 
this or any other division of the work. In justice to Mr. Wright, 
however, we will let him be to a certain extent heard in his own 
person, before passing on to those worthies and eminent characters 
whose correspondence has here engaged him ; for in an introductory 
chapter he has clearly and ably set before the reader the condition 
of society, and the state of parties belonging to the era in question. 

Religion, which at all times is made such a bone of contention, 
was at the accession of Elizabeth a matter of extraordinary dis- 
cussion. QOn this subject Mr. Wright may have a bias in favour 
of the bishops ; for he says that when the Queen came to reign, 
‘“* the government and creed of the church were established with the 
most admirable wisdom and moderation.” His sketch, however, 
of the state of religious parties that then existed and that ensued is 
so precise and at the same time moderate, that whatever difference 
may at the present day exist as to creeds, no one will charge him 
with ignorance or intolerance. 


“From the first, the change of religion was proceeding in the minds of 
many persons under a diversity of feelings, and with very different princi- 
ples and objects. The moderate party, at the head of whom were the 
Queen and Cecil, with the great Archbishop Parker and the prelates, were 
for a reformation in which the old religion and ecclesiastical government 
should be purged of all their objectionable ceremonies and doctrines, with- 
out being blindly rejected. But there were others, excited either by the 
mere love of innovation, or by the hatred which the unjustifiable cruelties 
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of the Catholics, during the short reign of Mary, had been too well calcu- 


lated to raise, whose views of church government by no means coincided 
with those of the government. When the Catholics had, during Mary’s 
reign, exulted on what they believed to be an entire and decisive triumph 
over the reformation in England, Cecil had been heard to express his fears 
of a violent revolution, by the breaking out of the stifled zeal of the other 
party, as a thing more to be apprehended than the permanent establishment 
of papacy. On the accession of Elizabeth, the populace accordingly rushed 
to the churches to destroy the altars, and the utensils and insignia of popish 
worship; and it required the utmost efforts and vigilance to prevent the 
same scenes of destruction as had been witnessed in Scotland. The Puri- 
tan party soon became powerful throughout the kingdom, for it spread 
through all ranks: in the university, and in the Church itself, there were 
numbers who exclaimed against the institution of bishops, against the eccle- 
siastical authority of the sovereign, against forms and ceremonies, against 
robes and surplices, and who thirsted after such a reformation as had been 
brought about in Scotland by the rigid zeal of the Calvinists; and they had 
advocates amongst the nobility and in the court, in such persons as Lei- 
cester, Knollys, Randolph, and Sir Walter Mildmay. Among the inedited 
letters of Knollys, we find the most zealous expressions of dislike to the 
church government as then established, and, particularly, to what he consi- 
dered to be the overbearing conduct of the bishops in their zeal to support 
the Church. But it cannot be denied that the extreme opinions advocated 
by the Puritans tended to overthrow all government, and to breed confusion 
both in Church and State,so that it soon became necessary to restrain them 
by penal statutes.” 


It is quite manifest that the situation of the Queen and her 
ministers in regard to religious animosities and differences, was 
one of difficulty; and it will be seen to have been especially such, 
when it is considered that she was at the same time obliged to 
be at war and at peace with the same nations, as well as to be obliged 
in one place to persecute the very sectaries when in another she suc- 
coured. Thus though the Reformation was upheld by certain ac- 
cepted and promulgated principles throughout Europe. wherever it 
had obtained a footing, yet in some countries these principles, owing 
partly to the genius of the people, and partly to the dangers to 
which they considered their lately adopted faith to be exposed, as- 
sumed a sternness and violence unpalatable to the Queen, and as it 
was supposed, inimical to monarchical government. The disciples 
of John Knox, the Huguenots, and the Protestants of Nether- 
lands, are placed by our author amongst the Ultras alluded to; and 
he denies that either Puritans or Catholics were persecuted in 
England for difference in religious opinion, but only for the treason- 
able designs against the state. It must be confessed, at the same 
time, that treason was frequently constructively inferred from opi- 
nions by those in power, and whose interest it was, not to be over- 
nice in their pursuit after evidence, about abiding by overt acts. 
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Yet in spite of the efforts which were made to suppress them they 
gained strength. ‘* Through the two reigns which followed that of 
Elizabeth,” continues Mr. Wright, “ they were pushed forward 
by the multifarious errors of the civil powers, until, in the violent 
concussion which overthrew the regal government, they took the 
power into their own hands, and then, self-murdered, they perished 
in the attempt to put in practice their visionary notions of the form 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth.” 

So much for the manner and views of the editor. We now pro- 
ceed to insert some of the documents upon which he has laid his 
hands, the greater part of them having been selected, and we think 
with a firm spirit of impartiality, from the Cotton, Harleian, 
Lansdowne collections, and the state paper office. As specimens 
of letter writing many of them are models. [t is her due that we 
begin with a remarkable and charactesistic epistle of the Queen’s, 
derived from a private source, and which has never before been 
published. ‘The reader cannot wonder at the strong and deep 
regard which Elizabeth begot amongst her subjects, nor at the 
admiration in which her memory is held by the English people to 
this day ; an admiration which will be enhanced by the present 
publication, for she here comes out to great advantage both as a 
woman and a sovereign. The appearance of the work may therefore 
be regarded as well timed, whether the hereditary loyalty of the 
people be considered, or the example set forth to her who now fills 
the throne, to whom with great propriety it is dedicated. 

The letter referred to was written by Elizabeth to Sir Edward 
Staffard, her Ambassador, while the negociations were pending for 
her marriage with the second Duke of Anjou, «at the very time that 
he — upon his government of the Netherlands. It is in these 
words :— 


‘* Stafford, as I greatly regard your poor man’s diligence, so will I not 
leave him unrewarded. For the charge I have written to Monsieur that I 
have given in to you, this it is: first, for the commissioners’ authorities I 
have good reason to require that they may be as I desyred, both for present 
mislikes as well as for after mishaps. It happened in Queen Mary’s days, 
that, when a solemn ambassade of five or six at the least were sent from the 
emperor and King of Spain, even after the articles were signed, sealed, and 
the matter divulged, the danger was so near the queen’s chamber door, that 
it was high time for those messengers to depart withont leave-taking, and 
bequeathed themselves to the speed of the river-stream, and by water 
passed with all possible haste to Gravesend, and so away. I speak not 
this that I fear the like; but, when I make collection of sundry kinds of 
discontentments all tied in a bundle, I suppose the fagot will be harder 
altogether to be broken. ‘There is even now another accident fallen out of 
no small consequence to this realme. I am sure the States have accorded 
to the demands of Monsieur, and do present him the sovereignty of all the 
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Low Countries. Suppose, now, how this may make our people think well 
of him and of me to bring them to the possession of such neighbours. O 
Stafford ! I think not myself well used, and so tell Monsieur that I am made 
a stranger to myself, who he must be, if this matter take place. In my 
name shew him how impertinent it is for this season, to bring to the ears 
of our people so untimely news. God forbid that the banes of our nuptial 
feast should be savoured with the sauce of our subjects’ wealth! Oh! 
what may they think of me, that, for any glory of my own, would procure 
the ruin of my land! Hitherto they have thought me no fool: let me not 
live the longer the worse. ‘The end crowneth all the work. I am sorry 
that common posts of London can afford me surer news than the inhabi- 
tants of touns will yield me. Let it please Monsieur to suspend his answer 
unto them till he send some unto me of quality and of trust to communi- 
cate and concur with that I may think best for both our honours: for I 
assure him it shall too much blot his fame if he deale otherwise, not only 
in my sight, unto whom it hath pleased him to promise more than that, 
but especially to all the world, that be overseers of his actions. Let him 
never procure her harm whose love he seeks to win. My mortal foe can 
no ways wish me a greater losse than England’s hate, neither should death 
be less welcome unto me than such mishap betide me. You see how nearly 
this matter wringeth me; use itaccordingly. If it please him, the deputies 
may have the charge of this matter, joined with the other two that were 
aforementioned. I dare not assure Monsieur how this great matter will 
end untill I be assured what way he will take with the Low Countries ; for 
rather will I never meddle with marriage, than have such a bad covenant 
added to my part. Shall it be ever found true that Queen Elizabeth hath 
solemnised the perpetual harm of England under the glorious title of mar- 
riage with Francis, heir of France? No, no: it shall never be. Monsieur 
may fortune ask you, ‘ why should not the Low Countries be governed by 
the indwellers of that country as they were wont, and yet under my supe- 
riority, as well as the King of Spain did?’ I answer, the case is too far 
different, since the one is far off by seas distance, and the other near upon 
the continent, We willingly will not repose our whole trust so far in the 
French nation, as we will give them in pawn all our fortune, and afterward 
stand to their discretion. I hope I shall not live tothat hour. Farewell, 
with my assurance that you will serve with faith and diligence. In haste. 
‘*¢ Your Sovereign, EvizaBETu.” 


Every reader must agree with the editor when he says, this is a 
document which ‘ deserves to be imprinted on the memory of all 
her countrymen.” Elizabeth seems on various occasions to have 
gone far beyond succeeding generations in liberality of sentiment, 
while of her clear foresight there can be no doubt. Hear how 
Walter, Earl of Essex, describes to Burghley, what were her spe- 
cial instructions on his proceeding to the sister Isle. 


“Upon the taking of my leave, she told me that she had two special 
things to advise me of. The one was, that I should have consideration of 
the Irishe there, which she thought had become her disobedient subjects 
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rather because they have not bene defended from the force of the Scotts, 
than for any other cause. Her majestie’s opynion was, that upon my 
coming, they wold yield themselves good subjects, and therefore wished 
them to be well used. To this, my lord, I answered, that I determyned to 
deal so with them as I should fynd beste for her service, when I come there. 
And for the presente, I could not saye what is beste to be done ; but, this 
her majestie should be sure of, that I would not imbrue my hands with more 
blood than the necessitie of the cause requireth. The other speciall matter 
was, that I should not seeke too hastily to bring people that hathe bene 
trayned in another religion, from that which they have bene brought up in. 
To this I answered, that for the present I thought it was best to learne 
them to know their alliegence to her majestie, and to yield her their due 
obedience, And after they had learned that, they would be dayly brought 
to be of good religion. Muche more speeches besides passed betwene her 
majestie and me which were of no great importance, and therefore I wryte 
them not to your lordship.” 


We think a match might be found for the following picture and 
details. ‘They are given by Fleetwood. The scene is the opening 
of one of the virgin Queen’s Parliaments. 


“23. (Nov.) First, there appeared in the parliament-house the knights 
and burgeses, owt of all order, in troops, standing upon the floore making 
strange noises; there being not past seven or eight of the old parliaments. 
After this we were all called into the Whitehall, : and there called by name 
before my lord steward and the rest of the counsell. And after that we 
were sworne, whereby we lost the oraticn made by my lord chancellor; and 
after that Mr. Treasorer moved the howse to make an election of a speaker, 
whereupon he hymself named my brother Puckeringe, who sate nexte me, 
and there was not one word spoken. And then | said to my companions 
about me, ‘ Crie Puckering !’ and then they and I begynning, the rest dyd 
the same. And then Mr. Speaker made his excuse, standing still in his 
place, and that done, Mr. ‘lreasorer and Mr. Controller, being by me 
called upon, sitting nere, they rose and sett hym to hys place, where indeed 
they should have sett hym eyther before his speeche, or els at the begyn- 
ning, and his speeche should have been before the cheare. And that done, 
we all departed untill Thursday, that the speaker was presented. And 
after his allowances and returne into the court, a bill was read for order sake, 
touching the due observation of the Sondaies, &c. The next daye, being 
Fridaie, the said bill was once agayne read, and comitted, The comittees 
amounted in number to sixtie at the least, all yonge gent. And at our 
meeting in the afternoone, twenti at ones did speake, and there we sate 
talking, and dyd nothyng untill night, so that Mr. Chancellor was wearie, 
and then we departed home. Upon Satterdaye there were two other bills 
read, which were devised by my Lord Chieff Baron, one for trialls, another 
for demurrers, and a third as touching recusaunts. After this, Mr. Chan- 
cellor used a speeche for the space of one houre and more. Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s speeche tended to a generalitie, concluding upon the safetie of her 
Majestie. Mr. Vischa followed, and his speeche was above two houres : 
his speeche tended to particularities, and speciall actions, and concluded upon 
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the Quene’s Highness’ savetie. Before this tyme I never heard in parliament 
the lyke matters uttered, and especially the thinges contayned in the latter 
speeche. They were magnaliaregnt. After this done, the committees for 
this cause were appointed. But for what chaunced, a lewd fellowe called 
Robenson, free of the skynners, and born in Stawnforth, satt in the Par- 
liament House all the whole daie, and heard what was said. He was 
searched, and nothing found abowt hym.” 


Our English readers may exercise themselves not unprofitably in 
deciphering a Scotch effusion, by a scholar of no less note than the 
tutor of James I., of England. We can assure all who may not be 
familiar with the Doric power of the language that the letter is not 
more full of elevated and pithy ideas than it is idiomatically beautiful. 
George Buchanan thus addresses Randolph, while Ambassador in 
Scotland. 


“TI resavit twa pair of letters of you sense my laste wryting to you. 
With the first I resavit Marinus Scotus, of quhilk I thank you greatly, and 
specially that your Inglisemen are found liars in their chronicles, alledging 
on hym sic thyngs as he never said. I haif been vexed with sickness all 
the tyme sense, and geif I had decessit, you shuld have loset both the 
letters and recompense; now I must never thank you, but geif we are 
broken up of this folly laitely done on the border, for than I wy] hald the 
recompense as Inglis geir, bot geif peace followes, and nother ye do speak 
of marriage, or of the twa symptomes following on marriage, quhilk are 
jealousye and cuccaldry, and the gut carry not me away, I must find other 
sum way to pay or lese kyndenes, or else, geifing up kyndenes, pay you 
with evil wordes, and geif this fassion of dealing pleasit me, I haif reddy 
occasion to be angry with you, that haif wissit me to be ane kentys man, 
quhilk in a manner is ane certaine half man, half beast, and yet for ane 
certaine consideration I wy] pass over that injury, imputing it more to your 
new folly than to ald wysdom. For geif ye had been in your right wit, 
ye, being anis escapit the tempestuous stormes and naufrage of marriage, 
had never entered againe in the same dangers. For I can not take you for 
ane stoik philosopher, having ane head inexpugnable with the frenetyk 
tormentis of jealousye, or ane cairless hart skeptick, that taks cuccaldrys 
as things indifferent. In thys case I must nedis prefer the rude Scottis 
wyt of Capitane Cocburne to your Inglis solomonical sapience, quhilk, 
wery of ane wyfis, deliverit hir to the Queyne agayne, bot you, deliverit of 
ane wyfe, castis yourself in the same netss, et ferre potes dominam salvis 
tot restibus ullam, and so Capitane Cocburne is in better case than you, 
for his siknes is in the feitte and yours in the heid. I pray you geif I be 
out of purpose, think not that I suld be marryitt, bot rather consider your 
awyn dangerous estait, of the quhilk the speking has thus troublit my braine, 
and put me so far out of the way. As to my occupation at this present 
tyme, I am busy with our story of Scotland, to purge it of some Inglis lies 
and Scottis vanitie. As to maister Knox, his historie is in hys freindes’ 
handes, and thai ar in consultation to mitigat sum part the acerbite of cer- 
tain wordis, and sum taints, wherein he has followit too muche some of 
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your Inglis writaris, as M. Hall, et suppilatorem ejus, Graftone,&c. As 
to Mr. Beza, I fear that eild a quhilk has put me from verse-making, salde 
deliver hym a scabie poetica, quhilk war ane great pity, for he is ane of the 
most singular poetes that has beene this lang tyme. As to your great 
prasyng given to me in your letter, geif ye scorne not, I thank you of your 
luif and kyndenes toward me, but I am sorrie of your corrupt judgment. 
Here I wold say mony injuries to you; war not that my gut commandis 
me to cesse, and I wyll also spair mater to my next wryting. Fair weal, 
and God keip you.—At Sterling, the sext of August. By yours at al his 
power.” 


Having now crossed the Tweed, we are naturally brought into 
contact with those documents which bear upon the history of the 
unfortunate Mary. Some of these also serve to exculpate Elizabeth 
from the heavy blame that has continued to be heaped upon her by 
Mary’s chivalrous advocates. We find, for example, from the cor- 
respondence written in confidence and without any party contrivance 
having dictated them, that an affectionate anxiety was entertained 
by Elizabeth’s ministers in behalf of the Scottish Queen, before 
and after her return from France ; although they uniformly regarded 
the interests of Mary and her subjects as subservient to Elizabeth’s 
prosperity. This was all very natural; but yet the feelings which 
prompted this policy and its modes of expression, are too plainly of 
a selfish and exclusive character to be altogether satisfactory. There 
appears to us to have been, as shown by these letters, a constant 
employment of subtleties and secrets that must have mystified any 
honest dealing parties, and shown them they could never be sure of 
what was intended. ‘That Mary was as deceitful as it was possible 
for Elizabeth to be, need not be denied. But she was not so saga- 
cious, nor had she access to advisers of such consummate wisdom 
and talent. 

We have said that the documents before us evince a friendly con- 
cern for Mary’s welfare on the part of the English government when 
she was about to return to Scotland ; but this concern took chiefly 
the shape of anxiety and doubt as to the influence which her reign 
would have on the sister kingdom. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
writes to the Earl of Leicester in these terms, ‘* Me-thinketh it 
were to be wished of all wyse men and her Majestie’s {Elizabeth’s) 
good subjects, that the one of these two Quenes of the Ile of Brit- 
taine were transformed into the shape of a man, to make so happie 
a matriage, as therbie ther might be an unitie of the hole Ile and 
their appendances.” Great solicitude also is spoken of as having 
been entertained on the part of the Scotch, in anticipation of Mary’s 
arrival. At length she came. ‘ Upon Tuesday laste,” says Ran- 
dolph, ina letter to Cecil, ‘She made her entrye. She dyned in 
the Castle. The fyrst sight she sawe, after she came owte of the 
Castle, was a boye of six years of age, that came as yt were from 
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heaven out of a rownds globe, that presented unto her a Bible, and 
Psalter, and the keys of the gates, and spake unto her the verses 
which I send unto you.” Extreme jealousy prevailed in respect of 
the Frenchmen that attended the Queen to her kingdom, and, adds 
Randolph ‘“ Her masse is terrible in all men’s eyes.”” We find the 
same authority describing one of Knox’s interviews with Mary, 
which corroborates the usual account of his firmness and her chid- 
ings. ‘* He (Knox) knocked so hastelye upon her hearte that he 
made her weep, as well you knowe ther be of that sexe that wyll 
do that as well for anger as for greef, though in thys the Lord 
James wyll disagree with me.” Still, ‘ he concluded so in th’ 
ende with her, that he hath libertie to speake freelie his consci- 
ence, to gyve unto her suche reverence as becometh the mynister 
of God unto the superior powers.” Again, “ [ am not alwayes 
of his opinion for his exacte severite, and yet I fynde it dothe 
moste good.” While, however, Knox and his followers were 
jealous of the the presence of the French followers of her Ma- 
jesty, and were glad when as a body they departed, and while 
they looked upon her adherence to her religion with horror and fear, 
Elizabeth and her advisers were exceedingly afraid lest by a second 
marriage she should fall under French influence. It appears from 
a letter of Cecil now published, and also from one of Randolph that 
the Earl of Leicester was looked to to obviate any such alliance ; 
for says the former, ‘“‘ I see the Queen’s Majesty very desirous to 
have my Lord of Leicester placed in this high degree to be the Scot- 
tish Queen’s husband ;” but it is added immediately after, ‘‘ when 
it cometh to the conditions which are demanded, I see her then 
remiss in her earnestness.” Randolph also writes to Leicester in 
the following terms. 


‘It may please your Lordship to understand, that this Quene is now 
content to give good eare unto the Quene’s Majesty’s suite in your be- 
halfe. By reports, she hath heard soe much good of your Lordship, that 
she judgeth you worthy of any place of honor, yea, to be husband to any 
Quene : she wisheth you also a kingdome of your owne, the sooner to come 
by that which others thinke you worthy of. Wherefore, towardes yourselfe 
she beareth that good mynde as,in honor and place she oceupyeth, she 
may do to any, yea to that which the Quene’s Majesty desireth, if those 
other thinges may ensue, that are in private conference between them. 
Whereof you thought that nosuch staye will be, as eyther may hinder this 
purpose, or be an occasion that the good-will that is between them, may 
growe unto a coldnes, or greater inconvenience ensue,than I can afford 
in my hart to speake of. Her mynde and determination herein is comitted 
unto the two Lords who are so affected unto this cause, as no men more. 
Declaration is made of theyr mynde, and sufficient testimony of theyr 
own good wills. Ifin soe goud acause, soe much to the Quene’s Majesty’s 
contentation, soe profitable to your country, so comfortable to your freinds, 
and honourable to your Lordship’s selfe, there be found a staye in you, 
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as all men hitherto have judged your Lordship worthy to marrye the 
greatest Quene, so will this alter theyr opinions of you, worse then I can 
speake, or would be gladd to thinke. But what should I be sue mad as 
to believe that that could be your thought. I thinke with myselfe that I 
doe your Lordship over great injurye thus tocharge you, and therefore of 
this matter I will write no more, but take it as resolved.” 


Thus, whatever were Elizabeth’s real wishes concerning Leicester 
and Mary, it seems that her ministers were in earnest. But it was 
diamond cut diamond ; for amid all this uncertainty and vacillation 
on the part of the English Queen and urgency on the part of her 
confidential servants, she of Scotland outwitted the diplomatists by 
giving her hand to Lord Darnley, at the same time involving her- 
self more deeply in the toils that beset her. 

Darnley’s character and the Queen’s honeymoon affection are 
well pictured in Kandolph’s communication to Cecil which we next 
quote. 


‘*Theie wer married with all the solemnities of the popyshe tyme, 
saving that he hearde not the masse; his speeche and talke argueth his 
mynde, and yet wolde he fayne seem to the worlde that he were of some 
religion. His words to all men agaynst whom he conceaveth any displea- 
sure, howe unjuste soever yt be, so prowde and spitefull, that rather he 
seemeth a monarche of the worlde than he that not longe since we have 
seene and knowne the Lord Darlye. He looketh nowe for revenue of 
manie that have lyttle will to gyve yt hym, and some there are that do gyve 
it that thynke him lyttle worthye of it. 

‘* All honor that maye be attributed unto any man by a wyfe, he hathe 
yt wholly and fully, all prayse that maye be spoken of him he lacketh not 
from herselfe, all dignities that she can indue hym with are alreadie given 
and granted. No man pleaseth her that contenteth not hym, and what 
maye I saye more, she hathe given over unto hym her whole wyll, to be 
ruled and guyded as hymself beste lyketh. She can as muche prevayle 
with hym in anye thynge that is agaynst his wy!],as your Lordship maye 
with me to perswade that I shclde hange myself.” 


Mary’s folly and Darnley’s jealousy were sufficiently fruitful of 
misery and crime. But yet how many versions have there been 
propagated and believed respecting several of the tragedies that fol- 
lowed their union! ‘Take the case of Rizzio, and discrepancies are 
abundant. The following report, however, by the “ Earl of Bed- 
ford and Randolph to the Council of England,” carries the most 
manifest tokens of truth and accuracy. After alluding to the mul- 
tiplicity and contradictory nature of the rumours that were abroad, 
and declaring to the Lords of the Council that they ‘ wolde not that 
your Honors, and by you the Quene’s Majestie, our Soveraigne, 
should be advertised but of the verie truthe as nere as we can pos- 
sibly,” the account proceeds :— 
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“ Thys we finde for certayne, that the Quene’s husband being entered 
into a vehement suspicion of David Rizzio, that by hym somethynge was 
commytted which was moste agaynst the Quene’s honor, ane not to be 
borne of his parte, fyrstecommunicated his mynde to George Duglas, who 
fynding his sorrowes so greate, sought all the meanes he coulde to put 
some remedie to his grief, and communicating the same unto my Lord 
Ruthen by the King’s commandement, no other waye could be founde than 
that David sholde be taken out of the waye. Wherein he was so erneste, 
and daylie pressed the same, that no reste coulde be had untyll it was put 
in execution. To this it was founde good that the Lord Morton and Lord 
Lindesaye should be made privie, to th’intente that theie might have their 
friends at hande if neede requyred, which cawsed them to assemble so 
many as theie thoughte sufficient agaynst the tyme that this determination 
of theirs should be put in execution, which was determined on the 9th of 
this instant, three dayes before the parliamente sholde begin, at what tyme 
the said Lords were assured that th’erles Argile, Murraye, Rothes and 
their complices should have bene forfeited, if the King could not be pur- 
suaded through this meanes to be their frendes, who for the desyre he had 
that his intente should take effecte th’one way, was contente to yielde with- 
out all difficultie to th’other, with this condition, that theie wolde give 
their consents that he mighte have the crowne matrimoniall. 

‘* He was so impatient to see these things he sawe, and were daylie 
brought to his eares, that he daylie pressed the saide Lord Ruthen that 
there might be no longer delaye; and to th’intente it might be manifeste 
to the worlde that he approved the acte, was contente to be at the 
doing of it himself. Upon Saturdaye, at nighte, nere unto eight of the 
clocke, the King conveyeth himself, the Lord Ruthen, George Duglas, and 
two other thorowe his own chamber, by the privie stairs up to the 
Quene’s chamber, joyning to which there is a cabinet about twelve 
footes square, in the same a little lowe reposing bedde, and a table, 
at which there were sitting at the supper the Quene, the Ladie Argile, 
and David, with his cappe upon his heade. Into the cabinet ther cometh in 
the King and Lord Ruthen, who willed David to come forthe, saying that 
ther was no place for him, The Quene sayde that it was her wyll. Her 
husbande answérede that it was agaynste her honor. The Lord Ruthen 
saide that he sholde learne better his duetie, and offering to have taken 
hym by the arme, David tooke the Quene by the blightes of her gowne, 
and put hymself behinde the Quene, who wolde gladly have saved hym, 
but the King having loosed his hands, and holding her in his arms, David 
was thruste owte of the cabinet thorowe the bed-chamber into the chamber 
of presence, where were the Lord Morton and Lord Lindesye, who in- 
tending that night to have reserved hym, and the next day to hang hym, 
so manie beiny abowte them that bore hym evill will, one thruste hym 
into the bodie with a dagger, and after hym a greate many other, so that 
he had in his bodie above sixty wounds. It is tolde for certayne that the 
King’s owne dagger was lefte sticking in hym; whether he struck hym, 
or not, we cannot knowe for certayne. He was not slayne in the Quene’s 
presence as was saide, but going down the stayres owte of the chamber 
of presence.” 


It is perfectly manifest from the present correspondence although 
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no other evidence existed, that Mary was the cause of continual un- 
easiness and alarm to the English government. Her folly and ob- 
stinacy, the probability of her passing over into France, en she 
found it necessary to fly from her own kingdom, and the plots that 
were continually springing up in England after she had become an 
unwelcome visitant there, not only constantly perplexed Elizabeth, 
but according to the testimonies before us obliged her to treat the 
fugitive as a prisoner, at first less, and then more strictly, according 
as the conspiracies hatched under her countenance or in connexion 
with her influence became more daring. Her execution, however, 
can never be excused, nor the system of dissimulation persevered in 
by the English Queen be reconciled to justice, not to speak of hu- 
manit 

We have said that Mary was an unwelcome visitant to England, 
if the letters before us deserve to be believed, and that the English 
government not only were put to great alarm by the step, but fore- 
saw the probable consequences of it. Elizabeth herself thus writes 
to Throckmorton on the 20th of July, 1567. 


** As to the last matter in your letter which we perceve you have under- 
stood by some secret meanes, that some of that counsell which favour the 
Quene thinke her best ende shuld be to come into this realme, and to com- 
mit the government to some there, wherof also you thinke the Quene herself 
very disyrous herselfe to have it brought to passe, we cannot presently re- 
solve of any certeyn answer thereto: but wislie you (if it be moved unto 
you by the Quene herselfe or any other from her) to answer that you will 
therof advertise us; and so wold we have you do: at which tyme we shall 
gyve you a more direct answer, for we fynde her removyng either into this 
our realme or into France, not without great discommodityes to us, and yet 
the difficultyes therof grow upon divers respects, as we doubt not but you 
can well consider.” 


Across the Border the unfortunate Queen sped, and remarkable 
seems to have been the anxiety occasioned by this proceeding in the 
English Council. Was it for the honour of Elizabeth that Mary 
should be received at court after the Darnley tragedy, or until its 
mysteries were cleared to the fugitive’s exculpation | ? Was it safe 
to send her back to her enraged subjects? And was it prudent to 
let her become a tool in the hands of the French? ‘The letter, 
parts of which follows, may help to show the incertitude which pre- 
vailed on these subjects. It is the despatch of Lord Scrope, and 
Sir Francis Knollys who were commissioned to hasten to Mary. 
They write from Carlisle, mentioning the very hour of their arrival, 
Lord Harrys having met them six miles from the town, who 


** Discoursed of the lamentable estate of the Quene of Skottes his mys- 
tress, inveighing much agaynst the treasonable crueltie of her enemyes, and 
also saying as muche as he coulde for the innocency of bis mistres touching 
the murder of her husbande, the which he sayd wold be easily proved, if the 
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Quene his mystres might be herd to speke for herself in your Highnes’ 
presence, and affirmyng that he trusted your Highnes wolde eyther gyve her 
ayde to the chastysing of her subjects for her relieffe and comforte, or els 
that your Highnes wolde gyve her leave tu pass through your countrye into 
France to seeke relief otherwhere. Whereunto we answered, that your 
Highnes could in no wise lyke her seking ayde in France, thereby to bryng 
Frenchemen into Skotland, and we dowted your Highnes could thynk it 
mete to receave her so honourably into your presence as your desyrous 
affectyon and good wyll towards her did wishe, untyll your Highnes myght 
be well instructed and satisfyed, by probable reasons, that she was clear and 
innocent of the said murder, by some suche wise man as he that myght sett 
forthe the same manyfestly. Whereuppon, and through other conferences, 

pryvate with me, the Lord Skrope, he seemed to determy ne toryde tow ards 
your Highnes for that intent, within a daye or twane, which was the thing 
we especially sought for. And after thys, repayring into the castle, we 
fownd the Quene of Skottes in her chamber of presence ready to receave 
us; where, after salutations made, and our declaration also of your High- 
nes’ sorrowfulness for her lamentable misadventures and inconyenyet arry- 
vall, although your Highnes was gladd and joyfull of her good escape from 
the peryll of her persone, with many circumstances thereunto belonging, 
and we found her in her answers to have an elegant tonge, and a discrete 
head, it seemeth by her doinges she hath stout courage and liberall harte 
adjoined therunto. And after our delyvery of your Highnes’ letters, she 
fell into some passion with the water in her eyes, and therwith she drew us 
with her into her bedd-chamber, where she complayned unto us, for that 
your Highnes did not answer her expectation for the admytting her into 
your presence forthwith, that uppon declaration of her innocency, your 


-Highnes wold eyther withowt delay give her ayde yourselfe to the subduing 


of her enemyes, or els being now come of good will and not of necessitie 
into your Highnes handes, (for a good and greatest part of her subjectes, 
sayd she, do remayne fast unto her styll,) your Highnes wold at the leaste 
forthwith gyve her passage through your countrye into France, to seek ayde 
at other Prynces’ handes, not dowting but both the French King and the 
King of Spayne wold gyve her relief in that behalf to her satisfaction.” 


Then comes urgency for instructions, some of the causes of this 
urgency being complimentary to Mary in a manner that ew women 
would repel. 


“ And nowe it behoveth your Highnes, in mine opynion, gravely to con- 
sider what answer is to be made herein, specially because that many gentle- 
men of diverse shires here neare adjoyning within your realme, have heard 
her dayly defence and excuses of her innocency, with her great accusations 
of her enemyes very eloquently told, before our coming hither; and there- 
fore I, the Vice-Chamberlayne Knollys, do referr to your Highnes’ better 
consideration, whether it were not honorable for you in the syght of your 
subjectes and of all forragn prynces, to put her Grace to the choyse whether 
she woll depart backe into her countrye without your Highnes’ impechement, 
or whether she woll remayne at your Highnes’ devotion within your realme 
here, with her necessary servants only to attend upon her, to see howe 
honorably your highness can do for her. For by this meanes your Highnes, 
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I thynk, shall stopp the mouthes of backbyters, that otherwyse wold blowe 
owte seditious rumours, as well in your own realme as elsewhere, of detayn- 
yng of her ungratefully. And yet I thynk it is lykely that if she had her 
owne choyse, she wold not go back into her owne realme presently, nor 
untyll she myght looke for succor of men owte of France to joyne with her 
there. Or if she wold go presently into her owne country, the worse were 
that peradventure with danger inoughe she myght get into France, and that 
wold hardly be done, if my ‘Lorde of Murraye have a former inkling of her 
departure thither. And on the other syde, she cannot be kept so rygorously 
as a prysoner with your Highnes’ honor, in myn opynion, but with devyces 

of towels or toyes at her chamber wyndow, or elsewhere, in the nyght, a 
body of her agylity and spyryte may eskape soone, being so near the border. 


And surely to have her carryed furder into the realme, is the hygh way toa 
dangerous sedition, as I suppose.’ 


And thus pocr infatuated Mary having brought herself into inex- 
tricable troubles was left for many years to play tricks “ with de- 
vyces of towels or toyes at her chamber wyndow, or elsewhere, in 
the nyght,” for her “ agylity and spyryte”’ availed her nothing. 

We do not follow Mary’ s history further as touched upon in the 
present work, nor dive into other divisions of the contents, satisfied 
that enough has been done to show that many historical events re- 
ceive a precision of illustration from the collection that is valuable 
and exceedingly interesting; and that the many characteristic indi- 
cations of manners, feelings, and attainments scattered through 


the volumes, transplant the reader as it were, into the times ‘of 
Elizabeth. 
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Art. XIII.— WFhistle-Binkie; or, the Piper of the Party: 
Collection of Songs for the Social Circle. Second Edition. 
Robertson, 85% 

THESE Songs, or —— rather, as we may justly call many portions of this 

collection—which consists chiefly of original pieces—are worthy of the 

west of Scotland, identifying the !oc: lity’ with the name of Burns. They 
are original in more senses than one; for the majority of them are not only 
new, but the offspring of genius, one of the best evidences of which rare 
gift is originality of conception, creation, and expression. Here are for 
sixpence a hundred contributions, each and all of which are entitled to high 
praise, whether Scottish huimaher in its humorous or melting moods be 
strictly regarded. The little book has, indeed, afforded us, and will con- 
tinue to afford us, arich treat. Its freshness, its spirit, and its Doric ele- 
gance, have absolutely bewitched us. No wonder that the fifth thousand 
has been advertisec; and ten times that amount of copies, we are sure, is 
about to be called for. Scottish as well as English readers of the Monthly 


being a 
Glasgow : 
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Review may wonder at this unlimited praise. But let them wonder, and 
spend their sixpences, and every one of them in whom there is a spark of 
tender-abounding feeling, provided he understands the dialect of the North 
Countree (the Songs are not all removed even from Cockneys), will be sure 
to back our critical opinitn. We compromise not a whit the weight of our 
authority when we declare that these Songs furnish an exceedingly apt 
illustration of the ameliorating and elevating qualities of such kinds of com- 
position. Had we room this month, we think there is here afforded an 
opportunity of advantageously expatiating on the power and the value of 
such a collection upon national character; and of showing how much good 
may be accomplished bya tiny tome that is not above half the size of many 
a portable snuff-box. 

Among the contributors the names of Motherwell, Carrick, Rodger, and 
Kennedy, are particularly conspicuous. We shall, at perfect random, 
introduce to our readers two or three specimens, which will be far more 
satisfactory and descriptive than half an hour’s talk on our part could be. 
We begin with William Kennedy’s ‘‘I shall return again,” a song which 
the editor tells us was one of the very first written for the public by that 
gentleman. It is usually sung to the air, called—** The Highland Watch, 


or March in the 42nd Regiment.” 


‘ T] would not have thee dry the tear 

That dims thine eye of blue ; 

I would not that thy cheek should wear 
A smile at our adieu : 

Yet cheer thee, love, the past was bliss, 
And though we part in pain, 

A happier hour will follow this, 
And we shall meet again. 


Oh think not that the wild sea-wave 
Shall bear my Aeart from thee, 

Unless its cold breast prove my grave, 
‘Twill work no change in me. 

The troubled music of the deep 
Is now our farewell strain, 

And fond affection well may weep ; 
Yet—I’ll return again. 


I go to find a bower of peace, 
In lovelier lands than thine, 
Where cruel fortune’s frowns shall cease, 
. Where I can call thee mine. 
And when to crown my fairy plan, 
But one thing shall remain ; 
Then, lowe—if there be truth in man— 
I shall return again.” 


There is an answer to the above lyric that is equally fine; but we must 
pass on. Here are a considerable number of verses by Motherwell that are 


impressibly pathetic and true to nature. 
vuuUz 
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“ My heid is like to rend, Willie, 


My heart is like to break— 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest bane— 

Oh say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair ! 
I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 
A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine 
Sae strang is its despair ! 


Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 

Oh wae’s me for the leanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae— 

And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That grat me luve thee sae! 

Oh! dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame— 

But oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame ; 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin? 

I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see— 

1 canna live as I ha’e lived, 
Or be as I should be, 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine— 


And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 


Ye said was red langsyne. 


A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart— 
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Oh! haud me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet !— 
How fast my life-strings break ! 
Fareweel! fareweel! through yon kirk-yard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 
The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 
Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 
And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 
Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 


But oh! remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart, 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sall kiss mair !” 

Not less true, elevating, and heart-moving is the following piece :— 
‘‘1t’s no that thou’rt bonnie, it’s no that thou’rt braw, 
It’s no that thy skin has the pureness o’ snaw, 

It’s no that thy form is perfection itsel’, 

That mak’s my heart feel what my tongue canna tell ; 
But oh! its the soul beaming out frae thine e’e, 

That mak’s thee sae dear and sae lovely to me. 


It’s pleasant to look on that mild blushing face, 

Sae sweetly adorn’d wi’ ilk feminine grace, 

It’s joyous to gaze on these tresses sae bright, 
O’ershading a forehead sae smooth and sae white ; 
But to dwell on the glances that dart frae thine e’ e, 
O Jeanie! it’s evendown rapture to me, 


That form may be wasted by lingering decay, 

The bioom of that cheek may be wither’d away, 

Those gay gowden ringlets tiiat yield sic delight, 

By the cauld breath o’ time may be changed into white ; 
But the soul’s fervid flashes that brighten thine e’e, 

Are the offspring o’ heaven, and never can dee. 

Let me plough the rough ocean, nor e’er touch the shore, 
Let me freeze on the coast of the bleak Labrador, 

Let me pant ’neath the glare of a vertica) sun, 

Where no trees spread their branches, nor streams ever run; 
Even there, my dear Jeanie, still happy. I'd be, 
If bless’d wi’ the light o’ thy heavenly e’e.” 


Does any one wish to have a sainple of rhythmical, idiomatic, and enter- 
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taining Scotch? Here is that which will suit him,—a song said to be 
written by Mr. Laing, of Brechin. 


“ ADAM GLEN. 
Tune—Adam Glen. 
* Pauky Adam Glen 
Piper o’ the clachan, 
Whan he stoitet ben 
Sairly was he pechan. 


Spak a wee, but tint his win’, 
Hurklit down and hostit syne 
Blew his beak, an’ dightit’s een, 

An’ whaisl’t a’ forfoughten. 
But, his yokin dune, 

Cheerie kyth’t the boby, 
Crackit like a gun, 

An’ leugh to auntie Madie ; 


Cried, my callants, raise a spring 
“Inglan John”, or ony thing, 
For weel I’d like to see the fling, 

O’ ilka lass and laddie. 


Blythe the dancers flew, 
Usquebaugh was plenty, 
Blythe the piper grew, 
Tho’ shaking han’s wi’ ninety. 
Seven times his bridal vow 
Ruthless fate had broken thro’— 
Wha wad thought his coming now 
Was for our maiden auntie. 


She had ne’er been sought, 
Cheerie houp was fading, 
Dowie is the thought 
To live and die a maiden. 


How it comes we canna ken, 
Wanters ay inaun wait their ain, 
Madge is hecht to Apam GLEN, 


9 9? 


An’ soon we'll hae a wedding’. 


Are we wrong in saying that when the names of the authors of many 
ponderous volumes are forgotten never to be pronounced, thousands yet 
unborn will be /iltimg the ditties, specimens of which, without regard to 
selection, we have now presented ? 





Art. X1V.—Misrepresentation : Scenes in Real Life. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. 1838. 

WE acquit the writer of this novel of the sin of affectation, but we cannot 

allow tne alleged resemblance to Miss Austen’s admirable narratives, which 

we have seen advanced in its behalf, to be correct ; for it fails in the praise- 

worthy effort to present faithful pictures of actual life, to seize those happy 
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but coy points of sccnery, character, and action, which indicate all that is 
intended to be conveyed and all that is desired to be known, and’ which 
also begets within the reader a light so clear, agreeable, and inspiring, as 
to render his mind not only complacently passive but irresistibly active in 
the work of filling up the images suggested or graphically outlined. ‘To 
be minute, accurate as to details, and perfectly literal in the delineation of 
nature or reality of any sort, is not to be true in an artistic sense. The 
writer before us falls too often into this failing—a failing, we confess, which 
it is exceedingly difficult to avoid without running into the other extreme, 
viz., of exaggeration and improbability,—both of which errors Miss Austen 
steered clear. At the same time we must admit that there is an earnestness, 
a purity of sentiment, a delicacy of feeling, and an amiability of temper 
everywhere observable in these “ Scenes,”’ whicl) have a direct tendency to 


beget similar principles and affections, as well as a personal regard for the 
writer. 





Art. XV.—Our Young Men; their Importance and Claims. A Prize 
Essay. By F. A. Cox, DD. L.L.D. London: W. Ball. 1838. 
THE prize of One Hundred Guineas was awarded to this Essay by the 
Foreign and British Young Men’s Society—a circumstance which cannot 
fail to satisfy our readers of the value of the production. ‘The clearness and 
force with which not only the duties and the influence of young men are 
here set forth, but the manner in which the interests of the whole of society 
are involved in their principles, intelligence, and conduct, appeal strongly 
and affectingly to the heart. ‘To the rising generation, the middle-aged, 
and the old, the learned and philanthropic author has written a singularly 

engaging and impressive work. 





Art. XVI.—Sabbation; Honor Neale; and other Poems. By R. Cuz- 
NEVIX TreENcH. London: Moxon. 1838. 
Some of these Poems remind us of Wordsworth, and, indeed, the author has, 
from internal evidence, taken that master of song for his model. For the 
most part, Mr. Trench adopts religious or sacred subjects for his theme, 
or at least pours out a loftv and purified feeling of piety and reverence 
towards the Source of all that is beautiful and good, whether nature, pro- 
vidence, or grace be the text. Mr. Moxon never publishes trashy poetry, 


for, to borrow an idea from a contemporary journal, he is a true poet him- 
self. 








Art. XVII.—Lays of Leisure Hours.,By Lavy E.S. Wortiey. London: 
Hookham. 1888. 

OTHER two volumes of sweet and tender poetry by a writer whose 
fecundity in this department of literature is truly astonishing, The con- 
tents consist of a great number of separate pieces on all kinds of senti- 
mental subjects, or at least each one of them inspires the poetess with 
touching thoughts and graceful feelings. We presume that Lady E. S. 
Wortley not only adds daily to her mass of verses, but that versifying is an 
operation that comes as naturally to her as simple prose composition does 
to most other persons 
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Art. XVIII.—Méthode Pratique: ou Art d’apprendre le Frangais 
facilement et a fond. Par L. A. Coupeurer. London: Smith and 
Elder, 1838, 

On an original plan, the English student has here not only an excellent 

help towards the acquisition of the French language without the aid of a 

written translation, but also a grammar adapted to the “ Méthode Pra- 

tique,” and which forms the concluding portion of the volume ; for the 
author considers that the grammatical construction of any foreign lan- 
guage, and the rules which regulate it, ought not to be forced on the atten- 
tion and study of the scholar before he possesses such a knowledge of it as 
toenable hii to apply these rules to understood ideas. He accordingly 
by uniting phrases to verbs through their conjugations, moods, &c. both 
speedily and agreeably teaches the French tongue and its grammar. It 
appears to us that the plan here adopted, but which cannot be well 
explained or exemplified in any short notice, is such as not only must have 
been suggested by its author’s experience and difficulties in acquiring 

English or teaching French; but that, if his directions be strictly followed, 

it will enable any teacher and any pupil to succeed in their respective 

efforts — and “ome 








— SS 





Art. XIX.—The Parents’ Guide to a Liberal and Comprehensive 
Education. By the Rev. Ropert Simpson, M.A. London: Duncan. 
1838. 

By a copious selection of questions followed by answers in reference to the 

elementary principles of the most important sciences, as well by examples 

which teach how the most valuable species of knowledge may be acquired, 
we have in this little volume examinations on the ‘‘ Works of Creation, 

English Grammar, History, Geography, Astronomy, Logic, Arithmetic, 

Mathematics, Chemistry, and ‘Natural Philosophy. Also an extensive 

selection of Exercises in Algebra and Mathematics, given at several Exa- 

minations of Colebrooke House Academy (Islington), by the late Dr. 

Ritchie, of the London University.” Not only as a model, but on account 

of its choice contents, this ** Guide” deserves to be used by teachers as well 

as parents. 


~_ --— 





Art. XX,—The Testimomy of Saint Cyprian against Rome. By the Rev. 
G. A. Pootz, B. A. London: Duncan. 

‘Tuts essay professes to determine the judgment of Saint Cyprian, touching 

papal supremacy. It is manifestly the work of a learned man on a 

controverted subject with which we will not meddle. 


Arr. XXJ.—Rondeaulr: Translated from the Black Letter French Edi- 
tion of 1527. By J. R. Best, Esq. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1838. 

Tue Translator helps us to some of the laws which have regulated these 

minstrel lays of the middle ages. He says that a rondeau consists of thir- 

teen lines, of five feet each, involved in a peculiar manner, with only two 
rhymes among them, and, like the Italian rondo in music, leaving off as it 
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commenced. He has endeavoured to observe similar rules in _ s version, 
only introducing an additional caper after the eighth line, by a gratuitous 
use of the beginning and ending. In spite of the shackles thus imposed he 
has exhibited very considerable freedom, ease, and variety in respect of 
versification, while his notes and comments serve to increase the point be- 
longing to the characteristic ideas of the originals as they illustrate the 
days of chivalry. A specimen will show the peculiar measure adopted in 
these little fanciful pieces. We quote the translation of the roudeau be- 
ginning thus,—‘ La plus du Monde,” which Mr. Best gallantly inscribes 
to our peerless Queen. 
‘« Of all the world, most perfect whole art thou ; 
Of choicest workmanship, whose gifts o’ertlow ; 
Inestimable deemed by just renown ; 
Of love most worthy ; in thy worth alone; 
In every place thy fame and praises grow ; 
God ‘fends thee too from care aud woe: 
With kind good will doch thy high bosom glow ; 
Modest in every action ; loved and known 
Of all the world. 
No need to praise where all do praise thee so; 
Thy kindness bids thy rank to others bow ; 
Grace, graciousness, in all thy deeds is shown ; 
No slightest blame on thee was ever thrown. 
Lady most blest! where virtues most do show 
Of all the world.” 





Art. XXII.—A few Remarks on the State and Prospects of the Navy in 
1838. By Caprain G. Suita, R. N. London: Ridgway. 1838. 
In a somewhat rambling but spirited style, the gallant author of these re- 
marks touches upon many points closely concerning the efficiency of the 
British Navy. His opinions and suggestions appear to us to evince not 
only the experience of the sailor, but the results of careful and sound re- 
flection in regard to the chief bulwark of our national independence in the 
time of war. Captain Smith states strongly, and, it seems, from particular 
knowledge and inspection, that our navy as contrasted with that of Russia, 
or that of France, is not in the condi‘ion which the enlightened frieuds of 
the country wish it. He does not say that the low state of our peace esta- 
blishment is likely to risk our existence for years, but that we, by the pre- 
sent and recent policy of our rulers, are risking daily the maintenance cf 
our authority among foreign nations, derivable from the halo surrounding 
our high station, as mistress of the seas. He is a great advocate for the 
introduction of steam-vessels to a large amount into our naval system, and 
the constant employment, in the time of peace, of a numerous force of ma- 
rines aboard the steam men-of-war, for the sake of having an efficient force 
prepared in the case of an emergency ; for this style of war-ships, he thinks, 
would, especially if we take the initiative as to its introduction, prove a 

wonderful engine. 

Of late public attention has been very much directed to the state of the 
British Navy, and the pamphlet before us is calculated to extend and keep 
alive this awakened interest. We quote one paragraph to show how forci- 
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ble and practical are the views it contains. ‘* Again,” says Captain Smith, 
‘in considering the amount of our peace establishment, it should be remem- 
bered that England, being in itself an entire fortress, the sea its moat, her 
shipping its wooden walls, she has a right to maintain a much larger naval 
force than any other power, without the slightest question being raised by 
any one. Her right may be thus farther exemplified, if requisite. Bein 
an island accustomed to the supremacy of the seas, she has provided herself 
with no first rate fortresses, to fall back on in case of a sudden attack ; even 
her harbours are not very strongly fortified ; she is, therefore, compelled to 
look to her navy for self-preservation: besides which, she has a right to 
possess the power to strike a blow at. any time, if her honour required it, 
which she can only do by means of a navy. Should any one (not to say 
Mr. Hume, whose opinion as to our forces, it is to be hoped will no longer 
be listened to) refuse to sanction av increase to our ships in commission, 
whenever, as at present, our force is on too low a scale, he should be told, 
that if he wished to preserve our authority abroad and our freedom at home, 
he must either keep up our wooden walls, or vote millions to build Lisles, 
Cambrays, Bouchins, &c.; to economise to such an extent as to allow our 
superiority on the seas to be questivned, is as absurd, as if Louis Philippe 
were to suffer the ditches surrounding the above fortresses to be filled up, 
because he was at peace.” 

Such an oversight, however, the King of the French is not very likely to 
fall into; for as Captain Smith states, that monarch ‘* trusts no man in 
politics : he maintains his fortresses, his million and a half of bayonets—is 
daily adding to his marine afloat, and is always prepared for a coup de canon, 
as the best means of preserving peace, as long as he wishes.” 

The passages we have now extracted ought to satisfy our readers that 


Captain Smith deserves to be heard on the ‘t State and Prospects” of the 
British Navy. 





Art. XXII.—An Inquiry into the Nature and Prospects of the Adamite 
Race ; as viewed in connection with the Scheme of Christianity. London: 
Whittaker. 1838. 

Tue drift of the present volume is to establish the doctrine of universal and 

final redemption. ‘Towards the conclusion there occurs the following para- 

graph. ‘It seems to follow, then, from the preceding investigation, that 
the most consistent, and, indeed. the only consistent view of the Christian 
scheme, is that which represents man, as, by nature, and of necessity, utterly 
unable to fulfil the law of righteousness, and Christ as affording to all men, 
of every creed, and of every nation, and of every age, full, and perfect, and 
free justification ; which places all men on the same level with regard to 
merit, which represents all mankind as redeemed from the curse of the law, 
all as recipients of the benefits of Christ’s expiatory sacrifice; by which, 
not only all things in earth, but all things in the heavens also, (the phrase 
infernal regions is not employed by the author, and perhaps is not meant to 
be included,) are reconciled unto God; and which represents the Gospel, 
as requiring from all those, whom it has reached, and by whom it has been 
embraced, that lively faith which ‘ worketh by love,’ producing, as its na- 
tural and necessary fruits, love towards God, and love towards man.” ‘The 
author argues according to the literal interpretation of a scriptural passage, 
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that the eternal law of rigliteousness ‘‘ regards any one violation of its in- 
junctions as tantamount to the violation of the wholelaw.”” He afterwards 
says, ‘if, notwithstanding the positive declaration, that all are equally 
guilty in the sight of God, the penetrating eye of Oiniscience will, indeed, 
discover different degrees of guilt among those who appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ; the Saviour-Judge may, assuredly, if such be His 
pleasure, award His free gift in varying measure, or degree also. He may 
award to some higher degrees of happiness and glory than He will assign 
to others ; and, still He may be the Saviour of all men. He may suspend, 
as it were, for a time, the full benefits of His sacrifice, as regards some ; 
and, still, He may be, ultimately, the Saviour of all. He may, even, sub- 
ject some to punishment; and still, He may, ultimately, be the Saviour of 
all.” 

Such is the amount of the author’s creed discoverable in the course of 
almost innumerable repetitions, and amazingly involved and lengthy sen- 
tences. It is beyond our province, however, to enter upon tlie arena of 
theological controversy; but we must give our opinion in a general form 
and say, that this Inquiry into the Nature and Prospects of the Adamite 
Race, contains neither clearness, fulness, nor harmony of Scriptural inter- 
pretation, although it deals largely in conjecture, assumption, and asser- 
tion, where many of the points sought to be explained are confessedly 
mysteries to human reason. How the doctrine of our author, if universally 
adopted by mankind, would operate upon society, it is needless for us to 
indicate. But we do not anticipate that the publication will do much 
harm ; because while its tenets are singularly extravagant, the reasoning in 
support of them is weak and inconclusive to a degree no less remarkable, if 
the declarations of Scripture be true, and if these declarations be intelligible. 





—— 


Art. XXIV.— The Substance of Two Lectures. By Wm. Brewer, M.D. 
London: Highley. 1838. 

THEseE Lectures profess to give the “ Arguments to be derived from the 
Physical Organization, and Moral Constitution of Man, in proof of his 
Religious Obligations.” The design is good and pious, and the execu- 
tion, although we cannot accord to the illustrations any degree of origi- 
nality, is calculated to convey a general view of the truth that man is 
“ fearfully and wonderfully made,’ and that his destinies are immortal. 
We cannot, however, altogether approve of certain expressions applied to 
the Divine procedure in regard to the work of creation. For example it 
is said, ‘‘ we have shown that the works of the Creator demonstrate 
that a preconceived plan existed in His mind to form the plant, animal, 
(brute), and man, before any of these creatures were called into this 
world.” Now this is speaking humanly, and in a manner not necessary 
to the main drift of the author’s doctrine, nor likely to exalt our notions 
of the uncreated, the eternal God. Man reflects, calculates, lays plans 
for the future, but in regard to the Supreme Being, there can be no past, 
no hereafter. He does not require to preconceive ; for his existence must 
be eternal. Now, although like his Omnipresence, the manner of 
existence of the former attribute, like that of all the others, natural and 
moral, to use mar.’s method of distinguishing the displays of infinitude and 
unity, altogether baffles created conception. 
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Art. XXV.—Scandinavia, Ancient}and Modern. By ANDREWCRrICHTON, 
LL.D., and Henry Wueaton, LL.D. 2 Vols. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 1838. 

Tuis work forms Nos. XXIII and XXIV of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, a publication which, unlike many of those periodical volumes 
falling under the popular title of Library, is much less a compilation of 
ill-assurted materials by some literary drudge, than an original production 
that is comprehensive though condensed, and perspicuous though suc- 
cinct; exhibiting on the part of the different writers not only an intimate 
acquaintance with the subjects treated of, but a love of them as the themes 
of literary investigation. As in the case of preceding portions of the 
series, the present volumes take a wide range ; the history contained in 
them of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, not only being topegraphical, 
but comprising the Mythology, Government, Laws, Manners, and Insti- 
tutions of early times, as well as giving a spirited account of the present 
state of Scandinavian Society, Religion, Literature, Arts, and Commerce, 
together with Illustrations of the Natural History in countries where so 
many interesting specimens occur, and where some of the most eminent 
cultivators of natural science have flourished. 





Art. XXVI.—A Popular Law Dictionary, familiarly explaining the Terms 
and Nature of English Law. By T. Evtyne Tomuins, Attorney and 
Solicitor. London: Longman. 1838. 

Tuts publication professes to be adapted to the comprehension of persons 
not learned in the Law of England, and to afford information peculiarly 
useful to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, &c. The English 
Law Dictionaries that have hitherto been compiled are fitted for the legal 
profession alone, whereas the present, by an avoidance or a plain explana- 
tion of technical terms, and a popular account of the intent and operation 
of the laws, seems well calculated to convey to the ordinary reader and in- 
quirer a general knowledge of the whole code, as well as to satisfy the mind 
of such a person when he may desire to have his ideas improved or corrected 
upon any particular point within such an extensive field. If, however, the 
individual supposed should imagine that the reading and understanding of 
the entire contents of this volume can make him a sound practical lawyer, 
he will find his mistake, just as certainly as he who may commence practi- 
tioner of the healing art, with no other preparation than the study of Bu- 
chan’s ** Domestic Medicine.” 





Art. XXVII.—The Bit 0’ Writin, and other: Tales. By the O'Hara 
Famity. 3 Vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1838. 

Many of these tales have appeared in periodical works, where they have 
sustained Mr. Banim’s character in regard to genuine humour and 
pathos, and a perfect knowledge of Irish character. We extract part 
of a picture that possesses a verisimilitude, which none but those who are 
familiar and who have sympathised with the like could have conceived, 
and none but an artist could have executed. 

‘©The old woman was seated in a far corner, brooding, as usual, over 
her troubles. They presented to her mind the one monotonous subject of 
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bitter study and chagrin. She had been comfortable—she was a pauper ; 
happy, and she was miserable; the respected mistress of a plentiful home, 
and she did not now know how soon she must leave it, for ever, to die 
under a strange roof, or, perhaps, on the road-side. A plentiful home !— 
and now there was no butter in her dairy, no sides of bacon in her chimney, 
no brown loaf in her cupboard; the small vessel full of inferior potatoes, 
which simmered on a low fire, and a scanty allowance of milk from the 
ill-nourished * sthripper,’ presented to her by Murty Meehan, were her 
only food. Seated on a very low stool, the tail of her tattered gown was 
turned over her head, and pinned partially round her face, as if to shut 
her up with her own melancholy ; her knees were crippled up to her 
mouth—a favourite position, as we have noticed among our humbler 
people, of hopeless poverty ; as if such a cringing and doubling of the 
person were meant to express the sense of self-humilition weighing upon 
the heart: her fingers were-dovetailed across her knees; and, with an ex- 
aggeration of the rocking movement before noticed in her daughter Moya, 
during her visit to Murty Meehan, she swayed her body to and fro—the 
low wailing which occasionally timed the motion imparting to it a cha- 
racter at once wild and despairing. ‘ How do you come on, my poor 
sowl?’ asked Murty Meehan, bending his gigantic figure till his head 
came on a level with hers, in her lowly position ; and his tones expressed 
deep and extreme commiseration. Startled from her wretched abstraction 
she suddently turned round, and fixed her sombre, filmy eye on his; but 
it was some time before she could perfectly recognise and bring to mind 
the features of her son-in-law. ‘ Murty Meehan, is that you?’ she at 
length said ;‘ I didn’t know you at onct: the sighth o’ my eyes is goin’ 
from me—the very blessed sighth o’ my eyes; yes, the way every thing,else 
isgoin’ from me ;—husband, and sons,they’re gone—gone, this many a year 
—paice an’ comfort, house an’ land—they’re gone, tuo, or else goin’, fast, 
ay, fast, fast; an’ may be ’tis well that the ould eyes will be fadin’ too; 
the good Christhins may be more openhanded when they see that the 
widow that begs a could pee-aty from them, is blind as well as poor.’” 








ArT. XXVIII.—The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Interpreted by 
Davin Hunter, Esq. London: J. W. Parker. 1838. 


WE felt the force of an observation in Dunlop’s preface to his ‘‘ Trans- 
lations from the Latin Anthology,” in looking into the present volume, 
which we take leave to quote—* I am aware,” says he, “ that as the chief 
beauty of anthological pieces consists in expression, and certain delicacies 
of language, which can be more easily felt than explained, no fidelity of 
translation can give an adequate idea of the originals. A heroic poem or 
a tragedy, of which the excellences are obvious and perceptible, suffers 
less by transmutation into another tongue, than those compositions of 
which the beauties are more delicate and sometimes evanescent.” If this 
opinion hold true in regard to anthological pieces how much more so 
when the originals are *‘ The Satires and Epistles” of the graceful, bril- 
liant and matchlessly felicitous Horace! We think that Mr. Hunter's 
effort is a failure ; but it is a failure that not oue in ten thousand, even if 
all versifiers and Latin scholars, is likely soon to mend. 
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Art. XXIX. 

1. The Prineiples of a System of National Education as distinguished 
from an Academical Education for the Children of the Poor. London : 
Whittaker. 

2. Observations on National Education ; with an Epitome of Lord Brougham’s 
New Education Bill. By J. W. Pies. Norwich: Jarrold & Sons, 


1838. 


Two out of the numerous Pamphlets to which the extraordinary and in- 
creasing anxiety on the subject of a National Plan of Education bas lately 
given birth. One of the principal difficulties,and perhaps the only for mid- 
able difficulty attending any universal scheme of the kind, arises, as every 
person can readily understand, from the divisions ef the people in matters 
of religious faith, from the jealousies of Churchmen and Dissenters, and 
from the various modes i in which different sects wish to have the Bible read 
and used in Schools. On these delicate points there will, in both publi- 
cations now before us, be found valuable and conciliatory suggestions. It 
is perhaps generally known by our readers that Lord Brougham’s Bill pro- 
vides that a part of the scholars’ reading must be from the whole canon of 
Scripture, with this exception, that the children of Catholic and Jewish 
parents are not to be compelled to attend at that time. 

There are two passages in the * Observations ” by Mr. Pigg, containing 
references to certain authorities which deserve to be universally promul- 
gated. The information they present is tuo curious and suggestive to 
require a.single comment from us. ‘ Many of us are old enough,” says 
our author, the substance of whose ‘“ Observations” was delivered in an 
Address at the Norwich Mechanics’ Institution, ‘* to remember the great 
outcry which was raised some years ago against the Education of the 
labouring classes uf society, and the communication of knowledge to 
working men. Mechanics and tradesmen were obliged to secrete their 
books, and conceal their knowledge of subjects beyond their daily avoca- 
tions. So lately as 1812, says Mr. Francis Place, of London, in his instruc- 
tive Evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the subject of Education —evidence which I strongly recommend to your 
attentive perusal ; as replete with valuable information and important facts 
respecting the Diffusion of Knowledge and its beneficial effects—‘ even in 
1812, I lost as many customers as paid me for the goods they had to the 
amount of £500 a-year, on a gentleman discovering that I had a room 
full of books, | was so well aware of the feeling, that I suffered no one of 
my customers to know that I had a book, as far as I could avoid it. The 
person alluded to was unadvisedly let into my room, in my absence, by my 
foreman ; and when I] afterwards waited upon him, he told me he supposed 
I had been reading my books instead of attending to his orders. When 
he discovered that I, a common tradesman, presumed to collect books, he 
took pains to take away the whole of his connexion. If I had been a sot, 
a man who spent his time in a public house, and not a man taking pains 
to acquire informaticn, he would have had no complaint against me; but 
he could not endure that his tradesman should presume to acquire know- 
ledge, should presume, as he thought I intended, to put myself on a level 
with himself.” The Committee very properly asked, if the books were 
objectionable. ‘The answer is ‘they were historical, biographical, geo- 
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graphical and metaphysical works.’ ‘Had he examined your books?’ 
‘No, he had no time to examine them; he was not in the room five 
minutes.’ ” 

Our next extract is shorter but not less emphatic. “I have,” says Mr. 
Pigg, “hitherto addressed myself to Philanthropists. There is one con- 
sideration to be adduced for the consideration of the sordid : Education is 
cheaper than Punishment. It costs less to prevent offences, than to punish 
delinquents. Mr. Wilderspin in his evidence before the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee, declared that four infant schools might be supported, 
that is to say, 800 babes might be instructed for a year, for what it costs 
the country to transport one individual; taking the expense of his appre- 
hension, trial and voyage.” 

Lord Brougham’s Bill, with a few minor exceptions, contains the plan 
approved of by Mr. Pigg, who is a person who has been long and exten- 
sively-employed as a Classical and Commercial Teacher. 





Art. XXX.—Reminiscences from the Early Life of a Lutheran Clergy- 
man, by Freverick Strauss, D.D. From the German, by S. Jackson. 
London; Smith, Elder & Co. 1838. 

Paruvs deep and eloquent, piety that is rational, and sentiments which 

frequently have a mystic, transcendental fervour about them are here 

brought to bear upon, or made to arise from the ordinary events and scenes 
which may be supposed to chequer the experience of a country clergyman, 
together with some peculiar circumstances which seem to have in reality 
affected the life of Dr. Strauss. ‘lenderness of feeling and elegance of ex- 
pression rather than vigour or originality of thought characterise the work. 
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Art. XXXI.—The Arcanum. Part I. By Jonn Bexnert, Engineer. 
London: Simpkin & Co. 1838. © 

Tuts is the commencement of a work to be continued Monthly, and which, 
it is calculated, will extend to about 16 half-crown Parts. It promises to 
comprise ‘* A concise history of Practicable, Elementary, and Definitive 
Geometry; exhibiting the various transmutations of Superficies and Soiids; 
obtaining also their actual capacity by the Mathematical Scale, including 
solutions to the yet unanswered Problems of the Ancients.”” Mr. Bennett 
is already well known as the author of various excellent and useful works 
connected with the exact Sciences; and in point of simplicity, originality, 
and beauty, the diagrams and their definitions, of certain properties of the 
three fundamental principles of Geometry, exhibited in this first Part, will 
sustain and enlarge his fame. To many classes of artists, artisans, and 
manufacturers, a knowledge of the principles here developed, is indispen- 
sable. 











Art. XXXII.—Southey’s Poetical Works. Vol. V. London: Longman. 
Tuts volume contains Madoc, and fulfils in every respect, as regards re- 
gular publication, beautiful engravings, and the illustrative notes of the 


celebrated author, all that was promised and indicated at the outset of the 
series. 
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Art. XXXIII.—Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. By Wm. Hazurr. 
Edited by his Son. Third Edition. London: Templeman. 1838. 
We have not a doubt of this neat and cheap edition-of a highly original 
and valuable work meeting with a rapid sale, unless all relish for the im- 
mortal dramatist, and all desire to possess some of the most eloquent and 
searching criticisms that have ever been written, have departed froin 
amongst us. Hazlitt had his eccentricities of opinion as well as of 
temper, but in as far as the present work is concerned, these peculiarities 
lend a pith and colour to the composition far from disagreeable. We are 
glad to learn that should this volume meet a favourable reception, a com- 

plete edition of the author’s miscellaneous writings is promised. 





Art. XXXIV.—Paths of Poesy. In Six Cantos. Saunders and Otley. 
London. 

Tue title promises far too much, for the poetry of these cantos is poor. 

There is a general smoothness of rhythm; but there is such a want 

of depth, vigour, and soul, and such a courting of a reluctant enthusiasm 

by the author as to convince us thatthe * Paths of Poesy” have not been 

appointed for him to tread. 
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Art. XXXV.—FPiers de Gaveston. By E, E. C. 2 vols. London: 
Whittaker. 

Ir is not often that we find a work professing to be a historical romance 
of such promise as the one now before us, modest though it be in appear- 
ance and pretension. We have felt the force of the picture which the author 
has produced of the times of Edward 1. and II.; at the same time we 
believe that it is substantially faithful, whether costume, manners, or in- 
dividual characters be taken intc account. Indeed the author has only 
thrown such a slight web of fiction around historical truth as to lend it 
transparency, and io bring out in strong relief the most effective points. 
In his hands Gaveston becomes great in opposite senses. 





ArT. XXXVI.— The Ezecutor’s Guide. By J.C. Hupson, of the Legacy- 
Duty Office, Somerset House. London: Longman. 1838. 

A work, in so far as we can judge, calculated to be extremely useful to 

a class of persons who have very important duties to perform, and inte- 

rests to guard. The author’s situation in life, of course, affords him the 

very best means of acquiring the knowledge and experience necessary to 

render such a professed Guide really practically valuable. 
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Developments, physiological, varieties of, 


Dey of Tunis, The, and Earl St. Vincent, 
592 

Diamond-cut-diamond, specimen of, 490 

Diary, beginning of Scott’s, i52 

Dickens, Ch., his Memoirs of Grimaldi, 449 

Dilettanti readers, a work for, 112 

Diplomacy between Europeans and sav- 
ages, nature of, 425 

D’ Israeli, J., his Illustrator Illustrated, 437 

Dolorida, Mrs. Torre Holme’s translation 
of, 45 

Domestic decencies, specimens of, 598 

Domicile, reflections on leaving an old, 163 

Donal Glas, desperate conduct of, 542 

Donaldson, Th. L., his Plan for the Pro- 
motion of Science &c., 455 

Don Quixote and D’ Israeli, 495 

Drack, Bareness de, anecdotes of, 174 

Draughts, antiquity of game of, 325 

Dream, intimations in a, 333 

Drudgery and genius, 223 

Duart, a living scion of the house of, 545 

— Feuillade, Moliére’s treatment of, 

Duchess of Marlborough, Private Corres- 
ene of, 204; her opinion of Kings, 
20 

Duke of Marlborough, letters of, 208 

Dulcimer, music of a Persian, 388 

Dunlop, J., his Latin Anthology, 560 

Duties of the Young, 144 


E. 
Ear Howe, titles proposed for, 203 
Earldom Restored, The, 136 
Ears, a King’s, carried off in triumph by the 
British, 435 
Eastern India, Martin’s, 469 
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Ecole des Maris, Moliére’s, 350 

Edinburgh Almanack, Oliver and Boyd’s, 
309 

Effigy, how to treat a worthless monarch 
in, 300 

Egyptians, Wilkinson’s Ancient, 313 

El Bodon, King’s German Legion at, 508 

Elinor of Aquitaine, of Queen, 292 

Elizabeth, popularity of, rational, 604; the 
Irish and, 605 

Emancipation of Slaves, fears entertained 
about the, 549 

Empress Maude, of the, 288 

Empyrics, effects of Moliére’s ridicule of, 
354 

Enchanted ground, description of, 396 

English houses, sketches of old, 344 

Epic poetry, grand subject for, 392 

Epitaph of Camoens, 55 

Epsom Races, 170 

Erskine of Dun, patriotism of, 23 

Etymological Guide to the English Lan- 
guage, 459 

European libraries, annual expenditure of, 
the great, 4 

Eve, common practice of the daughters of, 
527 

Excursions in Italy, Cooper’s, 440 

Expectoration, as a stage in consumption, 


247, 250 


F. 

Farr Rosamond, of, 292 

Falling stars, description of, 370 

Falling well, art of, 169 

Fame and Literary Pursuits, Essay on 
Literary, 119 

Family Bible, Smith and Elder’s [llus- 
trated, 462 

Farming in Behar, state of, 479 

Female domestic, valued criticisms of an 
old, 354 

Female regiment, march of a, 91 

Ferdinand of Naples, anecdote of King, 
452 

Fiery-footed Plague, its effects on Attila, 
401 

Finden’s Ports and Harbours, 309 

Fine Arts in Shahabad, state of, 486 

Fireships, notice of the inventor of, 979 

Firmaun Firmaee, notices of, 381 

Fleetwood, his account of the opening of a 
Parliament, 606 

Fordyce, A. D., his Outlines of Naval 
Routine, 309 

Forest of Sherwood, notices of the, 376 

Forlorn Shepherd’s Complaint, The, 124 

Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
Essay on, 132 

Fortune in the balance, 157 
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Four faculties at Gottingen, of the, 270 

Fowling, Ancient Egyptians fond of, 317 

Fox, Ch. J., notices of, 188 

Fox-hunting, Nimrod on, 167 

Francis Grose, notice of, 127 

Francesca Ugolino, and Dante, 524, 527 

Fraser’s Narrative of Persian Princes in 
London, 380 

Freedom, delightful picture of, 556 

French Measures and Weights, proceed- 
ings relative to, 68, 72 

Furnished Lodgings and Scott, 165 

Futeh Allee, notices of, 381 


G. 
Gaika chief of Caflraria, notices of, 422, 
424 
Garcia Hermandez, dashing charge at, 512 
Garryowen, notices of the far-famed, 85 
Gauchos on the Pampas, life of, 448 
Generalship, instance of good, 328 
Genius, injustice to living, 58 
Genoa, Princess of Wales at, 240 
George II., anecdote of, 196 
George IV., Times of, 235 
George Buchanan, letter of, 607 
Giambelli, the inventor of fire-ships, 579 | 
Gibraltar, an eccentric governor of, 93 
Gillean of the battle-axe, notice of, 536, 
538 
Gipsies and a Princess, 239 
Glass-blowing, antiquity of, 318 
Glenelg, Lord, and the Cape colonists, 436 
Glen-Lynden, sketch of, 227 
Go!d-beater-like delineation, 340 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, character of, 303 
Good Queen Maude, of, 286 
Gottingen, University of, notices of the, 266 
Grana, Attila’s impetuous steed, 395 
Greece, observations on present state of, 81 
Greek and Latin Anthologies compared, 
960 
Greville, Mr., Princess Charlotte and, 238 
Grimaldi, Jos., Memoirs of, 499; severe 
training of, 501 
Growth of Libraries, 1 
Guerilla chief in Ireland, notice of, 327 
Guiana the theatre for new system of 
Slavery, 997 
Guildhall, Palgrave on The, 41] 
Gurus in Behar, duties of, 478 


H. 
Hair-BREADTH escapes, instances of, 332 
Hexmoptysis as a cause of phthisis, 251 
Hanover, king of, and University of Got- 
tingen, 285 
Hardwicke house, visits to, 344 
Harlaw, heroic speeches at the battle of, 
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Harley, Captain, his Veteran, $2 

Hawke, Lord, strangely personated, 96 

Hazlitt, W., his Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, 268 

Healing art ia Shahabad, state of, 489 

Henry of Castile, court of, 299 

Heraud, J. A., on Poetic Genius, 310 

Herbert, Hon. W., his Attila, 392 

Hereditary transmission, influence of, in 
phthisis, 254 Ft a 

Heresies among monsters in crime, conse- 
quences of, 475 

Herod out-heroded, 445 

Heroes and authors compared, 57 

Heroine, sketch of an, 106 

Heterodox standard of measure, notices 
concerning a, 65 Baile 

Highland on heal and cousinship, 536 

Hindoo ignorance, advantages taken of, 

59 

al king of the Amakosz, notices of, 
433 

History of Scotland, Tytler’s, 18 

Hollymount, mismanagement of the Agri- 
cultural Sckool at, 219 

Holt, Memoirs of General, 325; Holt’s 
Mixture, nature of, 328 

Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and Dante, 528 

Honoria, amours and temptation of, 398 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 122 

Horne Tooke, notices of, 187 

Hospodars, meaning of the term, 76 

Hot chase, description of an, 382 

Hottentots, bondage of the, 414 

House of Ardgour, heraldic tree of the, 
536 

Howe, Earl, Barrow’s Life of, 193; pa- 
rentage and early years of, 195 

Howitt, Wm., his Rural Life of England, 
339 

Hudson, J. C., on Wills, 1387; his Exe- 
cutor’s Guide, 628 

Huwe, A., his English Songs and Ballads, 
456 

Humfrey, J. H., his Campaigns in Spain, 
305 . 

Hundredth Psalm-tune on a foreigner, 
effects of the, 385 P 

Huns, portrait of the King of the, 394 

Hunter, D., his version of the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, 629 

Husbandry of Ancient Egypt, 316 

Hutchison, Graham, his Essays on Unex- 
plained Phenomena, 306 

Hyde Park, effect of review in, on Per- 
sians, 390 


I. 
Isran, notices of the town of, 262 


Ilia’s Dream, 565 
Illustrator Illustrated, The, 487 
— race, the Macleans all but an, 
7 
Imperial Library of Vienna, growth and 
officers of, 2, 4 
Importunate beggars, 155 
Imprisoned spirit, longings of an, 398 
Incurable authoress, notices of an, 4410 
India and British responsibility, 470 
=— to wholesale murder, progress of, 
7 
Tnoffensiveness of the negroes, 553 
Intellectual system, notice of distinct 
phases in the, 35 
Intermarriages, hints upon, 37 
— in an army, consequences of, 
30 
Trish rebellion of 1798, cause of, 335 
Irrigation in Arabia, notices of, 261 
Irritability of an author exemplified, 449 


Isabella of Spain, Queen Elizabeth com- 
pared to, 297 


J. 

Jack Cab a politician, 67 

James 1I., crowning of, 110 

Japan, extent of the libraries of, 8 

Jealousy of a community of men, extraor- 
dinary extent of, 477 

Jervis, birth of John, 592 

Jewelled dagger, description of, 387 

Judah and Israel, Frey’s, 464 

Jurisprudence, German, 271 

Justice in the West Indies, administration 
of, 564 

Justinian’s Code, D’Israeli’s mistake con- 
cerning, 492 


—_ his Wrongs of the Caffre Nation, 
4) 


K. 
Kames, Lord, on Man, 20 
Karadja, John, notices concerning, 81 
Kater, Captain, on standards of Ineasure, 
3 


Kay’s Works, notice of, 126 

Keeper North, Lord, and railways, 51 

Keepsake, The, 136 

Kennedy, Wm., his Siege of Antwerp, 377 

-" Duke of, conduct of, at Gibraltar, 

King John, dialogue with, 378 

King’s German Legion, Beamish’s History 
of, 507 

Knights of the shire, nominations of, in 
middle ages, 408 

Knox, John, portrait of, 26; boldness of, 
27; and Mary of Scotland, 609 
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Lacuian Cattanacu, notices of, 539 

Lady Anabetta, The, a Novel, 132 

Lady Mary Howe, letter of, 200 

Lady of Lyons, Bulwer’s, 577 

Lancashire measures, notices relative to, 
66, 68 

Landor, Mr., his Imaginary Conversations 
between Boccaccio and Petrarch, 521 

Landscape, sketch of a, 108 

Las Rosas, German brigade at, 514 

Latin Anthology, Dunlop’s Selections from, 
560 

Lawrance, H., her Memoirs of the Queens 
of England, 285 

Lawyers in India, notices relative to Bri- 
tish, 180 

Legend of the Puritans, Susan Fisher’s, 
467 

Leghorn, F. Cooper at, 449 

Leithhead, Wm., on Electricity, 135 

Leo the pontiff and Attila, 400 

Leslie, Miss, and Captain Harley, 88 

Liberal Government, Pringle and a, 230 

Librarianship at Cape Town, Pringle ob- 
tains a, 227 

Libraries of Europe, constitution and 
growth of the great, 1, 3 

Life of Washington, index of, 363 

Linen of ancient Egypt, its nature, 318 | 

Literature, triumphs of pure, 229 

Little Boy’s Companion to Latin Accidence, 
455 

Locke’s doctrine of a social compact, spe- 
culations about, 570 

Lockhart, J. G., his Memoirs of Scott, 149 

Logan, J., his Journey, 310 

Loudon’s periodicals, 139 

Louis XIV., féte at Vaux to, 351 

Love-sick fancy, symptom of, 597 

Luke Herbert, his Treatise on Railroads, 


48 


M. 
M‘Cuttocn, Rev. J. M., his Reading 
Books, 138 
Macdonald, Rev. J., and Pringle, 231 
Mackintosh, library of Sir James, 9 
Macomo, notices of the chief, 427 
Magnanimity, picture of, 158 
Makanna, notices of the chief, 423 
Maldde Imaginaire, Moliére’s, 355 
Manners, Scott’s opinion of F. Cooper’s, 
450 
Manning, G. T., his Rural Rhymes, 456 
Man’s body and mind, connexions between, 
30 
Manufactures of the Ancient Egyptians, 
319 
Manufactures in Behar, state of, 481 


INDEX. 


March of reason, sneers at the phrase, 575 

Marlborough on Ist of June, conduct and 
position of the, 198 

Married women in India, 177 

Married women in Shahabad, condition of, 
486 

Marshal, portrait of Chief Justice, 366 

Martial law, evils under, 327 

Martin, M., his Eastern India, 469 

Martineau, Miss, her Western Travel, 361 

Mary of Guise, notice of her regency, 20 

Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth, 608. 612 

Master Jackey Jervis, when first at sea, 
593; rapid promotion of, 594 

Masters, are they competent to make laws 
for their slaves ? 556 

Matriculation, rules as to, at Gottingen, 
267 

Mavrocordato, A., notices concerning, 78 

Maynier’s evidence un the Cape Colonies, 
418 

Measures, primitive, always simple and 
similar, 67 

Medical faculty, Moliére’s hostility to, 353 

Memoir, requisites of a good, 149 

Mentor at fault, instance of a, 358 

Merchant and Friar, Palgrave’s, 406 

Method, necessity of, in forming a Library, 
1] 

Migrations, benefits resulting from the in- 
fusion of the Northern, 33; discipline 
of, immense, 115 

Miller, H., his Royston Gower. 371 

Miln, Walter, martyrdom of, 22 

Milton, Herbert’s imitations of, 393 

Miraculous sword, Attilas, 394 

Misanthrope, notices of Moliére’s 354 

Miseries and Beanties of Ireland, 211 

Misrepresentation, a novel, 918 

Missionaries, influence of, over negro 
population, 551 

Modern Civilization, stages of, 33 

Mohammedan faith, strength of, 263 

Moldavia, history of, 75 

Moliére, Life and Writings of, 347 

Monckton, Lieut., anecdote of, 200 

Monte Cassino, notices of the monastery 
of, 113 

Monumental records, duration of, 314 

Moray, Bishop of, unpopularity of, 25 

Morbid horror of Revolution, Ward’s 574 

Morgan, I. 'T., his Lecture on the Medical 
Profession, 135 

Moving Magazine, Holt’s, 328 

Murphy, S. L., on the Human Teeth, 141 

Murray, Portrait of the Lord James, 95 

Muse, Grandeur of Dante’s, 532 

Mutinous prisoners, Lord St. Vincent’s, 
decision in the case of four, 594 

Mycoltha and Attila, 402 











INDEX. 


N. > 
Naporeon’s Midnight Review, New 
Version of, 123 
National Education, Observation on, 626 
Nations of Antiquity, activity of the, how 
developed, 32 
Naylor, Sir George, and Earl St. Vincent, 
092 


Necessity the“origin of much Irish crime, 
213 

Negro Apprentices, 
Brougham on, 547 

Nejeff Roolee Meerza, character of, 383 

Nejid, jewels of the, who they are, 43 

Nero and the burning of Rome, 524 

Nervous system, effects of civilization on 
the, 29 

Nethertown, Bethune’s description of the, 
372 

Newgate, a narrow escape from, 101 

News and roads cold, 157 

Night and a troubled mind, 159 

Nile, imperishable records near the, 325 4 

Nimrod, Sporting by, 166 


* emancipation of, 


O. 

O’Brien, Jemmy, notes of, 87 

O’Connor, Henry, his Connected Essays 
and Tracts, 307 

Odes of Anacreon, Manning’s, 456 

Officers of the King’s German Legion, pri- 
vileges conferred on, 514; 

O’Grady, Father, notices of, 84 

Old letters, sentiments about, 106 

Old Testament, corroborations of the, 313 

Oliver and Boyd’s Almanacks, 140 

Oman territories, sketch of the, 257 

Opera, the Wali at the, 385 

Oppression, people’s right to resist kingly, 
971 


Orders at Cambridge University, of the 
different, 281 

Oriental life, mirror of, 381 

Originals, chapter on, 367 

Orinoco savage and modern European, 
conditions of the,'31 


P. 
Pain and pleasure, infliction of, 160 | 
Painswick, a raw officer at, 89 
Palgrave’s, Sir F., Merchant and Friar, 406 
Pampas, life on the, 447 
Panizzi, his Letter on the New Catalogue 
of the Royal Society, 1 
Pantomimists, Grimaldi the Prince of, 499 
Paper for pastime purposes, great consump- 
tion of, 482 
Paradise, preference of Dante’s, 532 
Paris, royal library of, the very largest, 9 
Parisians, absurdities of the, 336 
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Parker on the condition of the Hottentots, 
415 

Parker, Sir Wm., secret order to, 595 

Parliament, why summoned in the Middle 
Ages, 407 

Partizanship of a Seneachie, 544 

Party, Cuoke’s History of, 184 

Passport documents, antiquity of, 321 

Pastoral picture by a master painter, 342 

Paths of Poesy, a poem, 628 

Patna, state of education in, 478 

Patriarchal picture, 43 

Patrol system in Caffreland, 430 

Patron, an author must be his own, 57 

Patronage, value of, to authors, 56 

Pearl fishery, description of, 263 

Peasantry, Bethune’s Sketches of Scottish, 
371 

Pendulum, The, as a standard of measure, 
72 

Pentameron and Pentalogia, The, 521 

Perouse, the Bellows-Mender, and the Lady 
of Lyons, 579 

Persian Princes in London, 380 

—s remarkable specimen of a lover’s, 
363 

Petulance of a foreigner, example of, 16 

Phansigars, meaning of the term, 473 

Philosophy of history and physiology, con- 
nexion between, 37 

Phthisis, Morbid Anatomy of, 252; Sta- 
tistical history of, 253 

Physicians in Moliére’s time, absurdities of 
French, 354 

Physiological phases in human families, 
varieties of, 36 

Piers de Gaveston, a Romance, 628 

Pilgrims in Shahabad, condition of, 484 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The, 139 

Pilsbury, anecdotes of Captain, 368 

Pitt, notices of Wm., 190 

Plays, character of Moliére’s, 359 

Poetry, times, birthplaces, and earliest kind 
of, 528 

Politics and government, German writers 
on, 274 

Polygamy, case of extraordinary, 381 

Polygamist, notices of a notorious, 95 

Poole, Rev. G. A., his Testimony of St. 
Cyprian against Rome, 620 

Poor Law for Ireland, Binns on, 218 

Popes, Dante’s rancour against the, 532 

Popular Encyclopedia, The, 136 

Popularity of Grimaldi, 503 

Portraits, Miss, Martineau’s American, 365 

Portraits of the Children of the Nobility, 
Heath’s, 129 

oh aia Holt’s interview, with Lord, 
3 

Practical Religion, sermons on, 134 
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Praet and De Maine’s estimate of the royal 
library of Paris, 8 

Précieuses Ridicules, notices of Moli¢re’s 
Les, 350 

Prescott, W. H., his Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 295 

Priesthood caste, pre-eminence of, 315 

Priests, family services of, 118 

Prieur, C. A., and French measures, 70 

Princess of Wales and Willikin, 239 

Pringle, Th., Poetical Works of, 221 ; ser- 
vices of, at the Cape, 228 

Priory, interior of a, 377 

Prison discipline, instances of enlightened, 
368 

Prisoner, remarkable escape of a, 99 

Proguostications, instance of obstinate, 551 

Prolongation of life, instances of wonder- 
ful, 367 

Prompt punishment, instance of awful 
solemnity of, 595 

Protestant party and Mary of Guise, notices 
of the, 21 

Proverbial Philosophy, Jupper’s, 461 

Publius Syrus, maxims of, 567 

Pulmonary Consumption, Robertson on, 
244 

Puritans and Catholics, difficulty of adjust- 
ing a church between, 603 


QUAINT TITLE, advantages of a, 522 

Quatre-bras and the King’s German Le- 
gion, 516 

Queen Elizabeth and her Times, Wright’s, 
601 

Queens of England, Lawrance’s Memoirs 
of, 285 


R. 

Rack-norse, beauty of the, 170 

Railroads, Luke Herbert on, 48; their 
powers of enlargement and concentration, 
49 ; early history of, 50 

Ramilies, Marlborough on the battle of, 210 

Random encounters, instances of interest- 
ing, 94 

Rawleigh, Sir W., and D’Israeli, 496 

Reading-room of the British Museum in 
1790, 489 

Rebel’s flag, description of an Irish, 328 

Reciprocity between England and India, 
advantages of, 471 

Recruiting stratagems, notices of, 87 

Reform Bill, probable influence of, 191 

Reformation in Scotland and Knox, 21 

Regeneration of Irelanc, Binns’s scheme 
for the, 215 

Reid, H., his Catechism of Chemistry, 141 

Reign of Ferdinand and Isabelle, Pres- 
cott’s, 295 


INDEX. 


Religious parties, state of, in Elizabeth’s 
time, 602 

Remembrancer of death, use of, 323 

Representative system, early condition of 
our, 409 

Republishers of the United States, notice 
of the, 59 

Reputation of Moliére, literary, 358 

Resolutions, specimens of wise, 153 

Retentive memory, advantages of, to a 
steam-speed traveller, 443 

Retrospect of Western Travel, Martineau’s, 
361 

Revival of the legitimate drama, attempt at, 
277 

Revolution of 1688, Ward on, 569 

Rhind, Wm., on Age of the Earth, 211 

Richards, Miss, anecdote of, 173 

Richardson, D. L., his Literary Leaves, 
119 

Rich Enough ; a Tale of the Times, 131 

Richness and poverty of India contrasted, 
470 

Ridicule, severity of Moliére’s, 352 

Rigdum Funnidos, his Comic Almanack, 
121 

Ritchie, Mr., and Pringle, 221, 232 

Rizzio’s death, true account of, 611 

Robertson, Dr., on Pulmonary Consump- 
tion, 244 

Rogers, H., on English Grammar and 
Composition, 308 

Romantic turns in Grimaldi’s life, 502 

Rome, by F. Cooper, 453 

Rondeaulx, J. R. Best’s translations of, 
620 

Rowbotham, J., his Derivative Dictionary, 
147 

Royal Library of Paris, notices of the, 3 

Royston Gower, Miller’s, 371 

Ruddell, Dr., character of, 106 

Rural Life of England, Howitt’s, 339 

Rural pictures abundant in Latin Antho- 
logy, 562 

Russell, J. F., his Judgment of the Angli- 
can Church, 139 

Russell, Lord, Ward’s opinion about his 
condemnation, 576 


Russia and Wallachia, 79 


S. 

SABBATH Solitariness in the country, 342 
Sacrifice of Christian victims, 398 
Saheb Fraser, pilotage of, 383 
Sailors, are they the best biographers of 

sailors ? 590 
St. John, J. A., his More’s Utopia, 458 
St. Peter’s, by F. Cooper, 453 
St. Vincent, Brenton’s Life of Earl, 590 
Salamanca, King’s German Legion at, 511 
Saracen invasion, Spain after the, 295 
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Scandalous publication, instance of a, 235 

Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern, 624 

Scarlett, Hon. P. C., his South America, 
&c., 445 

Scenic Annual, The, 147 

Schloss’s English Bijou Almanack, 307 

Scholastic criticisms, 533 

Science and arts in Behar, state of, 480 

Scott, Memoirs of his Life, 149 

Scottish parliament, restrictive laws of, 21 

Scribes, uniformity of their habits, 321 

Scrope and Knollys’ letter about Mary, 612 

Seko, the Caffre Prince, murder of, 428 

Seneachie, The Clan Maclean’s, 535 

Sentimental Gentleman, The, at Epsom 
Races, 170 

Servia, History of, 75 

Shadows for the substance, prevalence of, 
439 

Shah of Persia, multitude of his offspring, 
381 

Shahabad, the plough honoured in, 484 

Sharks and anglers, 264 

Sheep and oxen, a war for, 432 

Shenstone and D’Israeli, 497 

Shuckburg, Sir G. E., standards of value, 
72 

Sick berths in ships of war, Lord St. Vin- 
cent the introducer of, 597 

Siege of Antwerp, Kennedy’s, 577 

Simpson, Rev. R., his Parent’s Guide, 620 

Skirmishes between savage ueighbours, 
542 

Sky-sights, descriptions of wonderful, 370 

Slade, Dr., his Colloquies on Phrenology, 
457 

Slave Trade, Brougham on the Eastern, 
547 

Smell of the Continent complained of, 441 

Smiles, S., on Physical Education, 137 

Smith, Captain, his Remarks on the Navy, 
621 

Smuggler, Memoirs of a, 135 

Social habits in Ancient Egypt, 323 

Society, Royal, notices concerning cata- 
logue of the, 12 

Solitary house, terrors of, 341 

Solomon’s wisdom, confirmation of, 314 

Somerset, Lord Ch., his conduct at the 
Cape, 422 

Soult, Marshal, and his staff. 98 

South America and the Pacific, Scarlett’s, 
445 

Southey’s Poetical Works, 125, 309, 627 

Spanish Armada, The, and the Macleans, 
O41 

Spectator, The, and the Stamp Tax, 54 

Speech of Sergeant Talfourd on Copyright, 
54 

Spirit over body, triumphs of, 22] 
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Sporting by Nimrod, 166 

Spring, apostrophe to, 405 

Stadt, Trollope on the, of Vienna, 44] 

Stafford, Sir Ed., Elizabeth’s noble letter 
to, 604 

Stage, Grimaldi on and off the, 500, 504 

Stamp tax, effects of the, 54 

Standards of relative value, observations 
on, 63 

Stanhope, Lady Esther, Bedowin reasoning 
relative to, 265 

Steamboat speed, travelling at, 442 

Strettel, the Calcutta barrister, notices of, 
180; storv of Mrs., 180 

Stroke of the pen, potency of a, 417 

Strolling player, studies of a, 348 

Studies of a literary Day-labourer, 372; of 
a Basket-maker, 375 

Sultan of Muscat, notices of the, 258 

Superstition, Roman contempt of, 566 

Summer friends and John Knox, 29 

Swell thieves, an ancient fraternity, 322 

Swindler, instance of a magnificent, 553 


Es 

TacITURNITY, striking instances of, 397 

Tagart, Ed., his Remarks on Mathematical 
and Demonstrative Reasoning, 122 

Talavera, visit to the plains of, 100 

Talfourd, Speech of Serjeant, on literary 
property, 52 

Tar, anecdote of a, 202 

be E., her Old Testament Biography, 

Tenants, hardships of Irish, 213 

Tenderness of Dante unrivalled, 525 

Tegg, Th., his Remarks on Copyright, 52, 
61 

Theory and Practice, contradictions in, 352 

Thoughts on Religion, 131 

Thugs, history and practices of the, 472 

“Thus,” Lord St. Vincent’s Motto, 594 

Timour Meerza, character of, 383 

Tomlins, T. E., his Popular Law Diction- 
ary, 624 

Toll, how to levy, 220 

Tools of the Ancient Egyptians, 318 

—e— reflections about being, 

Torre Holme, Mrs., Verse by, 44; trans- 
lation by, 45 

Traffic in human kind, new, 558 

Translation of Latin Anthology, character 
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